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The  Cradle  of  Graeco-Buddhist  Art 

By  PROF.  A.  FOUCHER 
Delivered  March  18,  1926. 


“It  may  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact  that  the  Graeco- 
Buddhist  school  of  art  arose  some  time  about  the  beginning 
of  our  era  and  somewhere  on  the  northwestern  borders  of 
India,  from  the  impact  of  two  inverse  expansions:  that  of 
Hellenism  towards  the  east,  consequent  upon  the  political 
conquests  of  Alexander,  and  that  of  Buddhism  towards  the 
west,  due  to  the  religious  propaganda  of  Asoka.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  go  beyond  these  safe,  but  rather  too 
wide  approximations,  and  to  determine  with  more  precision 
the  place  as  well  as  the  date  of  birth  of  the  school.  Of  course 
both  enquiries,  the  geographical  and  the  chronological  one, 
are  closely  connected  together;  yet  to-day  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  first,  and  our  set  task  is  to  fix  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  limits  of  the  country  which  may  boast  of  having 
been  the  cradle  of  the  school  or,  to  make  things  easier,  of  its 
characteristic  trade-mark,  I mean  the  Indo-Greek  type  of 
Buddha.^ . . ” Such  was  the  beginning  of  a lecture  delivered 
at  Simla  in  August,  1919,  and  afterwards  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Panjab  Historical  Society;  such,  too,  is 
the  question  taken  up  again  in  March,  1926,  before  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan.  But  if  the  subject  is  the  same,  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  available  for  treating  it  has  undergone 
meanwhile  a complete  change. 

In  1919,  no  archaeological  research  had  yet  been  attempted 
in  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  so  we  entirely  missed  one  of  the 
two  essential  elements  of  the  problem.  Its  solution  was  a case 
of  “guessing  if  you  can  and  choosing  if  you  dare”  between 
the  two  competing  countries  of  Gandhara  and  Bactria.  "'Since 
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then  a most  unexpected  concourse  of  circumstances  enabled 
a French  Mission  to  make  an  archaeological  prospection  of 
the  “missing  link”  between  (northwestern)  India  and  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Thus  can  we  substitute  for  the  usual  lamentation 
about  the  unravelled  mystery  of  Bactria  some  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  Buddhist  antiquities  of  Afghanistan. 

Moreover  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  get  entangled 
at  the  very  outset  with  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Buddha’s  image  and  of  the  priority  of  the  Indo-Greek 
type.  At  first  sight  the  intervention  of  Hellenic  art  and  artists 
in  the  creation  of  the  figure  of  the  Indian  Saviour  appears, 
to  say  the  least,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unexpected.  So  we 
can  very  well  understand  that  many  people,  in  and  outside 
India,  still  contend  that  there  must  have  been  an  Indian 
archetype,  an  Indische  Urtypus ; unfortunately,  they  fail  to 
produce  any  specimen  of  it.  Years  pass  by,  and  no  purely 
Indian  Buddha  anterior  to  the  Graeco-Buddhist  one  has  been 
found  as  yet.  Nay,  we  gather  more  and  more  clearly  from 
the  study  of  the  oldest  Indian  monuments  preserved  to  us  that 
such  a Buddha  is  looked  for  in  vain,  as  on  the  railings  and 
gates  of  Barhut,  Bodh-Gaya  and  Sanchi  the  figure  of  the 
Master  is  totally  absent  from  the  scenes  of  his  own  biography, 
and  we  find  the  early  sculptors  industriously  engaged  in  the 
strange  undertaking  of  depicting  the  Buddha’s  life  without 
ever  representing  the  Buddha!  Absurd  as  it  sounds,  this 
abnormal  abstention  is  established  on  the  written  testimony 
of  the  sculptors  themselves. Thus,  all  the  documents 
known  at  present  point  to  the  Indo-Greek  Buddha  being  the 
true  archetype.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  the  undoubted 
model  of  all  the  posterior  Buddha’s  images,  and  so  the 
question  of  its  birth-place  is  well  worth  an  answer. 

I. 

The  most  obvious  one  seems  to  be  readily  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  Indo-Greek  Buddhas  now  preserved  in 
our  museums  came  out  of  the  Peshawar  district  and  the 


(1)  An  attempt  at  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  Beginnings  of 
Buddhist  Art , etc. 
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adjoining  valleys  of  Swat  and  Buner,  on  the  present  north- 
western frontier  of  India.  But  could  not  this  type  have 
originated  as  well  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush, 
in  the  rich  alluvial  plains  bordering  on  the  Oxus?  And  when 
we  are  looking  for  the  cradle  of  an  acknowledged  semi- 
hellenistic  school,  can  we  forget  that  Bactria  was  for  a long 
time  the  largest  Greek  colony  in  the  Middle-East?  Evidently 
its  claim  could  not  be  put  aside  off-hand,  the  more  so  as  some 
scholars,  who  ought  to  know  better,  still  prefer  to  speak,  not 
of  an  Indo-Greek,  but  of  a Graeco-Bactrian  art.  So  you 
understand  why  our  present  query  about  the  birthplace  of 
the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  was  bound  to  remain  open  to 
discussion  as  long  as  the  ruins  of  Balkh  had  not  been  ex- 
amined and  excavated. 

Up  to  now  they  have  simply  been  prospected,  and  it  would 
be  very  surprising  if  one  were  not  disappointed  by  the  first 
results  of  this  prospection.  What  were  not  our  learned 
societies  in  Europe  expecting  from  such  a celebrated  site  as 
Bactra  in  the  way  of  Islamic  and  Buddhist,  and  Hellenistic 
and  Persian  shrines  and  palaces ! It  would  be  easy,  now  that 
grim  experience  has  taught  us,  to  review  the  historical 
evidence  to  show  how  exaggerated  our  expectations  and 
surmises  were.  In  any  case,  after  an  eighteen  months’  stay  in 
Balkh,  we  can  but  second  the  warning  which  Alexander  Burnes 
gave  us,  nearly  a century  ago,  when  after  his  three  days’  halt 
he  declared  that  Bactra  had  been  a very  large  place  indeed, 
but  never  “a  substantial  city.”  What  else  could  we  say  when 
not  an  achaemenian  capital,  not  a Greek  column,  not  even  a 
Sassanian  arch  is  anywhere  to  be  seen,  welcome  as  they  would 
be  to  relieve  the  monotonous  brick-strewn  surface  of  the  big 
earthy  mounds.  The  site,  no  doubt,  was  very  anciently  and  very 
extensively  inhabited.  The  old  mud  walls,  now  carved  into  all 
kinds  of  fantastic  shapes  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
have  a development  of  no  less  than  twelve  kilometers,  and  all 
the  ground  they  embrace  is  literally  studded  with  tumuli,  not 
to  speak  of  the  surrounding  fields.  So  you  cannot  help  getting 
the  impression  that  you  actually  walk  on  history,  but  history 
built  up  with  poor  and  ephemeral  materials  and  which  got 
mixed  up  again  with,  and  lost  in  the  original  soil.  This  is  indeed 
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the  worst  piece  of  information  collected  on  the  spot:  up  to  now 
no  stone  building  has  been  found;  nay,  except  in  Mahommedan 
cemeteries,  we  never  found  any  cut  stone  at  all,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Bactrian 
plain  never  took  the  trouble  of  going  some  ten  or  twelve 
kilometers  south  to  fetch  it  from  the  northern  limestone  fringe 
of  the  Hindu-Kush.  And  do  not  say  airily  that  “it  was  their 
own  business.”  No  doubt  it  was,  but  it  is  ours  too,  for  if 
they  never  troubled  themselves  about  building  in  stone,  all  our 
castles  in  Bactria  fall  down  at  one  stroke. 

Still  things  are  not  so  bad  for  our  present  inquiry,  as 
Alexander  Burnes  thought  when  he  wrote  that  the  only  monu- 
ments above  the  ground  were  some  ruined  Islamic  buildings. 
Thanks  to  a long  familiarity  with  the  Buddhist  monuments  of 
northwest  India,  we  were  able  to  recognize  at  first  sight  several 
old  Buddhist  “topes”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  city. 
One  of  them  particularly  drew  our  attention.  Its  name  of  Tope- 
e-Rustam,  its  large  size,  its  round  form,  its  topographical 
situation  at  the  spot  where  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuan-tsang 
saw  “a  stupa  two  hundred  feet  high,”  last  but  not  least,  the 
survival  in  its  structure  of  large  burnt  bricks  (which  were,  of 
course,  being  dug  and  carried  away  by  the  villagers),  all  these 
peculiarities  conspired  to  make  it  the  object  of  our  first  excava- 
tions. We  went  straight  to  a place  where  a tiny  bit  of  the  old 
brick-facing  was  still  peeping  out  of  the  fallen  earthen  debris, 
and  we  soon  cleared  remnants  of  the  brick  belt  of  the  first  story 
(the  so-called  cylindrical  body),  forty-three  meters  in  diameter. 
Then  we  spent  much  time  in  clearing  two  faces  of  the  quad- 
rangular basement,  fifty-three  meters  on  each  side,  faced  with 
sundried  bricks  and  flanked  with  a staircase  at  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.  In  that  way  we  managed  to  get  accurately 
the  plan  and  dimensions,  and  even  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  monument  and  of  the  alterations  it  underwent  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Arab  invaders — a very  disinterested  pleasure 
that  nobody  ever  thought  of  disputing  us  on  the  spot.  But  if, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  architecture  our  quest  was  not 
fruitless,  it  was  almost  completely  barren  in  the  way  of 
sculptures  and  even  of  simple  decorative  motives,  only  a few 
fragments  of  stucco  capitals  came  again  to  light. 
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We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  overrating  the  results 
of  a first  and  solitary  trial-digging,  but  we  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing this  scarcity  with  the  plethora  of  Graeco-Buddhist  images 
which  come  out  of  any  excavation  anywhere  undertaken  in 
Gandharan  soil — so  much  so  that  the  opening  of  a few  in- 
significant mounds  near  Sahri-Bahlol  has  been  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  museum  of  Peshawar.  Moreover  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Nadir-Teppe,  all  the  other  Buddhist 
sites  surrounding  Balkh,  such  as  Asiya-e-Konak  and  Charkh-e- 
Falaq,  look  still  much  more  unpromising,  being  built  in  mud 
only.  Lastly,  if  side  by  side  with  this  experiment  we  bring 
together  all  the  observations  we  made  on  the  dearth  of  suitable 
materials,  of  good  workmen  and,  in  general,  of  artistic  feeling 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  scratching  out  the  name  of  Bactria  from  the  competition 
instituted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Our  impression  is 
that  the  present  Afghan  Turkestan  was  the  cradle  of  no  art  at 
all,  still  less  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  art. 


II 

Yet  we  can  not  consider  our  task  as  completed  till  we  mark 
on  the  map  the  western  boundary  of  the  Indo-Greek  school, 
properly  so-called.  For  (let  us  state  it  clearly)  the  question  is 
not  to  point  out  how  far  the  Indo-Greek  influence  spread. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  spread  all  over  eastern  Asia.  What 
we  want  is  to  delineate  the  frontiers  of  the  area,  inside  which 
we  recognize  in  the  sculptures  excavated  the  actual  productions 
of  the  original  Graeco-Buddhist  workshops.  Where  shall  we 
erect  the  boundary-pillar  in  the  west,  exactly  as  its  eastern 
counterpart  has  been  conclusively  set  up  at  Taxila  by  the 
splendid  excavations  of  Sir  John  Marshall?  The  surest  way 
to  make  it  out  is  for  us  to  follow  the  old  route  which  connected 
India  with  the  remnant  of  the  world,  and  along  which  both 
Buddhist  art  and  religion  travelled  together  with  the  trade- 
caravans.  Through  the  romantic  gorges  and  the  steep  passes  of 
the  Hindu-Kush  we  shall  soon  reach  the  curious  valley  of 
Bamiyan,  and  there,  to  our  great  astonishment,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  “snowy  mountains/’  we  shall  find  ant  extra- 
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ordinary  group  of  Buddhist  antiquities.  We  owe  them  to  the 
fortuitous  existence,  alongside  a much-trodden  trade-route,  of 
a convenient  geological  feature,  viz.  the  high  cliffs  of  con- 
glomerate, not  too  hard  yet  not  too  soft,  which  offered  them- 
selves to  the  chisel  of  the  ^tone-carvers.  The  donors,  no  doubt, 
were  the  rich  merchants  who  wanted  to  propitiate  the  deities 
in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  their  caravans  and  the  success 
of  their  commercial  ventures.  They  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  these  steep  walls  to  have  caves  dug  and  images 
carved  out,  both  as  lasting  and  indestructible  as  the  mountain 
itself  for  we  might  easily  guess,  did  we  not  know  it  for  certain 
from  an  Indian  inscription  at  Ajanta,  that  the  likely  eternity 
of  their  pious  work  was  the  special  allurement  which  induced 
architects  to  make  plans  and  devotees  to  pay  the  expenses  for 
this  kind  of  religious  foundations. 

The  great  attraction  was  and  still  is  the  two  colossal 
standing  statues  of  Buddha,  respectively  thirty-five  and  fifty- 
three  meters  high,  which  have  been  excavated  in  high  relief 
in  the  depth  of  a niche  hollowed  out  of  the  mountain.  Their 
figures  were  finished  with  a coating  of  stucco,  kept  in  place  by 
a number  of  little  wooden  pegs.  Anciently,  this  coating  was 
painted  red  and  gilt,  and  so  thick  was  the  gilding  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  statue,  Hiuan-tsang  was  made  to  believe  it 
had  been  cast  in  metal.  So  we  may  well  trust  him  when  he 
speaks  of  the  dazzling  splendour  of  these  images.  In  spite 
of  their  mutilated  condition  (to  mutilate  them  the  Musulmans 
had  to  use  cannon-balls)  they  are  still  impressive  enough ; and 
before  we  criticize  the  heaviness  of  their  proportions  and  the 
meagerness  of  their  draperies,  we  must  reckon  with  the  special 
difficulties  their  authors  had  to  overcome,  while  carving  such 
gigantic  statues  out  of  the  mountain.  Yet,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  we  cannot  place  them  earlier  than  the  third 
century  A.D. ; and  thus  we  can  only  look  upon  them  as  an  off- 
shoot, very  proximate  indeed,  but  not  as  a regular  offspring, 
of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  in  its  prime. 

The  impression  is  forcibly  confirmed  when  we  look  at  the 
surrounding  landscape.  The  people  coming  up  from  the  south 
experience  already  here  the  same  feeling  which  besets  them 
still  more  strongly  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  i.e.  the  feeling  that 
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they  have  left  India  behind  for  good  and  that  they  have  entered 
Central  Asia.  The  innumerable  rock-caves  bear  a striking 
ressemblance  with  the  Ming-oi  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cave-temples  at  Yun-Kang  and  Long-Men  in 
China  itself ; and  as  to  the  paintings  still  preserved  in  some  of 
them,  any  expert  could  mistake  them  for  Serindian  ones.  So 
let  us  go  down  a few  stages  more  and  try,  at  the  southern  foot 
of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  just  in  the  North  of  Kabul,  the  beautiful 
country  of  Kapisa. 

Its  capital,  Kapisi,  is  well-known  to  us.  Not  only  the  name 
is  written  down  on  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Indo-Greek  King 
Eukratides,  but  the  site  was  very  easy  to  identify,  as  its 
remembrance  ever  kept  refreshing  itself  in  the  memory  of  the 
new  generations  by  plenty  of  finds.  It  is  from  this  “Begram” 
(such  is  the  generic  name  in  Afghanistan  for  every  old  ruined 
city)  that  an  American,  Masson,  a century  ago,  obtained  by 
thousands  those  Indo-Greek  and  Indo-Scythic  coins  which  he 
sent  to  the  East  India  Company  and  which  are  now  treasured 
in  the  British  Museum.  Two  topographical  land-marks,  pointed 
out  by  Hiuan-tsang,  render  the  identification  quite  certain. 
But  we  have  no  time  here  to  enter  into  such  details;  what 
interests  us  just  now  is  the  style  of  the  sculptures  yielded  by 
the  first  trial-diggings  made  in  and  around  Kapisi;  and  to  this 
question  we  may  unhesitatingly  answer  that  the  sculptures 
excavated  in  the  autumn  of  1924  by  M.  Hackin  and  in  the 
spring  of  1926  by  M.  Barthoux  are  original  and  authentic 
specimens  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  style.  Not  only  the  legend- 
ary scenes  as  well  as  the  images  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas, 
although  somewhat  decadent,  bear  all  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  Indo-Greek  school,  but  they  are  made  of  its  specific 
material,  that  is  of  slate.  Few  people  realize  what  a boon  the 
bluish  slate,  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kabul  and  Swat 
rivers,  has  been  for  the  sculpture  of  Gandhara;  it  meant  for  it 
exactly  what  marble  meant  for  Greek  art. 

Ill 

So  we  could  now  consider  our  quest  as  ended  and  ourselves 
as  entitled  to  set  up  the  western  boundary  of  the  Graeco- 
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Buddhist  school  in  the  chief  city  of  Kapisa.  But  you  probably 
should  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the  country  intervening  between 
this  place  and  Gandhara.  To  your  probable  astonishment,  we 
shall  not  travel  south  in  the  direction  of  Kabul.  In  the  old 
times  Kabul  was  nothing  but  a small  provincial  town — and  by 
the  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  Indo-Greek  Kings  of  Kabul,  as 
we  always  do  and  as  the  Cambridge  History  of  India  still  does., 
we  are  wrong  and  ought  to  say  the  Indo-Greek  Kings  of  Kapisi. 
The  ancient  road  leading  from  there  to  India  goes  east  and 
then  southeast,  through  the  valleys  of  Nijrao,  Tagao  and 
Laghman  (Lampaka).  Such  is  the  route  which  Alexander  and 
Hiuan-tsang  took  towards  Peukelaotis  and  Purushapura,  and 
which  the  nomadic  tribes  still  follow  between  Kohistan  and 
Peshawar  District.  If  we  join  them  on  their  way  down,  we 
shall  soon  cross  (as  Hiuan-tsang  warns  us)  the  “border  of 
India” — of  course  the  geographical  and  not  the  political  one. 
And  true  enough,  as  soon  as,  coming  from  the  northwest,  you 
reach  Jelalabad  (Nagarahara),  you  find  you  have  come  down, 
step  by  step,  from  the  height  of  the  Iranian  plateau.  Im- 
mediately the  mildness  of  the  winter  or  the  torid  heat  of 
the  summer,  the  groves  of  palm  and  of  orange  trees,  the  paddy 
and  sugar-cane  fields,  the  warbling  of  the  maina  birds  and 
the  gambolling  of  the  monkeys,  everything  tells  you,  as  the 
Moghol  Emperor  Babur  put  it,  too,  in  his  Memoirs , that  “you 
enter  a new  world” — and  this  new  world  is  India. 

Here  we  stand  on  a better  explored  ground,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  insisting  on  the  number  of  Buddhist  stupa  which 
stud  the  neighbourhood  of  Jelalabad  and  the  Indo-Greek  style 
of  their  decoration.  Still  all  these  topes  had  not  yielded  any 
relievo-panel  or  statue  to  their  first  explorer,  Masson.  As 
we  were  not,  like  him,  looking  only  for  coins,  we  were  bound 
to  make  one  trial-digging  at  least.  So  a site  was  selected  some 
seven  kilometers  south  of  Jelalabad,  near  the  present  village  of 
Hidda,  which  still  retains  the  name  heard  thirteen  centuries 
ago  by  Hiuan-tsang.  The  excavation  undertaken  in  March, 
1923,  with  the  help  of  M.  tlodard,  looked  quite  promising,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  spot  did  not  yield  any 
slate-carving,  but  only  stucco-modellings — a branch  of  the 
school  which  lasted  much  longer  than  the  sculpture  on  stone. 
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Unfortunately  our  researches  had  soon  to  be  interrupted  on 
account  of  the  vandalistic  propensities  of  the  frontier  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  managed  to  save  a good  number  of  detached 
stucco-heads  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  of  monks  and  lay 
attendants,  and  some  grotesque  figures  of  Atlantes  beside  a 
few  decorative  motives.  If  you  want  to  get  an  absolutely 
accurate  idea  of  them,  you  have  simply  to  look  over  the  plates 
of  Sir  John  Marshall’s  Memoir  on  the  Stupa  of  Jaulian <2>  near 
Taxila.  You  will  find  there  the  same  set  types,  the  same 
technique,  the  same  style.  Be  it  on  slate  or  in  stucco,  we  have 
clearly  to  deal  with  the  same  school  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus. 

This  time  the  demonstration  seems  to  be  complete.  If  we 
take  the  map  of  the  old  route  between  northern  Persia  or 
central  Asia  and  India  (including  the  last  portion  of  the 
Transiranian  of  the  time  and  the  first  portion  of  the  grand 
Trunk  Road),  we  can  now  accurately  mark  the  two  extreme  find- 
places  of  genuine  Graeco-Buddhist  productions,  on  the  north- 
west at  Kapisi,  on  the  southeast  at  Taxila.  As  the  innermost 
cradle  of  the  school,  we  must  of  course  look  to  what  we  might 
call  the  gravity-centre  of  this  area,  the  archaeologically  and 
agriculturally  most  fertile  plain  of  Peshawar  District,  that  is 
Gandhara.  It  is  somewhere  in  this  antechamber  of  India,  in 
this  land  known  to  us  as  well  through  the  Greek  as  the  Sanskrit 
texts,  it  is  even  according  to  all  probabilities  in  Pushkaravati- 
Peukelaotis,  that  the  most  tangible  testimony  of  the  historical 
intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Indian  civilizations, 
viz.  the  Indo-Greek  art,  once  arose;  and  the  final  demonstration 
of  this  fact  is  the  first  important  result  of  the  recent  archaeo- 
logical prospection  of  Afghanistan. 

It  is  worthwhile  now,  in  the  light  of  this  conclusion,  to 
review  again  the  arguments  which,  a few  years  ago,  we  could 
already  adduce  in  favour  of  Gandhara  as  against  Bactria? 
Shall  we  remind  the  European  reader  that,  to  account  for  the 
birth  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
prove  the  penetration  of  the  Buddhist  religion  than  that  of  the 
Greek  art  in  the  country  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  their 


(2)  Memoirs  of  the  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  No.  7. 
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prolific  union;  that  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  province  of 
Bactria,  overrun  as  it  was  by  the  Barbarians  as  early  as  135 
B.C.,  we  can  nowhere  find  time  for  any  protracted  intercourse 
between  a Greek  Colony  and  the  other  indispensable  element 
of  the  problem,  i.e.  a flourishing  Buddhist  community;  and  that, 
moreover,  every  logical  presumption  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  want  of  such  an  hybrid  religious  art  must  have  been  felt 
rather  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Paropanisus,  rather  in  India  than  in  Iran?  Whatever  value 
you  may  attribute  to  the  Indo-Greek  image  of  the  Buddha,  you 
must  admit  that  this  strange  production  is  neither  a pure 
Indian  nor  a pure  Greek  work,  but  a kind  of  mixed  breed  into 
which  Greek  and  Indian  features  are  indissolubly  blended — 
to  put  it  briefly,  a Eurasian  type  of  a Monk-God.  We  may  say 
that  it  is  really  a new  creation,  exactly  as  from  the  amalgama- 
tion of  two  alien  chemical  substances  in  a crucible  there  springs 
forth  a third  and  different  one.  There  lies  its  kind  of  original- 
ity and  probably,  too,  the  secret  of  its  triumphant  success  all 
over  the  Far  East.  But  the  crucible  was  decidedly  the  doubly 
classical  country  of  Gandhara,  where  memories  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Indian  antiquities  arise 
from  the  ground  at  every  step.  And  so  we  may  well  conclude 
as  we  ventured  to  do  some  seven  years  ago,  “If  the  Graeco- 
Bactrians  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Buddhist  religion  and 
art,  it  was  only  after  they  had  to  forsake  Bactria  before  the 
irresistible  advance  of  the  Scythian  bands,  and  to  fall  back 
on  their  Indian  possessions.  There  only  from  the  Irano-Greeks 
which  they  still  were,  they  were  turned  into  real  Indo-Greeks; 
there  only  they  were  at  liberty  to  mix  with  a fairly  ancient 
and  exceptionally  prosperous  Buddhist  community  long  enough 
to  conceive  the  idea  of,  and  receive  orders  for,  the  execution  of 
bas-relief  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Buddha  and  for  statues 
of  the  Master  himself.  Keep  saying,  if  you  will,  that  Graeco- 
Bactrian  artists  created  Graeco-Buddhist  art,  but  concede  that 
the  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  first  offered  to  them  in 
^Gandhara.” 
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The  Aesthetic  Value  of  Far  Eastern 
Works  of  Art. 

By  Frederick  W.  Gookin. 


At  an  exhibition  in  an  American  museum  of  paintings  by  some  of 
the  Chinese  masters  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  I heard  a woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  cultivation  say  of  a wonderful  picture 
by  Ma  Yuan:  “After  all,  it  is  only  a sort  of  sublimated  tea-tray 

landscape.”  The  mental  attitude  reflected  by  this  slighting  remark  is 
not  uncommon.  Even  among  artists  it  is  often  found.  More  than  once 
have  Western  painters  of  landscape  subjects  said  to  me  while  looking 
at  color  prints  by  Hiroshige  that  are  almost  Western  in  their  realism: 
“I  suppose  they  are  very  fine  but  I can  not  understand  them.” 

The  reason  for  this  outlook  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  based  upon 
little  that  is  more  substantial  than  pure  empiricism,  and  in  large  measure 
finds  its  justification  in  the  misconception,  still  widely  entertained  despite 
the  extravagances  put  before  us  in  recent  years  at  every  turn,  that  no 
picture  can  have  much  merit  as  a work  of  art  unless  it  is  a faithful 
portrayal  of  all  of  the  outward  aspects  of  the  subject-matter  that  our 
eyes  can  perceive  at  the  distance  at  which  the  observation  is  supposed 
to  be  made.  Those  who  hold  this  view  of  works  of  graphic  art  seldom 
see  the  incongruity  of  at  the  same  time  accepting  as  meritorious  works 
of  art  such  things  as  tapestries,  laces,  brocades,  embroideries  and  the 
highly  conventionalized  grand  opera.  Accustomed  things  are  taken  for 
granted.  To  estimate  the  artistic  worth  of  those  that  are  strange,  no 
well-grounded  criterion  has  been  formed. 

Because  the  appeal  of  all  works  of  art  is  emotional  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  no  basic  principles  upon  which  our  appreciation  of 
them  should  rest.  That  these  principles  are  more  often  felt  than  intel- 
lectually perceived  is  not  strange.  The  philosophers  who  have  wrestled 
with  the  difficult  subject  of  aesthetics  have  not  been  artists;  few  of  our 
artists  have  been  philosophers.  And  most  of  the  countless  attempts  to 
formulate  these  underlying  principles  that  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  by  writers  in  every  civilized  country,  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West,  miss  the  goal. 
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To  some  extent  faulty  terminology  has  been  an  obstacle  to  clear 
thinking.  Misuse  of  the  word  “art”  is  very  common,  and  when  it  is 
used  in  a wrong  sense  confusion  of  thought  is  evident.  Art  and  works 
of  art  are  not  synonymous  terms.  The  distinction,  though  obvious 
enough,  needs  to  be  noted  carefully,  since  it  is  often  overlooked.  For 
instance,  such  phrases  as  Italian  art,  European  art,  Far  Eastern  art,  etc., 
are  commonly  used  when  the  phrases  that  should  be  used  to  convey 
the  intended  meaning  are  Italian  works  of  art,  European  works  of  art, 
etc.  A definition  of  the  word  “art”  will  make  this  clear.  Although  I 
realize  that  it  savors  of  presumption  to  attempt  to  put  in  words  what 
so  many  others  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  formulate,  I venture  to 
offer  such  a definition,  which  I have  tried  to  make  inclusive  and  exclusive, 
using  the  word  in  the  restricted  sense  of  what  we  designate  as  fine  art, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  differentiates  the 
activities  of  man  from  those  of  nature.  As  I see  it,  art  is  the  coordinat- 
ing intelligence  and  skill  that  man  exercises  in  creating  things  imbued 
with  intentional  aesthetic  impress.  Restated  in  less  technical  words : 
Art  is  the  coordinating  intelligence  and  skill  that  man  exercises  in 
creating  beautiful  things. 

The  merit  of  works  of  art  depends  upon  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
the  aesthetic  impress  given  them  by  their  creators.  Within  the  limits 
of  a short  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  complex  subject  of  the 
nature  of  beauty,  but  perhaps  it  may  suffice  to  state  that,  as  I see  it, 
its  essence  is  harmonic  relation;  that  it  is  objective  as  well  as  subjective; 
that  harmonic  relations  are  of  many  kinds,  and  that  the  harmonic  or 
inharmonic  subjective  relation  of  the  observer  to  the  things  observed, 
even  more  than  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptive  faculties,  may  determine 
his  reactions  to,  and  his  estimates  of,  the  beauty  or  lack  of  beauty  in 
what  he  sees.  Often  this  subjective  relation  causes  an  observer  to  see 
beauty  that  exists  only  in  his  own  misconceptions  and  blinds  him  to  the 
recognition  of  harmonies  that  others  find  entrancing.  Appreciation  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  works  of  art  must  mean,  therefore,  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  all  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  harmonic  relation  with 
which  they  are  imbued.  In  any  sound  evaluation  of  such  works  there 
must  be  equal  sensitiveness  to  any  inharmonic  relations  that  may  be 
found  in  them;  and  the  judgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  clouded 
by  lack  of  harmony  between  his  empirical  likings  and  the  objective 
harmonies  in  the  things  he  is  passing  in  review. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  deduce  and  formulate  certain 
essential  qualities  that  works  of  art  must  have  to  yield  satisfaction  to 
the  connoisseur.  And,  assuming  that  they  are  stated  correctly,  be  it 
noted  that  they  apply  to  art  works  of  every  kind,  wherever  produced, 
all  of  which  may  and  should  be  judged  by  the  universal  standard  that 
these  qualities  necessarily  imply. 
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Being  implicit  in  the  very  nature  of  works  of  art,  objective  beauty 
of  some  kind  is  the  prime  essential.  The  more  kinds  of  beauty  with 
which  any  such  work  is  imbued,  the  more  impressive  it  becomes  and 
the  wider  its  appeal  is  likely  to  be. 

Equally  essential  is  individuality,  in  the  sense  that  every  work  of 
art  must  be  a creation  of  the  artist  who  brings  it  forth.  This,  it  will 
be  perceived,  rules  out  of  the  classification  all  copies,  unless  they  are 
something  more  than  just  copies,  and  especially  all  mechanical  produc- 
tions and  reproductions.  The  term  mechanical,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  product  of  a machine  when  the  machine  is  merely 
one  of  the  tools  which  the  artist  uses  himself  in  making  it. 

Next  on  the  list,  though  the  numerical  order  has  no  significance,  is 
organic  unity.  This  means  that  the  component  elements,  whether  lines, 
forms,  colors,  tones,  sounds,  thoughts,  words,  phrases,  impersonations  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  should  be  welded  together  in  a consistent  whole 
into  which  nothing  incongruous  is  permitted  to  intrude.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  things  that  are  beautiful  when  viewed 
separately  may  not  be  beautiful  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
one  another. 

Repose  is  another  of  these  qualities.  The  composition,  which  is  to 
say  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  forms,  lines,  colors,  sounds  or  other 
elements  that  may  enter  into  a work  of  art,  should  be  so  ordered  that 
the  mind  of  the  observer  will  be  impressed  by  the  restfulness  of  the 
result.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  greatest 
works  have  it  in  marked  degree. 

Another  of  the  essentials  is  vitality.  This  it  is  that  distinguishes 
works  or  art,  properly  so-called,  from  works  that  are  hard,  cold,  mecha- 
nical or  soulless.  There  is  usually,  for  instance,  a world  of  difference 
between  the  vital  quality  of  lines  freely  drawn  by  the  hand  of  an  artist 
and  those  made  with  the  aid  of  a ruler  or  an  instrument  for  describing 
curves;  or,  to  give  another  illustration,  between  the  forms  of  building 
stones  shaped  by  hand  and  those  we  commonly  see  now-a-days,  for 
which  saws  have  been  used  to  cut  their  edges  straight  and  true.  Vitality 
in  works  of  art  is  analogous  to  the  heart  pulsations  upon  which  our  lives 
depend.  One  of  its  significant  manifestations  is  in  the  rhythmic  arrange- 
ment of  words,  musical  notes,  forms,  colors  and  tones.  With  rhythm 
in  music  and  poetry  we  are  all  familiar,  but  few  of  us  have  been  edu- 
cated to  look*  for  it  or  to  recognize  it  in  works  of  graphic  or  glyptic 
art.  Yet  in  these  also  it  is  of  equally  great  importance,  and  to  it  is 
due  much  of  the  compelling  charm  of  works  of  the  highest  order. 

Still  another  essential  is  that  some  degree  of  skill  must  be  reflected 
by  every  work  of  art.  The  superlative  works  reflect  consummate  skill. 
Full  appreciation  of  their  merit  calls  for  ability  to  perceive  and  to  under- 
stand and  feel  all  that  this  implies  and  involves.  Without  such  appre- 
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ciation  no  critical  estimate  can  have  much  worth.  For  it  some  knowledge 
of  technical  processes  is  requisite.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  skill  alone  can  never  produce  a work  of  art.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  faultlessly  constructed  verses  that  leave  us  cold;  with  music  played 
with  marvellous  skill  but  which  awakens  no  emotional  response  beyond 
the  recognition  of  that  skill;  with  pictures  that  mean  nothing  more 
than  just  the  technical  achievement  of  laying  on  paint  in  a workmanlike 
manner. 

As  a corollary  to  these  essential  qualities  we  reach  a counsel  of 
perfection  that  is  of  universal  application  as  a criterion  by  which  any  and 
all  works  of  art  may  be  judged.  From  a good  composition  nothing  can 
be  taken  away  and  leave  it  equally  good  or  better.  Be  it  ever  so  little, 
redundancy  is  always  and  inevitably  a fault.  Overcrowding  involves  lack 
of  repose  and  is,  therefore,  inharmonic.  Art  is  in  large  measure  a matter 
of  sacrifice  and  emphasis,  of  leaving  out  some  things  to  make  others  more 
prominent.  And  while  simplicity  is  not  an  essential  quality  in  works  of 
art,  the  simpler  they  are  the  more  clearly  do  all  their  qualities,  their 
merits  and  their  defects  stand  forth  in  strong  relief. 

Nowhere  else  are  the  essential  qualities  that  I have  tried  to  formulate 
exemplified  more  strikingly  than  in  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters  of 
China  and  Japan.  Because  of  this  their  best  works  have  such  distinction 
that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  they  must  be  ranked  among  the  finest  paint- 
ings that  have  ever  been  produced.  This  is  high  praise,  but  I am  far 
from  being  alone  in  deeming  it  praise  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  feeling  for  harmonic  relation  that  glorifies  the  paintings  these 
great  men  gave  to  the  world  found  expression  also  in  the  works  of  many 
of  the  lesser  artists  who  were  their  contemporaries  or  successors,  and  in 
the  works  of  other  artists  who  were  not  painters  as,  for  instance,  the 
architects  of  the  fine  old  temples  and  the  designers  of  gardens  that  are 
unmatched  by  few,  if  any,  others  anywhere.  This  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  The  impressiveness  of  the  great  avenues  at  Nikko,  bordered  by 
gigantic  cryptomerias,  and  of  such  spaces  as  the  fore-court  between  the 
San-mon  and  the  Daibutsuden  of  Todaiji  at  Nara  is  not  due  to  chance, 
nor  is  it  attributable  to  their  spaciousness,  though  that  undoubtedly  helps. 
It  is  equally  evident  in  the  much  smaller  walled  enclosures  or  courtyards 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  in  Ueno  Park,  and  may  also  be  felt 
in  rooms  in  private  houses.  The  secret  lies  in  their  harmonic  propor- 
tions; in  the  ratios  of  length  to  breadth  which  must  have  been  carefully 
calculated  in  each  instance.  Here  let  it  be  said  that  in  many,  far  too 
many,  temple  compounds,  similar  impressive  effects  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  many  votive  offerings  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Much  as  we  must  respect  and  admire  the  sentiment  that  prompted  these 
offerings,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  its  expression  did  not  take 
a different  form.  As  they  stand  they  denote  not  only  religious  feeling 
but  also  deep  attachment  to  shrines  which  the  givers  do  not  perceive  are 
being  shorn  of  much  of  their  beauty.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  however, 
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are  the  mass  of  the  people  sensitive  to  the  higher  qualities  in  works  of 
art.  And  even  among  artists  it  is  only  the  greater  masters  who  seem 
to  have  felt  them  in  the  fullest  degree. 

As  painting  is  the  most  representative  of  the  arts,  and  the  limits  of 
a short  paper  preclude  examination  of  the  special  qualities  that  enter  into 
many  of  the  varied  forms  of  works  or  art,  it  is  chiefly  of  those  that  are 
shown  in  paintings  that  I shall  treat  in  what  follows. 

In  the  East  as  in  the  West  paintings  are  so  varied  in  character  as  well 
as  in  merit  that  few  broad  generalizations  regarding  them  can  be  made. 
There  are,  however,  three  respects  in  which  the  Eastern  works  stand  in 
a class  by  themselves.  One  is  the  extent  to  which  elimination  of  unessen- 
tials has  been  carried.  Another  is  their  technique,  of  which  direct  brush 
strokes  and  calligraphic  outlines  are  the  conspicuous  features.  The  third 
is  the  way  in  which  they  reflect  poetic  feeling.  All  three  are  so  intimately 
interrelated  that  they  should  be  considered  together,  but  a clearer  view 
can  perhaps  be  presented  by  taking  them  up  separately. 

The  eliminations  do  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  denote  economy  of 
effort.  On  the  contrary,  they  come  from  long  and  patient  training  of 
both  mind  and  hand  to  enable  the  artists  to  present  the  significant 
features  and  poetic  relations  of  their  chosen  subjects  in  the  most  direct 
and  impressive  manner.  The  aim  is  to  bring  these  into  strong  relief  by 
leaving  out  everything  that  may  be  in  the  slightest  degree  distracting  or 
disturbing.  It  is  to  this  end  that  such  things  as  modelling,  cast  shadows 
and  reflected  lights  are  omitted.  The  omission  is  intentional  and  does 
not  imply  lack  of  observation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
indicate  some  of  the  omitted  things,  it  is  often  accomplished  by  notan, 
that  is  by  gradation  of  tone  in  the  brush  strokes,  which,  when  made  by 
the  hand  of  a master,  are  seldom  of  the  same  tone  value  throughout. 
By  Japanese  and  Chinese  connoisseurs  notan  is  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  especially  vital  in  paintings  done  with  sumi,  the  pigment 
improperly  called  Chinese  ink  and,  still  more  inaccurately,  India  ink. 

A common  form  of  elmination  is  found  in  figure  paintings.  Because 
the  figures  are  depicted  without  anything  back  of  or  under  them,  that  is 
as  one  might  say,  without  any  visible  means  of  support,  it  does  not  signify 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air,  as  an  American  artist 
once  said  to  me  that  they  always  appeared  to  him  in  such  pictures.  What 
they  do  mean  is  that  the  observer  is  expected  to  consider  the  figures  by 
themselves  for  their  inherent  emotional  significance  quite  apart  from  any 
surroundings.  When  surroundings  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
they  are  not  omitted,  but  are  represented  with  such  fulness  as  the  artist 
may  think  desirable  and  fitting. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  elimination  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  resulting  picture  becomes  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the 
merest  sketch.  If  done  by  an  artist  possessed  of  only  ordinary  skill  it 
may  indeed,  be  nothing  more  than  that,  however  much  thought  and  feeling 
and  painstaking  effort  may  enter  into  it.  But  if  done  as  only  a great 
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artist  can  do  it,  it  may  be  a masterpiece  of  concentrated  expression,  and 
each  one  of  the  few  strokes  that  enter  into  it  may  be  of  the  sort  that  the 
discerning  connoisseur  views  with  almost  breathless  awe  and  with  rapturous 
delight. 

Does  such  appreciation  imply  a special  cult?  Undoubtedly  it  does, 
but  not,  so  far  as  I can  perceive,  adherence  to  a standard  at  variance 
with  the  universal  one  I have  endeavored  to  outline.  All  appreciation  of 
works  of  art  comes  through  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  To  under- 
stand and  enjoy  Far  Eastern  paintings  one  must  share  the  feeling  of  the 
artists  who  produced  them  for  subtle  and  expressive  line,  for  delicacy  of 
touch  combined  with  strength,  for  carefully  modulated  curves,  for  tones 
of  exquisitely  varied  intensity,  for  subdued  yet  glowing  color  and  for  the 
way  in  which  each  of  these  contributes  to  the  resultant  effect,  if  he  is  to 
be  deeply  thrilled  by  them.  Comparatively  few  people  in  Western  lands 
have  had  the  training  of  hand  as  well  as  of  mind  that  makes  such  an 
emotional  reaction  likely  to  be  experienced.  For  the  most  part  their 
education  has  taught  them  to  look  for  other  qualities  which,  quite  natur- 
ally, they  are  apt  to  value  more  highly  and  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
in  consequence.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not  right  in  this?  My  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  right  or  wrong  provided  that 
the  qualities  they  do  care  for  are  not  at  variance  with  the  universal 
standard.  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  that  standard  there  is  ample 
room  for  individual  preferences. 

In  China  and  in  Japan  where  every  educated  person  learns  to  handle 
a brush  to  be  able  to  write  the  Chinese  characters,  ability  to  appreciate 
beautiful  strokes  is  a normal  development.  So  also  is  the  cultivation  of 
ability  to  realize  the  fineness  of  what,  during  many  generations,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  finest  things.  In  Japan  this  ability  is  regarded 
as  most  important.  To  it  is  attributable  the  inception  of  the  super-refined 
cha-no-yu  and  the  development  of  its  elaborate  etiquette.  And  today  the 
cha-jin,  which  is  to  say  the  tea-men,  or  participants  in  these  impressive 
ceremonies  for  the  examination  of  precious  works  of  art,  are  its  visible 
exponents.  To  be  suitable  for  their  gatherings  the  pictures  displayed  and 
each  one  of  the  utensils  used  and  handed  around  for  examination  must  be 
severely  simple  and  unostentatious.  But,  just  as  the  tea-bowls  that  are 
most  appropriate  are — under  the  guise  of  plainness  and  even  rudeness  to 
carry  out  Senya  Rikyu’s  pronouncement  that  the  meanest  bowl  will  serve 
to  drink  tea  from  if  one  drinks  it  properly — ultimate  products  of  the 
potter’s  art,  so  the  paintings  should  be  of  the  extremely  simplified  sort 
that  only  a master  hand  can  achieve.  And  while  color  is  not  taboo  if 
it  has  been  used  with  much  restraint,  most  cha-jin  find  greater  joy  in  the 
contemplation  of  pictures  done  in  monochrome  with  sumi. 

The  sumi-ye , as  these  pictures  are  called,  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  Far  Eastern  works  of  art.  To  excel  in  painting  them 
great  skill  is  requisite.  As  in  writing  the  Chinese  characters,  so  also  in 
painting,  virtuosity  in  the  handling  of  the  brush  counts  for  very  much, 
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far  more  indeed,  than  does  any  degree  of  skill  in  handling  either  brush 
or  other  artist’s  tool  as  used  in  Western  lands.  In  the  East  the  brush  is, 
as  a rule,  held  vertically,  both  in  writing  and  in  painting,  and  to  this  is 
attributable  much  of  the  precious  quality  that  the  accomplished  painter 
or  calligrapher  is  able  to  impart  to  his  stroke.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
no  one  is  equipped  to  understand  and  enjoy  Far  Eastern  paintings  unless 
he  can  appreciate  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  such  brush  strokes  abstractly 
considered.  For  one  who  is  so  equipped  the  joy  of  contemplating  finely 
written  Chinese  characters  is  closely  akin  in  kind  and  degree  to  that 
experienced  in  looking  at  pictures  that  delight  one.  Even  one  who  pos- 
sesses only  the  scant  qualification  that  may  be  acquired  by  a dweller  in 
America  or  in  Europe  can  perceive  that  writing  in  the  so  style,  commonly 
called  the  grass  or  running  hand,  by  such  a master  as  Honnami  Koetsu — 
to  whose  tomb  in  the  grounds  of  his  former  residence  near  Kyoto  I felt 
impelled  to  make  a pilgrimage  soon  after  my  arrival  in  that  city  early  in 
May  last — may  be,  so  to  speak,  crystallized  music.  An  album  containing 
poems  written  by  him  on  shikishi  over  a background  of  flowers  charmingly 
painted  by  his  pupil  Tawaraya  Sotatsu,  which  is  owned  here  in  Tokyo, 
and  which  I have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing,  is  one  of  the  works 
of  art  that  I can  never  forget.  Could  these  remarks  be  illustrated  by  a 
lantern  slide  from  a photograph  of  even  one  of  the  pages  of  the  album 
I feel  sure  that  my  readers  would  share  my  enthusiasm  and  would  perceive 
that,  while  both  the  writing  and  the  painting  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  page,  the  larger  contribution  is  that  made  by  the  writing. 

The  poetic  relations  that  find  expression  in  paintings  by  Far  Eastern 
artists  are  of  many  kinds.  However  it  may  be  today,  in  the  olden  time 
the  aim  of  the  painter  was  the  reflection  of  these  relations  rather  than 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  things  he  chose  to 
depict.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  and  often  the  adumbration  was 
very  shadowy.  Still,  to  depict  the  poetic  aspects  of  his  subjects  was  the 
animating  thought  kept  constantly  before  the  artist’s  mind  in  all  or  nearly 
all  that  he  did.  One  of  the  common  manifestations  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  putting  together  of  naturally  associated  things,  such,  for  instance,  as 
plum  blossoms  and  the  uguisu — the  bush  warbler,  commonly  called  the 
Japanese  nightingale.  Even  more  common  is  the  coupling  of  things  related 
to  one  another  in  wellknown  classic  odes.  So  widely  are  many  of  these 
poems  known  that  the  faintest  suggestion  will  often  suffice  to  bring  them 
to  mind;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  more  elusive  the  indication 
the  greater  is  apt  to  be  the  pleasure  that  recognition  brings.  Historic 
events  and  legends  are  also  called  to  mind  in  the  same  way.  In  Japan, 
for  instance,  a picture  of  a peach  floating  down  a winding  stream  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  recall  the  fairy  tale  of  Momotaro,  the  Little  Peachling; 
and  similar  instances  could  readily  be  given  by  the  hundred. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are  deeply  sentimental  peoples. 
They  love  their  respective  countries;  they  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
thoughts,  beliefs  and  customs,  the  social  and  religious  observances  hallowed 
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by  the  devotion  of  many  generations  of  their  ancestors.  In  Japan  the 
background  that  these  things  supply  is  enriched  by  many  tales  of  historic 
events  and  heroic  deeds,  by  a large  body  of  folk  lore,  legends  and  tradi- 
tions, by  the  romantic  literature  of  the  olden  time  and  the  classic  poetry 
that  forms  an  important  part  of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  all  the  educated 
people.  Not  even  the  most  modernized  and  Westernized  Japanese  put 
this  background  far  out  of  their  lives.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  it 
enters  into  and  colors  their  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  To  works 
of  art  that  are  in  consonance  with  all  that  it  implies,  and  especially  to 
those  that  harmonize  with  it  in  a quiet,  subdued  and  even  elusive  way, 
the  term  shibui  is  applied.  The  word  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
Tasteful  is  perhaps  the  nearest  one.  But  besides  that  it  signifies  refine- 
ment, serenity,  restraint,  poetic  quality  and  the  elegance  in  simplicity 
that  Horace  had  in  mind  when  he  penned  the  phrase  “simplex  munditiis” ; 
all  these  and  more,  yet  always  as  they  are  related  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  called  up  by  the  underlying  background  I have  endeavored  to  set 
forth.  It  is  not  a synonym  for  our  word  beautiful,  yet,  as  it  always 
connotes  harmonic  relation  of  some  sort,  it  can  not  be  disassociated  from 
the  concept  of  beauty.  Though  broad  in  its  applications,  often  indefinite 
and  illusory,  nevertheless  it  can  not  be  applied  to  things  that  are  devoid 
of  color,  nor  to  those  that  have  too  much  of  it.  But  soft,  low-toned, 
harmonious  hues  are  shibui,  and  so  especially  are  the  colors  that  are 
suggested  in  sumi-ye  of  fine  quality. 

The  exacting  taste  that  is  the  expression  of  liking  for  the  things  to 
which  the  term  shibui  is  properly  applied  is  called  shibui  konomi.  The 
phrase  signifies  not  only  taste  but  taste  of  the  most  refined  and  impeccable 
sort.  This  taste  the  cha-no-yu  ceremony  is  designed  to  cultivate,  and  its 
devotees  have  it  in  marked  degree.  During  several  centuries  the  c ha- jin 
have  inculcated  its  precepts  so  sedulously  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  an  outcome  of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  that  they  so  dearly  love. 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  message  conveyed  by  the 
subject  of  a work  of  art  may  enter  largely  into  the  appreciation  in  which 
it  is  held  by  Japanese  connoisseurs.  Seldom,  however,  do  they  make  the 
mistake  of  placing  too  great  relative  value  upon  the  message.  If  they 
may  rightfully  be  called  connoisseurs,  they  must  see  that,  unless  the  sub- 
ject has  been  beautifully  and  charmingly  presented,  the  aesthetic  value  of 
the  work  will  be  negligible.  In  examining  a picture  the  first  thing  to  look  at 
is  the  coriiposition.  Unless  the  forms,  the  lines,  the  colors  and  the  tones 
have  been  so  arranged,  coordinated  and  harmonized  that  the  result  is  a 
beautiful  and  tranquil  pattern,  nothing  else  can  count  for  very  much. 
Next  the  vitality  or  the  lack  of  it,  the  workmanship  and  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  the  various  things  that  enter  into  the  composition  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  If  all  of  these  fulfill  the  requirements  of  critical 
taste,  then  and  then  only  should  the  subject  be  considered  in  forming 
one’s  verdict.  That  the  subject  of  a work  of  art  may  be  such  as  to 
greatly  enhance  its  merit  is,  however,  unquestionable.  It  is  equally  un- 
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questionable  that  it  may  utterly  condemn  it  whatever  its  artistic  merit 
may  be  apart  from  its  subject. 

That  all  of  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters  of  China  and  Japan,  let 
alone  the  works  by  their  successors  in  modern  times,  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  exacting  taste,  no  sensible  person  can  claim.  Not  even  the 
greatest  of  the  great  artists  anywhere  in  the  world  was  always  at  his  best. 
And  the  Far  Eastern  masters  had  their  shortcomings,  such  as  deficient 
anatomical  konwledge  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  perspective  of 
vanishing  planes.  Of  these,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  so  far 
outweighed  by  the  conspicuous  merits  in  conception  and  execution  which 
the  works  of  these  artists  display  that,  while  they  distress  many  Western 
observers  at  first  sight,  they  count  for  little  in  the  final  summing  up. 
Seldom  do  they  trouble  those  who  have  come  to  feel  the  power  and 
charm  of  the  higher  qualities  in  these  works.  They  regret  them,  of 
course;  and  because  of  them  there  are  works  that  must  be  put  in  the 
category  of  failures.  Fortunately  aerial  perspective  was  always  well 
understood  and  the  subjects  of  a majority  of  the  pictures  that  are  most 
admired  called  for  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  either  anatomy  or  linear 
perspective  on  the  part  of  the  artists  who  painted  them. 

In  their  pictures  we  find  that  the  placing  of  the  figures  on  the  field 
is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  even  the  shape  of  the  uncovered  surface, 
its  proportions  and  its  relation  to  the  figures,  whether  of  living  creatures 
or  of  inanimate  forms,  being  taken  into  consideration.  The  shape  and 
proportions  of  the  field  itself  are  also  matters  that  receive  painstaking 
thought.  Any  attempted  comparison  of  the  relative  merit  of  Far  Eastern 
and  Western  paintings  is  not  only  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  but  is 
also,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  in  any  generalization  that  would  have 
worth,  partly  because  no  logical  basis  exists  or  can  exist  for  the  com- 
parison of  unlike  things,  also  because  the  evaluation  would  have  to  be 
restricted  to  individual  works  if  it  could  justly  be  made  at  all,  and,  further- 
more, because  it  would  be  humanly  impossible  to  prevent  personal  pre- 
judices and  preferences  from  negativing  the  validity  of  the  conclusions. 
Having  made  this  disclaimer,  I wish  to  say  that  I can  not  imagine  a 
Japanese  artist  of  any  distinction  deliberately  choosing  for  a picture  the 
square  fields  which  for  some  time  past  have  been  the  fashion  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  He  would  feel  instinctively  that  the  ratio  of  one  to  one 
is  not  harmonic. 

Another  thing  that  the  Japanese  artist  does  not  regard  lightly  is  the 
placing  of  his  signature.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  signatures  upon  old  paintings  which,  by  the  indubitable 
evidence  of  their  quality,  show  that  they  must  be  the  work  of  artists  of 
more  than  average  ability.  No  doubt  in  some  instances  they  were  painted 
for  dignitaries  who  might  have  taken  offense  had  signatures  been  appended 
without  their  specific  request.  But,  unless  I am  mistaken,  there  are  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  artist  felt  that  there  was  no  place  where  a 
signature  could  be  inserted  without  detriment  to  the  composition,  or,  in 
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other  words,  without  adding  a feature  that,  if  taken  away,  would  make 
the  composition  better. 

Usually  the  Japanese  artists  have  taken  the  signature  into  account, 
as  all  artists  should,  when  planning  their  pictures.  Either  instinctive  or 
sedulously  cultivated  feeling  for  all  the  niceties  of  composition  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  artist  who  attains  merited 
distinction.  Not  only  is  this  feeling  reflected  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Chinese  painters  and  the  Japanese  masters  of  the  classic  schools;  it  is 
shown  also  in  works  by  others  of  humble  station.  The  more  eminent  of 
the  artists  of  the  ukiyo-e  school  had  it  in  high  degree,  as  their  paintings 
and  prints  bear  witness;  and  it  is  this  as  much  as  anything  else  that 
entitles  them  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  list  of  the  artists  of  whose 
attainments  the  Japanese  people  may  justly  be  proud.  With  some  of 
them  the  feeling  for  rhythmic  line  composition  was  remarkably  fine. 
Especially  in  the  color  prints  by  Katsukawa  Shunsho,  depicting  actors  in 
costume,  will  many  delightful  examples  of  such  rhythmic  composition, 
widely  varied  in  character,  be  found.  In  one  notable  print  that  comes  to 
my  mind  he  portrayed  the  fifth  Ichikawa  Danjuro  in  a “Shibaraku”  role, 
in  a composition  built  up  of  ingeniously  modified  variations  of  the  square. 
Attention  having  been  called  to  the  unharmonic  proportions  of  the  square, 
this  print  is  mentioned  particularly  because  it  shows  how  Shunsho  over- 
came the  difficulty  by  taking  the  square  forms,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
using,  and  depicting  them  as  transformed  by  the  curves  and  folds  of  the 
actor’s  garments.  Then  perceiving  that  he  had  given  the  figure  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a square  tilted  diamond-wise,  by  a stroke  of  genius  he  intro- 
duced in  the  background  the  mon  of  the  Nakamura  theatre — a ginkgo 
leaf  on  a square  diamond  that  has  its  corners  cut  off — and  so  placed  it 
that  it  rhythmically  repeats  the  form  of  the  figure  and  the  diagonal  lines 
that  enter  into  its  composition.  So  skilfully  did  he  play  with  these  forms 
that  the  resulting  picture  is  truly  symphonic. 

Another  notable  instance  of  what  rhythmic  drawing  can  impart  to  a 
picture  is  shown  in  a famous  painting  by  the  early  master  Tosa  Nagataka 
on  a pair  of  screens  in  an  important  private  collection  that  I have  been 
privileged  to  see.  The  subject  is  a game  of  football  played  by  court 
nobles,  and  in  waiting  seated  behind  a maku,  a group  of  their  toneri, 
dressed  in  white  robes  and  black  eboshi,  one  of  them  stretching  out  his 
arms  and  yawning,  the  others  nodding  their  heads  and  hardly  able  to  keep 
awake.  The  black  hats  of  the  seated  figures  are  so  placed  in  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shunsho  print,  can  only 
be  described  in  words  as  musical. 

It  would  be  easy  to  specify  many  other  instances  of  effective  rhythm 
in  line,  form  and  color,  but  as  words  alone  are  not  adequate  to  convey  a 
clear  impression  of  them  I will  only  call  attention  to  the  color  prints  of 
kacho,  or  flower-bird  subjects,  by  Hiroshige,  in  which  the  birds  are  cleverly 
depicted  in  such  positions  that  their  forms  repeat  with  comparatively 
little  difference  the  forms  of  the  flowers. 
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THE  ART  OF  ASIA. 

By  Laurence  Binyon,  Esq. 


Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Oriental  art  have  generally 
approached  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  one  particular 
country.  At  this  joint  meeting  of  the  Japan  and  China 
Societies,  it  may  perhaps  be  an  appropriate  moment  for  trying 
to  see  the  arts  of  those  two  countries  in  their  historical  setting 
and  background. 

In  this  lecture  I want  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  the 
art  of  Asia.  It  is  a vast  theme,  as  vast  perhaps  as  the  art  of 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  I cannot  attempt  more 
than  the  briefest  outline ; and  you  will  perhaps  condemn  my 
rashness  in  attempting  so  much  as  that.  But  even  in  this 
brief  space  it  may,  I think,  be  possible  to  indicate  something 
of  the  diverse  elements  which  have  formed  the  character  of 
Asiatic  art ; to  emphasize  what  is  typical  in  the  genius  of  the 
art  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  China,  and  Japan ; to  note  the 
relation  in  which  the  arts  of  these  countries  stand  to  one 
another. 

A complete  survey  of  the  field  would,  of  course,  include 
the  monumental  art  of  Assyria  and  Ancient  Persia,  as  seen  in 
the  imposing  sculptures  still  preserved.  But  of  these  I shall 
say  nothing,  partly  for  lack  of  space,  partly  also  because  these 
creations  of  antiquity  have  had  no  such  direct  and  vital 
influence  on  the  later  art  of  Asia  as  the  classic  art  of  antiquity 
has  had  on  European  traditions.  Roughly  we  may  take  as 
our  starting-point  a date  corresponding  to  the  Christian  era. 

What  was  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  first  century  a.d.  ? 

The  invasion  of  Alexander,  who  had  passed  through  Persia 
and  Bactria  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  had  been  a momentous 
event.  Indirectly  it  had  brought  about  the  creation  of  a strong 
central  power  in  India  : and  the  conversion  of  the  great  Indian 
Emperor  Asoka  to  Buddhism  was  of  vast  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Hellenic  influence  also  had  been 
brought  far  into  the  Asian  Continent.  It  took  no  vital  hold, 
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and  was  soon  an  ebbing  tide.  But  Alexander’s  conquest  set 
free  a great  current  of  various  activities  between  East  and 
West.  Right  from  China  to  the  Mediterranean  stretched  the 
high  road  along  which  the  prfecious  silks  were  brought  by 
traders  to  the  markets  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  two  great  ports 
of  traffic  at  the  Western  end  were  Antioch  and  Alexandria : 
and  from  these  cities  the  fermenting  ideas  of  the  period,  the 
new  cults  and  religious  speculations  with  which  it  was  so  rife, 
were  carried  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  the  silk  trade  was  main- 
tained, into  the  heart  of  Asia.  During  the  first  Christian 
centuries  the  Central  Asian  region  was  a kind  of  whirlpool  of 
religious  thought.  The  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics,  as 
well  as  Christianity  proper,  spread  from  Alexandria  eastward, 
meeting  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  in  Persia  and  the  full  tide  of 
Buddhism  in  its  outward  triumphant  flow  from  India.  Mani, 
a Persian,  attempted  in  the  second  century  a.d.  to  form  a new 
religion,  Manichaeism,  fusing  the  vital  elements  of  Zoroas- 
trianism, Christianity,  and  Buddhism  into  a single  world- 
religion.  And  with  this  deep  stirring  of  religious  thought 
arose  a manifold  activity  in  art. 

A winged  angel  is  one  of  a series  of  lunettes  painted  about 
the  third  century  on  the  wall  of  a Buddhist  shrine  built  in  the 
desert  within  the  borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan.*  And  yet  the 
painting  is  thoroughly  Western  in  style,  in  feeling,  in  sense  of 
form ! We  are  reminded  at  once  of  the  few  remaining  relics 
of  classical  painting  in  Europe ; we  are  reminded  of  the  late 
Greek  portraits  found  on  mummy-cases  in  Egypt,  with  their 
large  prominent  eyes  and  broad  vigorous  outline.  And  yet 
in  this  same  shrine  are  painted  groups  of  Buddha  and  his 
disciples,  and  scenes  from  the  Buddha  legend.  Well,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  painter  of  these 
frescoes  was  a citizen  of  the  Roman  Empire — a Syrian  perhaps 
from  Asia  Minor  who  had  carried  his  art,  derived  from 
Hellenistic  tradition,  into  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
on  one  of  the  frescoes  he  has  signed  his  name,  Tita,  a variant 
probably  of  the  Roman  Titus. 

Such  evidence  as  this  might  lead  us,  and  has  already  led 
some  theorists,  to  the  conclusion  that  Western  art,  penetrating 


* M.  A.  Stein,  Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay,  Vol.  I.  Plate  IV. 
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so  far  into  Asia,  provided  the  art  of  that  continent  with 
material  to  work  upon  and  with  its  first  dominant  inspiration. 

But  in  truth  the  evidence  supports  no  conclusion  of  the 
kind.  The  painter  of  these  angel  frescoes  was  plainly  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  thought  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  express.  His  treatment  of  the  Buddha  figure  is 
entirely  unimpressive.  If  we  compare  for  a moment  any  work 
of  the  mature  art  of  Asia  with  these  frescoes,  we  can  find  no 
point  of  connection  between  them. 

A like  theory  of  Greek  inspiration  being  at  the  source  of 
Asian  sculpture  was  propounded  by  various  scholars  when  the 
sculpture  of  Gandhara  was  first  brought  to  light.  Gandhara 
was  a small  kingdom  outside  the  North-west  of  India ; and 
there  a school  of  sculptors,  working  in  a late  Hellenistic 
tradition,  attempted  to  create  images  of  Buddha  and  his 
legend  in  response  to  the  fervour  of  Buddhist  faith,  which, 
arriving  from  India,  had  seized  on  the  people  of  Gandhara. 
But  here  again  it  is  the  same  story.  Art  works  from  within. 
It  may  borrow  externals ; but  it  is  the  spirit  within  which 
moulds  it.  Something  of  bodily  grace,  something  in  the  folds 
of  drapery,  remains  in  the  Buddhist  art  of  China  and  Japan  as 
a legacy  from  far-off  Greece  ; but  that  is  all.* 

We  have  literary  evidence  that  in  India,  as  in  China,  the 
art  of  painting  on  the  walls  of  palaces  was  practised  at  least 
some  centuries  b.c. 

There  still  exist  in  India,  in  Orissa,  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  a cave  which  date  from  the  second  century  b.c. 

The  technique  of  these  frescoes,  with  strong  outline  and  the 
use  of  colours  confined  to  red  and  black  on  white,  reminds  one 
of  the  earliest  paintings  known  to  us,  the  prehistoric  paintings 
found  in  Spain  and  South-western  France. 

The  traditions  of  craftsmanship  in  the  East  are  fixed  and 
persistent.  Everywhere  in  India,  in  Turkestan,  in  China,  in 
Japan,  we  find  the  same  method  of  fresco-painting  on  lime 
with  a strong  expressive  outline  and  clear  colouring.  It 
corresponds  to  what  is  known  of  the  earlier  type  of  painting 
in  Greece  itself.  The  presumption  of  an  early  Asiatic  style  of 
painting  diffused  as  widely  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 


* Buddha  (Apollo -type).  Lahore  Museum. 
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is  one  that  is  likely  to  win  general  acceptance.  It  was  from 
this  primitive  style,  we  may  presume,  that  the  various 
countries  of  Asia  developed  each  a national  style  of  art, 
always,  however,  retaining  a common  base  of  character. 

In  the  greatest  series  of  early  Indian  frescoes  which  are 
still  preserved  art  has  become  mature. 

In  a remote  ravine  among  the  mountains  of  Haiderabad  a 
great  scarp  of  precipitous  rock  sweeps  in  a horseshoe  curve 
above  a stream.  It  is  a place  of  wild  and  solitary  beauty. 

All  along  the  surface  of  the  cliff  the  rock  has  been  hollowed 
out  into  what  are  often  called  caves,  but  are  really  spacious 
halls  elaborately  hewn  in  imitation  of  actual  structure.  There 
are  twenty-nine  of  these,  four  being  churches,  the  rest  monastery 
dwellings.  Many  of  them  contain  paintings.  These  frescoes 
are  not  all  of  one  date ; the  earliest  are,  perhaps,  of  the  first 
century  a.d.,  the  latest  and  finest  of  the  seventh  century. 

These  paintings  are  all  Buddhist  in  subject.  We  are  apt 
to  associate  Buddhist  art  with  a hieratic  character,  with 
paintings  and  statues  of  the  mystical  Bodhisattvas,  apparitions 
from  the  supernatural  world ; with  an  art  that  has  no  concern 
with  the  actual  and  the  visible.  But  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  Ajanta  frescoes  have  for  subject  the  stories  told  of  the 
lives  of  the  Buddha  in  his  previous  incarnations  on  earth. 
And  so  we  find  portrayed  before  our  eyes  the  actual  life  of 
India  of  that  time. 

Here  in  a palace-interior,*  where  pillars  of  deep  red  are 
crowned  by  capitals  of  pale  blue  marble,  a prince  is  seated 
receiving  offerings  from  young  girls.  How  full  of  natural 
grace  and  courtesy  are  their  attitudes  and  movements ! We 
have  no  need  to  make  excuses  for  a primitive  stage  of  art. 
All  is  largely  designed,  with  an  easy  mastery  over  the  means 
of  representation.  Others  again  are  outdoor  scenes.  There  is 
a scene  from  the  story  which  afterwards  wandered  to  Europe 
and  became  the  well-known  legend  of  St.  Hubert, | the  hunts- 
man who  followed  a stag  which  turned  to  show  him  a crucifix 
planted  between  its  antlers.  In  the  Indian  story  it  is  a certain 
king,  frantically  enamoured  of  the  chase,  who  pursues  a deer 

* Ajanta  Frescoes,  published  by  the  India  Society,  Plate  XIII. 

| Ibid.  Plate  VIII.  A few  reproductions  are  here  given  by 
permission. 
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headlong,  leaving  his  courtiers  behind  him,  till  he  falls  into  a 
pit  full  of  water  which  he  had  not  noticed  in  his  haste.  The 
deer  takes  pity  on  him  and  pulls  him  out,  and  so  transforms 
his  nature.  The  freshness  and  animation  of  this  scene,  with 
its  thickets  of  green  so  admirably  suggested  and  the  many 
moving  figures,  remind  one  of  paintings  by  Pisanello.  But 
the  all-embracing  tenderness  of  Buddhism,  its  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  patience  and  beauty  of  the  life  outside 
humanity,  gives  to  these  scenes  an  atmosphere  very  different 
from  that  of  any  mere  hunting  scene.  The  deer  itself  is  the 
being  who  was  afterwards  to  be  born  as  the  Buddha. 

Another  story  is  of  the  great  white  elephant,  also  an 
incarnation  of  the  Buddha.*  Owing  to  a spite  conceived  in  a 
former  existence,  a young  queen  desired  to  rob  this  king  of 
elephants  of  his  tusks,  and  sent  a hunter  to  procure  them. 
The  hunter,  after  surmounting  incredible  obstacles,  found  his 
victim,  but  was  unable  to  saw  off  the  tusks  himself.  The 
elephant  then  took  the  saw  in  his  trunk  and  cut  them  off 
himself,  knowing  why  and  for  whom  the  thing  was  done. 
The  prize  was  brought  home  to  the  queen ; but  she,  at  last 
perceiving  her  own  littleness  of  soul  and  the  Buddha’s 
magnanimity,  turned  away  in  shame  from  the  sacrifice  she 
had  thought  to  enjoy,  and  allowed  herself  to  die.  The  group 
of  the  dying  queen  surrQunded  by  her  attendants  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  conceived  in  this  whole  series  of  frescoes,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  Indian  art.  Note,  too,  the  masterly 
drawing  of  the  elephant. 

The  characteristic  spirit  of  compassion  flowing  out  for  all 
living  creatures,  which  gives  a singular  gentleness  to  all  these 
scenes,  a gentleness  felt  even  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures, — 
this  spirit  finds  its  culmination  in  a superhuman  figure  which 
is  the  supreme  expression  of  the  art  of  Ajanta.  No  one 
certainly  knows  whom  this  figure  is  intended  to  represent ; 
whether  Gautama  renouncing  the  world,  or  the  great 
Bodhisattva,  the  genius  of  compassion,  Avalokitesvara,  who 
is  said  to  refuse  salvation  till  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world 
is  accomplished.  Of  superhuman  size,  among  a confused 

* Ajanta  Frescoes,  Plate  XXVII. 

| Ibid.  Plate  XI. 
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multitude  of  smaller  shapes,  variously  occupied,  and  a back- 
ground of  rocky  ledge  and  tree,  this  great  form  stands  out 
detached  as  a spirit  looking  down  in  pity  on  all  the  world. 
If  not  famous  yet,  this  figure  should  be  famous  among  the 
great  creations  of  art,  as  nobly  expressive  and  as  pregnant  with 
mysterious  meaning  as  the  colossal  forms  of  Michelangelo. 

In  these  Ajanta  frescoes  we  find  an  abounding  and  inex- 
haustible delight  in  life — in  the  beauty  of  form  and  movement 
in  men  and  women  and  animals,  in  the  freshness  of  leaves,  in 
the  earth  and  the  sunshine.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
joyous  exuberance,  the  natural  vigour  and  hope  of  youth, 
there  is  the  capacity  for  profound  sorrow  and  an  exalted 
compassion.  The  secret  of  this  art  is  a deep  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  element  in  man,  conceived  not  as  an  essence 
apart,  to  be  cloistered  and  protected  from  the  material  world, 
but  as  something  pervading  and  refining  all  the  actions  and 
events  in  which  men  and  women  take  part,  and  colouring 
with  its  own  tinge  even  the  unconscious  life  of  Nature. 

These  frescoes  have  the  same  kind  of  significance  and 
promise  for  the  art  of  Asia  that  the  early  Italian  frescoes  have 
for  the  art  of  Europe.  If  inferior  in  some  aspects,  especially 
in  design,  they  are  superior  in  one  aspect : they  are  not  so 
exclusively  occupied  with  human  figures,  they  admit  re- 
freshingly the  world  of  animals  and  vegetation.  Animals 
and  birds  are  painted  with  more  mastery  because  with  more 
sympathy  and  insight.* 

(I  have  been  permitted  to  show  on  the  screen  these  illus- 
trations, which  are  taken  from  Lady  Herringham’s  copies  of 
the  frescoes,  now  lent  by  the  India  Society  to  the  India 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  India  Society  has  just 
published  a magnificent  series  of  reproductions.) 

From  a morning  of  such  magnificent  promise  what  might 
we  not  expect  ? But  alas ! the  story  of  Indian  painting  so 
nobly  begun  drops  into  centuries  of  total  darkness.  No  doubt 
the  practice  of  painting  continued : it  reappears  again  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; no  doubt  there  has  been 
immense  destruction  by  the  Mohammedans ; but  for  close  on 
a thousand  years,  so  far  as  anything  is  known  at  present,  we 


* Ibid.  Plate  XX. 


have  an  astounding  gap  and  silence.  Buddhist  art  was  not  to 
die ; it  was  to  flourish  exceedingly  in  Central  Asia,  in  China, 
in  Japan,  in  Tibet.  But  in  the  land  of  its  birth  it  died  out. 

Some  writers  have  professed  to  find  in  the  frescoes  of 
Ajanta  traces  of  Chinese  and  Persian  influence.  If  such  be 
recognised  they  are  so  little  important  as  to  be  insignificant. 
Chinese  art  of  the  same  period  was,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a quite 
different  character  of  drawing  and  design.  Certain  of  the 
figures  wear  a Persian  dress.  But  we  really  know  almost 
nothing  about  contemporary  Persian  painting.  Persia  under 
the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  con- 
quering Arabs  in  642  a.d.,  had  probably  a flourishing  art. 
The  decorative  designs  which  it  preferred,  largely  influenced 
the  textiles  of  Central  Asia ; and  the  products  of  Sassanian 
craftsmanship  were  prized  in  China  and  Japan  ; but  of  the 
figure  painting  of  the  period  nothing  has  survived.  Persian 
painting,  as  wre  know  it,  begins  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Mongols.  To  that  we  shall  come 
later.  Meanwhile,  let  us  linger  for  a few  moments  in  India. 
A few  specimens  from  Ajanta  will  serve  to  show  what  the 
Indian  genius  could  achieve  in  painting.  To  supplement 
these  I have  chosen  two  or  three  examples  of  Indian  sculpture ; 
and  though  these  are  but  a mere  indication,  they  may  illustrate 
something  of  the  character  of  the  art  and  of  what,  at  its  best, 
it  could  achieve. 

There  is  now  in  the  India  Museum  in  London  a beautiful 
torso  carved  in  red  sandstone.*  Its  date  is  doubtful,  but  it 
belongs  to  a very  early  period.  It  represents  a young  hero, 
possibly  the  prince  Siddartha  who  was  to  become  the  Buddha. 
The  beauty  of  this  torso  is  different  from  the  beauty  of  a Greek 
marble,  though  there  is  a resemblance  of  quality,  and  a like 
sense  of  the  grace  of  vigorous  youth.  But  it  has  a kind  of 
aroma  of  spiritual  rather  than  bodily  charm,  mere  torso  as  it 
is  ; and  so  in  some  ways  it  seems  more  allied  to  mediaeval 
sculpture.  After  all,  such  reminders  only  bring  out  the  truth 
that  this  is  work  unique  of  its.  kind.  It  is  akin  to  the  art 
of  Ajanta  in  its  inspiration ; vigorous  but  gentle,  it  seems  to 
express  the  grace  and  poise  of  a spirit  neither  withdrawn  from 

* Coomaraswamy  ; Eleven  Plates  representing  Indian  Sculpture. 
Ibid.  V isvakarma. 
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the  delights  of  the  world  and  disgusted  with  the  mortality  of 
man  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  immersed  in  the  life  of  the  senses. 
Of  a classic  purity  of  style,  noble  and  restrained  in  contour,  it 
shows  in  the  restricted  but  rich  ornament  the  germ  of  an  Indian 
tendency  to  decoration,  afterwards  to  become  extravagant 
and  heavy. 

Another  specimen  of  classic  Indian  sculpture  is  a relief,  cut 
deeply  from  the  rock,  in  Ceylon  ; it  is  probably  of  the  seventh 
century,  coeval  with  the  latest  and  finest  of  the  Ajanta 
paintings.  It  is  the  figure  of  a famous  sage,  Kapila,  who  was 
gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  seated  in  meditation.*  The 
sense  of  latent  force,  as  well  as  of  aloofness  and  concentrated 
thought,  gives  a strange  impressiveness  to  this  figure,  com- 
bining elements  of  a kind  to  which  I can  hardly  remember  a 
parallel  in  sculpture.  It  is  designed  with  great  grandeur,  the 
pose  of  the  outstretched  arm  is  a magnificent  invention.  The 
purity  of  form  we  see  here  is  all  too  rare  in  Indian  sculpture. 

The  weaker  tendencies  of  Indian  art  are  not  wholly  absent 
even  from  two  colossal  statues  of  war-horse  and  warrior  at  a 
temple  in  Orissa. | The  onward  movement  of  the  horse  and 
the  striding  man  beside  it  is  magnificently  given  : the  whole 
group  is  grandly  and  powerfully  conceived.  It  challenges 
comparison  with  the  greatest  of  similar  works  in  sculpture. 
Yet  by  comparison  with  these  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  lacking  in  the  finest  economy  of  style,  the  style  which 
eschews  the  superfluous  like  the  instinct  of  an  athlete.  And 
superfluity  is  the  great  vice  of  Indian  art,  an  exuberance  which 
loses  control  of  itself  and  defeats  its  own  aims. 

Most  of  the  mediaeval  sculpture  of  India  is  inspired  by 
the  Hindu  religion.  Buddhism  died  out  in  India,  but  swept 
northwards  and  eastwards  in  a triumphant  movement  over 
Asia  to  Japan. 

The  advancing  tide  of  Buddhism,  carrying  in  its  wake  a 
rich  store  of  Indian  imagery,  arrived  at  last  in  China.  There 
it  met  a race  which  had  already  a vigorous  art  of  its  own. 
All  representations  of  the  Buddha  legends,  which  the  Ajanta 

* Vincent  Smith,  History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  p.  123  ; 
also  Coomaraswamy ; Visvakarma. 

| E.  B.  Havell ; also  Coomaraswamy  ; Visvakarma. 
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frescoes  illustrate  in  a character  so  entirely  Indian,  were  not 
only  treated  by  the  Chinese  artists  in  their  own  manner,  but 
the  personages  were  portrayed  as  Chinese,  not  only  in  type 
and  feature,  but  in  every  detail  of  costume.  This  convention 
once  fixed  was  adhered  to  and  never  abandoned,  even  in 
Japan.  Sakyamuni  has  become  a Chinese  prince,  in  purely 
Chinese  surroundings.  As  China  became  more  familiar  with 
Buddhist  symbolism  and  with  the  actual  images  of  the  Indian 
faith  brought  from  Khotan  and  Gandhara,  and  as  the  later 
Buddhist  doctrine,  with  its  worship  of  the  great  Bodhisattvas, 
began  to  supersede  the  simpler  primitive  teaching  of  Buddha, 
Chinese  artists  eagerly  assimilated  the  forms  and  symbols  of 
the  conquering  faith.  What  they  borrowed  was,  however, 
always  subdued  to  the  genius  and  idiom  of  their  own  art. 

What  was  the  character,  then,  and  what  were  the  dominant 
features,  of  the  native  Chinese  art  ? Apart  from  bronze  vessels 
and  incense-burners  dating  from  various  centuries  b.c.,  there 
is  very  little  of  Chinese  art  surviving  before  the  advent  of 
Buddhism.  One  of  the  chief  monuments  is  a series  of  low 
reliefs  on  a tomb  in  Shantung.*  These  sculptures  date  from 
the  second  century  a.d.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  the 
subjects  mean.  But  we  seem  to  be  in  presence  of  a race  of 
great  original  energy  and  vitality,  especially  in  the  lowest 
frieze,  where  two  figures  are  striking  at  a serpent  which  has 
seized  a third  and  is  strangling  him.  Above  all  we  have  the 
impression  of  mass.  But  the  masses  are  never  immobile  and 
inert,  there  is  a strong  sense  of  movement  whether  actual  or 
latent.  If  one  had  to  characterise  this  art  in  the  briefest 
manner,  one  might  say  that  it  was  especially  distinguished 
by  the  feeling  for  volume  and  momentum.  This  power  of 
expressing  movement  and  also  of  the  volume  of  life  within  the 
outline  of  a form  persists  throughout  Chinese  art. 

When  we  come  to  painting,  we  find  another  characteristic 
element.  The  Chinese  write  with  a brush ; and  painting  in 
their  view  is  not  only  intimately  allied  with  writing,  but  is 
reckoned  as  actually  a branch  of  writing.  We  possess  recently 
discovered  letters  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  these  indicate 
as  much  mastery  of  the  brush  as  any  later  writing.  To  a 
people  trained  from  childhood  to  write  expressively  and 

* E.  Chavannes,  Mission  Archeologique  dans  la  Chine,  Plate  LXI. 
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sensitively  the  strokes  of  the  intricate  Chinese  characters,  we 
should  expect  that  their  painting  would,  even  in  primitive 
times  of  art,  show  a high  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
brush.  The  painting  attributed  to  Ku  K’ai-Chih  in  the 
British  Museum  may  or  may  not  be  an  original  work ; but 
the  fineness  and  subtlety  of  the  “ handwriting,”  to  use  a term 
quite  appropriate  in  speaking  of  Chinese  art,  are,  I think,  in 
themselves  no  ground  for  judging  it  to  belong  to  a later  date. 
Ku  K’ai-Chih  was  a famous  Chinese  master  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.*  Instead  of  the  impression  of  mass,  proper  to 
sculpture  and  its  material,  the  fine  writing  line  on  the  smooth 
silk  is  used  to  express  human  character  with  singular  subtlety 
and  intensity.  Even  thus  early  we  arrive  at  the  sense  of 
intimacy  and  refinement  which  only  comes  to  a ripe  art,  and 
we  feel  convinced  that  a long  tradition  must  lie  behind  work 
so  sensitive  and  mature.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  Indian 
influence  in  this  picture  or  in  the  picture  attributed  to  the 
same  master  which  has  lately  passed  from  the  most  famous  of 
Chinese  collections  into  that  of  Mr.  Freer.  Mr.  Freer’s  picture 
is  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  expressive 
rendering  of  swift  and  buoyant  movement  in  delicate,  nervous 
line.  I think  it  is  certain  that,  whether  these  pictures  are 
originals  or  early  copies,  they  represent  the  style  of  the  fourth 
century.  Now  Ku  K’ai-Chih,  we  know,  painted  Buddhist 
pictures.  What  these  were  like  we  cannot  tell ; but,  at  any 
rate,  his  art,  as  we  know  it,  is  essentially  and  entirely  Chinese. 
The  native  tradition  of  painting  in  China,  then,  had  for  one 
of  its  chief  characteristics  a beauty  of  handwriting,  a power 
of  modulating  the  strokes  of  the  brush  and  making  them 
expressive  of  the  artist’s  nature,  the  intensity  and  force  of  his 
spirit.  Such  an  art  as  this  readily  allies  itself  with  the 
instinct  for  communicating  the  sense  of  movement.  The 
great  draughtsmen  of  Europe  have  for  the  most  part  been 
distinguished  by  their  searching  grasp  of  structure  and  their 
power  of  suggesting  roundness  and  mass.  They  have  seconded 
their  powers  by  close  studies  of  anatomy.  The  Chinese  recall 
rather  exceptional  artists  like  Botticelli,  with  whom  the  love 
of  sinuous  rhythmical  line  is  an  inborn  passion,  and  whose 

* Makimono  attributed  to  Ku  K’ai-Chih,  published  by  the  British 
Museum. 
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instinct  for  representing  movement  became  at  last  a mannerism. 
The  love  of  movement — continuous  movement — which  per- 
vades Chinese  art,  is  the  outcome  of  a certain  attitude  of 
mind  and  philosophy  of  life.  If  you  wish  to  seize  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  genius  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  the 
sayings  and  paradoxes  of  Laotze,  the  great  sage  who  was 
contemporary  with  Confucius,  and  almost  of  Buddha  too. 

The  conviction  that  life  consists  of  change,  that  without 
change  and  without  movement  there  is  no  life,  this  conviction 
seems  to  be  ever  present  in  Chinese  art,  underlying  even  its 
chosen  patterns  of  decoration. 

The  decorative  ornament  of  the  West  is  mostly  of  a static 
character.  It  is  made  up  of  stable  forms,  and  relies  on  the 
principle  of  symmetry.  Persian  and  Indian  ornament  are  not 
•essentially  different  from  this.  But  Chinese  decoration  with 
its  recurring  motives  of  cloud  and  wave  and  sinuous  dragons, 
takes  the  most  fluid  elements  for  its  matter  and  imparts  to  its 
patterns  a vibration  as  of  things  alive. 

Indian  thought,  like  Chinese  thought,  is  full  of  the  fact  of 
change  and  impermanence  in  everything,  including  human 
personality. 

But  while  the  Indian  spirit  accepts  the  fact  with  resigna- 
tion, and  pines  always  for  a place  of  rest  from  the  endless 
•chain  of  existence,  the  Chinese  spirit  seems  rather  to  be 
exhilarated  by  the  consciousness  that  every  life  is  part  of  the 
streaming,  ever-changing  energy  of  the  universe. 

Take  again  this  statue,  produced  in  the  Buddhist  tradition, 
a portrait  of  a Buddhist  saint.  It  follows,  perhaps,  Indian 
prototypes,  but  with  what  a difference  of  character ! There  is 
nothing  of  the  Indian  softness,  that  flaccid  resignation  in  the 
forms  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  seated,  meditative  figures 
of  Indian  sculpture.  Here  there  is  a latent  energy  and  fire 
which  belong  to  the  ardour  of  the  spirit. 

In  this  drawing,*  which  is  very  likely  a copy  from  a large 
wall-painting  of  the  T’ang  period  (seventh  to  tenth  century), 
the  conviction  of  an  energy  of  movement  as  the  essence  of  life 
is  vividly  expressed.  We  seem  transported  into  a world  of 

* F.  R.  Martin, Zeichnungen  nach  Wu-Tao  Tze  (1913).  Plates  XLIV. 
and  L. 
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stream  and  flow,  where  elemental  creatures  move  untrammelled 
by  corporeal  weight,  yet  endowed  with  superhuman  force.  The 
subject  is  from  an  old  Chinese  folk-tale  of  demons  that  fight 
with  animals.  We  talk  of  demonic  energy ; and  here  surely 
that  phrase  is  embodied  to  the  life.  A gust  of  electric  storm 
seems  to  sweep  through  the  whole  design,  and  to  carry  us 
along  with  it. 

The  next  illustration  is  a drawing  from  the  same  series. 
The  same  peculiar  power  which  we  saw  in  a primitive  form 
in  the  relief  of  the  Han  period  is  here  displayed  to  the  utmost 
capacity.  Though  only  line  is  used,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
volume  and  momentum  of  these  figures.  And  now  the  beasts 
and  reptiles,  carved  with  rude  vigour  by  the  early  sculptor 
on  the  stone,  are  drawn  with  a brush  of  supreme  mastery. 
Leonardo  could  not  have  surpassed  them. 

In  comparing  these  with  Indian  drawings,  we  feel  at  once 
the  inborn  superiority  of  the  Chinese  genius  for  design.  I 
mean  that  faculty  which  creates  from  the  pictorial  elements 
it  uses . an  organic  unity,  holding  the  parts  in  equilibrium. 
Balance  is  the  pivot  of  art,  says  Rodin,  and  in  the  attainment 
of  balance  the  Chinese  have  not  been  rivalled  by  any  other 
race.  Through  this  balance  of  organic  unity  even  the 
stormiest  and  most  violent  forms  can  be  held  as  in  a charmed 
repose ; and  this  repose  is  what  we  miss  most  often  in  Indian 
design,  grandiose  and  fecund  as  it  is,  and  rich  in  particular 
beauties. 

As  Chinese  art  develops  it  gradually  invents  a system  of 
spacing  which  is  quite  new  in  the  art  of  the  world,  and  quite 
unique,  though  carried  out  with  special  variations  by  the 
Japanese  who  inherited  it.*  The  next  examples  will  illustrate 
my  meaning  better  than  words.  Whatever  China  has  borrowed 
from  outside  (and  probably,  like  most  original  races  and 
original  talents,  she  has  borrowed  much),  this  genius  for 
spacing  remains  her  own  and  is  of  the  indestructible  essence 
of  her  art.  It  is  the  miraculous  faculty  of  design,  that  without 
recourse  to  symbol  it  can  take  the  simplest  of  living  things 
and  convert  them  from  fact  into  idea,  so  that  we  no  longer  see 
merely  the  object  represented,  but  are  somehow  admitted  with 

* Geese.  Sung  Period.  British  Museum.  (A  reproduction  of 
which  has  been  made  by  Y.  Urushibara.^ — Ed.) 
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seeing  eyes  into  the  mystery  of  life  itself,  the  something  sacred 
at  the  heart  of  things  which  appeals  to  what  is  profoundest  in 
ourselves.  Something  in  us  of  which  we  were  not  conscious,  far 
below  the  surface  of  our  intelligence,  comes  up  into  the  light. 

With  all  their  genius  for  design,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  their  art,  the  Chinese  did  not  spend  themselves  on  abstract 
problems  of  decoration,  but  kept  their  design  animated  and 
nourished  by  an  intimate  observation  of  Nature.  And  this 
was  not  mere  observation  for  its  own  sake,  it  was  prompted 
by  an  impassioned  love  of  all  that  has  most  power  to  liberate 
and  enchant  our  spirits  in  the  world  without : the  miracle  of 
flowers  for  ever  springing  and  fading,  the  passage  of  the  moon, 
the  purity  of  the  snow,  the  airy  motion  of  birds,  the  endurance 
and  the  vastness  of  the  mountains.  So  the  landscape  art  of 
China,  in  all  its  various  phases,  remains  in  richness  and  poetic 
depth  of  mood  unsurpassed  even  now. 

We  feel  no  veiling  interval  of  time  between  these  typical 
Chinese  paintings  of  a thousand  years  ago  and  ourselves.  Of 
how  much  of  European  art  can  we  say  this  ? 

How  modern  in  spirit  the  Chinese  paintings  were  so  many 
centuries  ago  we  shall  realise  if  we  turn  to  Persia. 

For  Persian  painting  really  begins  with  the  fall  of  Baghdad 
and  its  destruction  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Mongols  had  conquered  China  in  the  same  century.  All 
these  Chinese  paintings  which  we  have  been  discussing  were 
produced  before  that  date.  But  now  the  invading  Mongols 
brought  in  their  wake  Chinese  artists,  and  China  from  that 
time  exercised  a constant  influence  on  Persian  painting.  The 
Arab  painting  which  existed  before  the  fall  of  Baghdad  is 
relatively  of  slight  importance,  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  but 
a timid  and  meagre  flower  that  grew  from  the  debris  of 
classic  art. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Persian  painting  which  began 
to  flourish  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  less  this  Arab  tradition  than 
that  tradition  of  art  which  had  certainly  been  long  established 
in  Turkestan.  Just  as  this  old  traditional  Asian  style  received 
a special  development  under  the  influence  of  the  Chinese 
genius,  so  on  the  west  of  Turkestan  another  process  of 
development  from  the  same  or  similar  origin  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  genius  of  the  Persian  race.  For  whatever  the 
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influence  of  China,  the  creative  and  essential  part  of  Persian 
painting  is  truly  Persian ; and  the  race  of  Iran  seems  always 
to  have  been  gifted  with  a fine  sense  of  colour,  and  with  the 
instinct  for  design.  At  the  back  of  these,  however,  there  is 
nothing  parallel  to  the  atmosphere  of  ideas  from  which  Indian 
art  in  its  way,  and  Chinese  art  in  its  quite  different  way,  were 
nourished  and  renewed.  Mohammedanism  condemned  ex- 
pressive art ; and  though  the  prohibition  was  not  literally 
obeyed  where  the  natural  bent  for  art  was  strong,  it  acted  as 
a sterilising  influence  by  restricting  the  artist’s  subject-matter. 
The  themes  of  Persian  painting  are,  when  not  portraiture, 
almost  all  taken  from  romance.  Visions  of  deity  ; spiritual 
forms  and  presences ; apparitions  of  power  or  of  pity, — these 
are  absent  from  an  art  dominated  by  doctrine  which  forbade 
the  imagination  to  play  about  its  austere  conception  of  the 
Divine  Unity.  Instead  of  these,  the  Persian  fancy  seems  ever 
intent  on  thoughts  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

Persian  painting,  as  we  know  it,  in  its  purest  and  finest 
form,  is  an  art  of  miniature.  It  is  small  in  scale,  whether  in 
the  form  of  illustrations  to  manuscripts  or  of  albums  of  single 
drawings.  The  drawings  are  often  in  outline  of  an  exquisite 
quality,  with  perhaps  a few  touches  of  colour.  But  while  the 
line-drawing  of  the  Chinese  is  of  the  most  varied  character — 
now  of  an  incredible  fineness,  now  broad,  bold,  and  sweeping, 
or  again  rough  and  jagged  or  violent  with  splintering  strokes — 
the  line  of  the  Persian  artists  is  suave,  smooth,  and  clean, 
rhythmically  used  indeed,  but  presenting  little  variety  of 
•expression. 

But  the  most  characteristic  Persian  painting  is  richly 
coloured.  And  in  certain  qualities  Persian  colour  is  unsur- 
passed. Most  of  the  paintings  have  been  preserved  from 
exposure  between  the  pages  of  books,  and  retain  their  original 
lustre. 

This  page,*  from  a sixteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  poet 
Nizami,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  art  in  its  full  maturity. 
As  a colour-design  it  is  superb.  The  sharp  diagonal  lines  of 
the  white  tents  give  decision  to  a decorative  effect  that  might 
have  been  too  softly  sumptuous,  with  the  gold  of  the  ground, 

* MS.  of  Nizami,  dated  1539-1543,  in  British  Museum. 
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the  deep  blues,  the  rich  crimsons  of  hangings  and  dresses,  the 
pale  grey-green  of  the  plane-trees. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  allow  that  the  interest  of  the  . 
picture  is  discursive.  The  subject  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  love-stories  of  the  East— the  story  of  Leila  and 
Majnun.  The  two  lovers  were  parted  in  youth,  and  while 
Leila  is  married  to  a rich  man  by  her  father,  Majnun,  in 
despair,  forsakes  his  family  and  lives  in  the  desert  surrounded 
by  the  wild  beasts,  who  become  his  friends.  After  some  years 
Leila’s  husband  dies  and  she  sends  for  Majnun  ; but  they  have 
suffered  too  much,  their  joy  is  gone.  Here  an  old  nurse  is 
bringing  the  emaciated  Majnun  to  the  tent  of  Leila.  But 
these,  the  central  figures,  are  almost  lost  in  the  animated 
surroundings  of  the  scene,  the  groups  busy  about  the  tents,, 
milking  the  goats,  and  preparing  a meal. 

The  high  horizon  and  bird’s-eye  view  perspective  of  Persian 
painting  are  common  to  Asiatic  art  and  to  much  of  the  earlier 
art  of  Europe.  But  in  Persia  there  is  no  development,  as  with 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  the  direction  of  a landscape  art. 
The  study  of  atmosphere  is  unknown.  The  climate  of  Persia 
may  partly  account  for  this,  and  also  the  right  instinct  of 
artists  working  on  the  decoration  of  a page.  None  the  less, 
the  fact  remains  that  Persian  design  after  a certain  period 
stagnates.  The  painters  remain  content  with  a prescribed 
convention,  and  their  efforts  seem  wholly  absorbed  in  getting 
the  utmost  possible  richness  from  their  chosen  materials. 

Accepting  these  narrow  limitations,  they  achieved  wonder- 
ful things.  This  page,  by  Bihzad,*  the  most  famous  of  them, 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  shows  that 
at  times  they  could  rise  to  dramatic  invention.  But  no 
dramatic,  no  passionate  motive  ever  so  grips  and  possesses 
a Persian  artist  as  to  absorb  his  whole  imagination.  His 
sensuous  love  of  beauty  cannot  resist  filling  in  the  accessories 
of  the  scene  with  just  as  much  care  and  intention  in  every 
detail  as  he  devotes  to  the  central  figures.  In  the  great 
works  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painters,  as  in  masters  like 
Rembrandt,  accessories  are  subdued  or  suppressed,  the  colour 
is  limited,  and  the  figures  which  create  the  motive  of  the 


* MS.  of  Nizami,  dated  1494,  in  British  Museum. 
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design  are  so  emphasized,  so  dominant  in  the  eye,  that  they 
seem  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  framing  space,  they  seem 
alive  with  all  the  latent  energies  of  actual  men  and  women. 
No  Persian  painting  imposes  itself  thus  on  the  imagination. 
Everything  remains  within  the  frame,  inlaid  as  in  a lustrous 
mosaic.  The  Persian  method  has,  it  is  true,  its  own  com- 
pensations. Just  as  in  the  early  pictures  of  Rossetti  and 
Millais,  everything  is  realized  with  a dream-like  intensity. 
We  get  quite  away  from  the  conventional  everyday  vision  ; 
and  this  is  always  a real  achievement  for  the  painter.  The 
freshness  and  glory  thus  brought  to  the  eye,  as  of  a world 
washed  clean,  with  every  object  magically  distinct  and 
burning  with  clear  colour,  make  a vivid  impression  of 
strangeness.  Strangeness,  remoteness  from  the  routine  of 
every  day,  that  is  of  the  essence  of  romance ; and  no  art 
in  the  world  is  more  steeped  in  romance  than  the  painting 
of  Persia. 

What  could  be  more  romantic  in  atmosphere  than  a page 
like  this,  for  example,  where  a king  and  his  counsellor  ride  up 
to  a ruined  village  ? * The  original  blazes  with  colour  and 
fine  gold ; and  we  see,  as  with  heightened  faculties  and  in  a 
rarefied  air,  the  minutest  details  of  the  scene — the  gazelles 
grazing  in  the  doorway  of  the  ruin,  the  detached  fragments  of 
painted  tiles,  the  herons  in  their  nest  against  a sky  of  dappled 
blue  and  white,  the  delicate  single  plants  of  red  mallow  or 
purple  iris  that  border  the  little  stream.  The  splendour  of 
articulate  Nature  is  brought  home  to  us  with  a kind  of 
intoxicating  effect. 

Persian  painting  corresponds  most  nearly,  I suppose,  to  the 
popular  conception  of  the  East  and  Eastern  art,  founded  on 
the  gorgeous  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  history  of 
the  world’s  art  it  is  a kind  of  backwater,  a magnificent  day- 
dream ; but  it  is  a chapter  certainly  that  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose. 

The  Persian  style  and  Persian  example  were  carried  into 
India  by  the  Mogul  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane. 
The  great  emperor  Akbar,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  encouraged  art  at  his  court.  Though  the 
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Persian  tradition  by  this  time  was  enfeebled  and  degenerate, 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  Hindus.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Indian  paintings  generally  seen  belong  to  the  Mogul  school 
thus  created.  Classic  Persian  themes  of  romance  were  handled 
again  by  Indian  artists ; but  the  great  strength  of  the  school 
is  in  portraiture.  No  period  in  all  history  is  more  vividly 
illustrated  for  us  in  the  persons  of  its  prominent  men  than  this. 
But  after  all  the  Mogul  school  represents  a hybrid  art.  It  is 
neither  wholly  Indian  nor  wholly  Persian.  It  is  happiest, 
perhaps,  in  such  drawings  as  this,  where  a group  of  ascetics 
are  drawn  with  a sympathy  for  the  life  of  thought  that  Persian 
art  never  shows.*  But  there  is  more  living  interest  in  the  purely 
Indian  styles  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Mogul  school. 
This  genuine  Indian  painting,  the  painting  of  Rajputana,  the 
product  chiefly  of  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  to  which  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  had  not  penetrated,  is  still  very 
little  known.  Yet  it  deserves  our  study.  For  here,  after  so 
many  centuries  which  remain  a blank,  we  recapture  something 
of  the  early  spirit  of  Ajanta,  the  humanity,  the  joyousness,  the 
tenderness,  the  spirituality  diffused  in  life  itself.  The  themes 
of  this  art  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  a race  preserving  its 
ancient  ways  and  its  ancient  legends,  above  all  the  knightly 
legends  of  Krishna.  This  drawing  of  a youthful  warrior  seems 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  old  Rajput  race.*)’  It  is  remarkably 
pure  in  line.  I have  only  space  for  one  other  example  of  this 
eminently  happy  art.  Untouched  by  Persian  influence,  this 
Indian  drawing  contrasts  strangely  in  its  airy  delicacy  and 
intimacy  with  the  extravagant,  feverish  effort,  the  loaded 
ornament  and  inchoate  design  which  mark  so  much  of  later 
Indian  sculpture.  You  will  see,  too,  how  wholly  different 
essentially  it  is  from  Persian  work.  These  Indian  draughtsmen 
love  to  contain  their  figures  within  continuous  rhythmic  lines ; 
and  in  this  and  in  their  feeling  for  the  innate  beauty  of  natural 
gesture  and  attitude  they  remind  us  of  another  popular  art,  the 
art  of  the  colour-print  designers  of  Japan. 

* Drawing  in  collection  of  W.  Rothenstein,  Indian  Drawings , 
published  by  Coomaraswamy  for  the  India  Society. 

t Unpublished  drawing  in  British  Museum. 
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It  is  to  Japan  we  must  now  turn. 

In  a sense  Japan  owes  everything  to  China.  But  it  is  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  nations  of  the  West  may  be  said  to 
owe  everything  to  Judaea,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Only  a race  of 
the  finest  creative  gift  as  well  as  the  finest  susceptibility  could 
have  been  able  to  do  what  the  Japanese  have  done ; their  art, 
even  when  most  closely  following  Chinese  example,  has 
always  in  it  something  of  native  mood  and  fibre.  That  they 
should  have  kept  so  close  to  Chinese  tradition  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  yet  have  produced  a variation  so  alive  and  so 
continuously  and  freshly  inventive,  proves  their  originality  as 
much  as  it  proves  their  unique  docility.  It  is  a superficial 
view  which  sees  in  a painter  like  Ingres  only  an  inferior 
imitation  of  Raphael ; and  it  is  a superficial  view  which  sees 
in  the  art  of  Japan  only  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  art  of 
China. 

Even  in  the  periods  in  which  the  main  aim  of  Japanese 
masters  was  to  emulate  the  Chinese  they  adored,  there  is 
always  that  spontaneous  difference  which  reveals  a creative 
element.  I think  we  can  feel  it  in  this  very  early  landscape.* 
But  for  my  present  purpose  I shall  single  out  only  those  phases 
of  Japanese  art  which  are  most  purely  Japanese. 

A certain  fastidiousness,  a certain  love  of  scrupulous  and 
cleanly  order,  belongs  to  the  Japanese  character;  we  find  it  in 
their  manners,  their  habits,  their  furniture,  in  all  their  work- 
manship, just  as  we  feel  it  in  this  thirteenth-century  portrait 
of  a boy  saint  praying  on  the  lotus.J  The  word  “exquisite,”  so 
often  misapplied,  is  an  epithet  truly  applicable  to  the  art  of 
Japan.  The  faults  of  this  character  are  a tendency  to  the 
smallness  which  often  goes  with  neatness.  The  Japanese  do 
not  work  under  the  pressure  of  abundant  ideas  and  torrential 
emotions ; they  do  not  fall  into  the  excess  and  extravagance 
which  sometimes  beset  the  Chinese.  But  their  unfailing  sense 
of  style  compensates  in  great  measure  for  the  lack  of  more 
genial  exuberance.  Taste  with  them,  as  with  artists  like 
Velasquez  and  Whistler,  becomes  no  mere  negative  avoidance, 

* Waterfall  of  Nachi,  L.  Binyon,  Painting  in  the  Far  East 
(2nd  ed.),  Plate  X.  (Arnold.) 

| Painting  in  the  Far  East  (2nd  ed.),  Plate  XV. 
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but  a positive  and  vitalizing  factor.  One  might,  perhaps, 
compare  the  Japanese  genius  in  some  aspects  with  the  Latin 
genius,  as  it  is  shown  in  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  French,  where  a telling  economy  of  words  and 
fineness  of  handling  are  made  to  compensate  for  a slightness 
or  even  complete  absence  of  matter. 

Again,  we  must  never  forget  that  while  the  Chinese  are  a 
pacific  people  the  Japanese  are  a martial  people ; and  this  is 
not  without  its  effect  even  on  their  art.  And  with  their  high 
spirit  goes  a gay  temper  and  a vivacity  that  again  reminds 
us  of  France. 

And  in  the  earlier  periods  it  is  rather  in  the  themes  of 
war  and  battle  that  the  genius  of  Japanese  painters  is  most 
effectively  disengaged.  No  battle-pictures  in  the  world  have 
surpassed  those  of  the  Japanese  masters  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  long  rolls  which  they  preferred  were  indeed 
signally  adapted  to  the  portrayal  of  the  various  incidents  of 
warfare,  with  its  shocks,  alarms,  and  surprises.  We  watch  the 
advance  of  haughty  warriors,  or,  as  in  this  fragment,  see  them 
making  ready  in  their  camp,  where  the  ox-drawn  chariots  are 
ranged  in  order ; we  see  flights  of  arrows  from  an  ambush  ; 
furious  onslaughts  on  stockades ; the  burning  of  palaces ; the 
confused  stampede  of  flight ; the  whole  moving  scene  of  war, 
in  fact,  pictured  far  more  truly  than  when,  as  with  us,  a single 
scene  must  be  contracted  within  the  confines  of  a frame.  And 
in  these  Japanese  paintings  the  suppression  of  all  but  essentials 
is  matched  by  the  extreme  intensity  and  energy  of  the  figures. 
These  do  not  strike  heroic  attitudes,  but  they  are  living, 
daring,  desperate  men.* 

But  alongside  with  this  martial  energetic  design  we  find 
an  extreme  delicacy,  as  in  the  illustrations  to  romances  and 
scenes  from  voluptuous  court  life,  where  the  colour  is  of  extra- 
ordinary richness,  and  where  flowers  are  drawn  with  the  same 
isolation  of  delicate  form  that  we  find  in  Persian  miniatures. 
This  picture  of  a poetess*)*  wandering  on  the  hills  among  the 
cherry-blossom,  the  petals  of  which  drift  about  her  on  the 

* Keion,  Boston  Museum,  Painting  in  the  Far  East  (2nd  ed.) ; 
and  Keion,  Kokka , No.  136. 

| Mitsuoki,  Kokka,  No.  43. 
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air,  is  typical  of  later  productions  of  the  same  school,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  vivid  melting  impressionism  of  the 
Chinese  style. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Chinese  style  had  captured  and 
overwhelmed  well-nigh  the  whole  art  of  Japan.  Sesshu  and 
his  compeers  were  emulating  the  inspired  Sung  masters  in 
impassioned  visions  of  mountains,  mists,  and  torrents,  or  in 
figures  of  the  great  saints  and  sages  boldly  struck  on  to  the 
paper  by  the  ink-charged  brush.  It  was  a wonderful  burst, 
a brilliant  period.  But  I must  pass  over  this  splendid  and 
enthusiastic  revival  of  Chinese  ideals  and  Chinese  style, 
because,  though  it  is  associated  with  men  of  commanding 
genius,  and  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
mere  imitation  of  Chinese  art,  I have  not  the  space  to  deal 
with  anything  but  what  is  most  characteristically  Japanese. 

The  Chinese  movement  lost,  as  it  was  bound  to  lose  in 
time,  its  strength  and  energy.  It  fell  off  into  academic 
routine,  it  lost  touch  with  the  real  genius  of  Japan.  And  yet 
its  influence  remained;  art  could  not  be  as  if  this  great  revival 
had  never  happened.  The  problem  was,  how  to  graft  the 
Chinese  strain,  the  Chinese  largeness  and  depth,  on  to  the 
native  principles  of  design.  The  problem  was  most  success- 
fully solved  by  a group  of  artists  whose  favourite  means  of 
expression  was  screen-painting.  Here  at  any  rate  is  no 
smallness,  no  pretty  elegance,  such  as  some  people  imagine 
to  be  the  constant  attribute  of  Japanese  art.  On  the  contrary, 
a synthetic  grasp  of  Nature,  learnt  from  Chinese  example,  is 
in  these  great  screens  united  with  the  utmost  audacity  of 
design  and  with  a splendour  of  colour  inherited  from  Japan’s 
own  ancient  schools.  In  this  screen  by  Koyetsu,*  subtle  and 
complex  as  it  is,  how  broad  and  bold  is  the  design.  It  is  as  if 
we  had  a magic  glimpse  into  the  teeming  breast  of  earth  from 
which  the  flowers  are  tossed  up  in  their  splendour  and  pro- 
fusion. Superb  as  decoration,  it  is  also  full  of  the  essential 
mystery  of  life  and  growth.  I do  not  think  the  world  has  at 
all  yet  realized  what  a magnificent  page  of  art,  unique  in 
history,  and  of  its  kind  incomparable,  is  presented  by  these 
paintings.  In  this  school,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 


* Freer  Collection.  Painting  in  the  Far  East,  Plate  XXXIV. 
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the  peculiar  genius  of  Japan  flowers  most  triumphantly.  And 
it  has  this  special  interest  for  us  to-day,  that  it  offers  master- 
piece on  masterpiece  created  on  the  very  lines  which  some  of 
the  latest  artists  of  Europe  tentatively,  rebelliously,  and  as  yet 
with  no  great  success,  are  trying  to  pursue.  These  artists  are 
not  preoccupied  with  Nature,  sitting  down  before  a landscape 
and  grappling  with  its  structure,  its  atmosphere,  its  light  and 
shade,  its  colour.  No  ; they  start  with  their  own  free  design, 
leaving  themselves  absolute  liberty  in  the  handling  of  whatever 
elements  they  choose  to  absorb  from  the  visible  glory  of  the 
world.  But  they  do  not  turn  their  backs  on  Nature  ; whatever 
natural  form  or  appearance  they  seize  they  seek  to  press  out 
of  it  its  quintessence.  And  so  in  such  a landscape  as  this  the 
natural  element  impresses  us  even  more  vividly  and  powerfully 
than  if  the  main  elements  of  it  were  obscured  by  all  the 
accident  and  detail  involved  in  what  is  called  fidelity.* 

Again  in  this  fine  screen— it  belongs  to  a different  school, 
but  one  equally  distinguished  by  Japanese  character — how  the 
abstraction,  isolation  of  the  figures,  like  those  on  a Greek  vase, 
throw  into  relief  the  beauty  of  gesture  and  the  rhythm  of 
movement,  and  how  finely  spaced  is  the  whole  design  ! This 
screen  is  one  of  the  early  masterpieces  of  Ukiyoye,  the  school 
of  popular  art  which  produced  the  colour -prints  we  all 
admire. 

As  a last  example  I shall  show  a print  which  has  the  same 
qualities  in  a high  degree,  the  same  faith  in  the  beauty  of 
natural  action,  the  same  expressive  purity  of  drawing  by  that 
marvellous  master  of  figure-design,  Utamaro.J 

The  few  examples  I have  been  able  to  show  you  are  the 
merest  index  to  some  of  the  predominant  phases  of  the  art  of 
Asia.  But  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  illustrate  both  the  real 
relation  that  exists  between  the  arts  of  these  various  countries 
and  the  inherent  difference  of  character  which  has  made  each 
what  it  is. 

The  absence  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which  has  had  so 
potent  an  influence  on  the  art  of  Europe  since  the  Renaissance, 
the  absence  of  this  spirit  and  its  application  to  all  the  problems 

* Yeitoku,  Freer  Collection.  Painting  in  the  Far  East , Plate  XXX. 

| In  British  Museum. 
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of  representation,  is,  perhaps,  the  source  of  the  most  obvious 
differences  between  the  painting  of  East  and  West.  If  we  take 
a deeper  view,  the  essential  likeness  between  all  fine  creative 
work  becomes  more  apparent  the  more  we  study. 

But  within  the  art  of  Asia  itself  we  note  a real  division. 
Indian  art  may  be  broadly  compared  with  the  mediaeval  art 
of  Europe.  It  is  practically  anonymous.  Very  few  names  of 
individual  artists  are  recorded.  There  are  no  great  out- 
standing personalities.  It  is  an  art  of  popular  tradition,  still 
able,  at  least  in  architecture,  to  work  wonders  with  none  of 
the  scientific  apparatus  and  divided  labour  that  are  necessary 
with  us.  It  is  also,  like  mediaeval  art,  pervaded  by  religion 
and  the  religious  spirit.  That  makes  it  immensely  interesting 
for  us  in  an  age  when  the  popular  crafts  have  so  much  died 
out  and  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  expressive  arts.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  limitations  are  very  great — how  great,  we 
realize  when  we  turn  to  China  and  Japan,  where,  though  the 
crafts  have  remained  in  touch  with  the  arts,  painting  has 
developed  within  itself  movements  corresponding  to  the  move- 
ments in  Western  painting,  and  where  a surprising  amount 
of  work  that  is  centuries  old  seems  modern  in  feeling  and 
contemporary  with  ourselves.  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting 
touch  every  side  of  human  life,  every  relation  of  the  human 
spirit  to  the  world  of  Nature. 

While  the  art  of  Europe  has  been  pored  over  in  minutest 
detail,  we  are  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
art  of  Asia.  But  how  rich  a field  awaits  the  student — how 
fascinating  to  explore ! 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
Author  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Townsend,  Chairman  of  Council 
of  the  China  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Publications  Committee  are  due  to  the  India 
Society  and  to  various  authors,  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  paper. — [Ed.]. 
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On  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  1915,  an  Informal  Meeting  was 
held,  when  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino  discoursed  upon  “The  Japanese 
Spirit  in  its  Relation  to  the  Enthronement  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor.”  The  discourse  was  delivered  without  any  written  paper, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  published  here. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  DRAGONS 


BY 

The  Late  Walter  Lionel  Behrens. 

One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Japan  Society  (1891). 

Being  the  draft  of  a lecture  to  be  delivered  before  the  Japan 
Society , on  February  12 , 1913. 

Mr.  Walter  Behrens  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  appendicitis 
on  the  Tuesday,  nth,  and  an  operation  performed  on  the 
Wednesday  was  followed  by  complication,  from  which  death  ensued 
on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  May,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

When  preparing  the  programme  of  the  twenty-second 
Session,  the  Council  felt  gratified  at  having  secured  a paper 
from  Mr.  Walter  Lionel  Behrens  on  a subject  dear  to  his  own 
heart : the  evolution  of  the  Dragon.  None  amongst  the  mem- 
bers could  have  undertaken  a survey  of  the  subject  with  as 
much  wealth  of  material  accumulated  during  years  of  collect- 
ing, of  reading  and  sympathetic  study  of  this  mythical  creature, 
the  features  of  which,  ondoyant  et  divers , had  found  expression 
in  those  masterpieces  of  Japanese  applied  art  accumulated  in 
his  Manchester  home.  Alas  ! that  fate  should  have  chosen  the 
very  day  on  which  the  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  to  strike 
him  with  a sudden  illness,  and  within  a few  days  close  his 
eyes  in  death. 

Walter  Behrens  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  all  things 
Japanese,  not  only  as  such,  but  in  their  connection  with  the 
whole  of  the  old-world  civilizations,  through  China  and  India 
to  the  nearer  lands  of  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Twenty-five  years 
of  untiring  search  amongst  curio  shops,  following  upon  a short 
visit  to  Japan,  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of,  as  he  loved 
to  say,  a selection — the  largest  perhaps  owned  by  a single 
collector — in  which  he  had  attempted  to  gather  material  for 
study  and  comparison  as  well  as  admiration ; carvings,  netsuke, 
tsuba,  inro,  and  lacquer  vied  in  his  cabinets  with  Buddhistic 
shrines  and  images.  As  he  says  in  this  lecture,  all  were  selected 
with  a teleological  aim,  each  piece  was  a stone  in  a cairn,  a 
link  in  a chain,  which,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have 
some  day  been  critically  classified  and  commented  on  as  a 
work  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  design  and  form  in  applied 
Eastern  Art.  And  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  spend  a few 
hours  in  his  company  amongst  his  specimens  discussing  their 
points,  the  recollection  of  his  whole-hearted  friendship  and 
hospitality,  of  his  informative  talk  on  the  subject  of  his  hobby, 
can  only  bring  a feeling  of  personal  loss  at  the  thought  that 
no  more  will  ever  come  from  his  lips  or  his  pen.  This  lecture, 
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which  he  consented  to  prepare  at  the  writer’s  suggestion,  is 
merely,  as  now  printed,  a draft  of  what  the  final  paper  would 
have  been.  It  consists  of  his  notes  and  thoughts  roughly  put 
together  in  pencil,  in  a few  hours,  as  an  aid  to  memory  upon 
which  to  elaborate  a discourse.  The  illustrations  have  been 
prepared  from  specimens  in  Mr.  Behrens’s  collection,  to  follow 
the  lantern  slides  which  had  been  made  for  the  lecture.  For 
facilities  afforded  in  so  doing  the  Editor  has  to  thank  his 
brother,  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Behrens. 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  Behrens  was  a staunch  supporter  of 
every  effort  made  by  societies  and  individuals  towards  the 
study  of  the  East,  and  a generous  contributor  to  all 
loan  exhibitions.  In  1909,  he  lent  to  the  City  of  Man- 
chester an  important  portion  of  his  collection  for  exhibition. 
He  also  contributed  to  Vol.  V.  of  our  Transactions  a paper 
on  “ The  Evolution  of  the  Netsuke,”  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  claims  of  a busy  life  upon  his  time,  prevented 
him  from  writing  more  upon  Oriental  subjects.  He  was  a 
linguist  of  considerable  achievements,  counted  poetry  amongst 
his  less-known  hobbies,  was  a many  sided  connoisseur,  a 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  Owen  College,  a life 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  of  the  Societe  Franco- 
Japonaise,  amongst  a score  of  others,  and  above  all,  a large- 
hearted  man. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  DRAGONS 

By  The  Late  Walter  Lionel  Behrens. 

There  are  numberless  forms  of  exercise  for  the  man  who  has 
a selective  imagination,  and  he,  who  hopes  to  arrive  at  some 
finality  in  his  accumulated  selection  must  have,  as  a compass 
some  more  or  less  clearly  defined  aim ; whether  he  will  attain 
it  or  not,  however,  must  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  In  the 
foregoing  passage,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  noted  that 
I have  used  the  words  “select”  and  “selection,”  where  it 
would  have  seemed  more  obvious  to  employ  “collect”  and 
“ collections,”  but  I have  done  this  with  a purpose  ; there  are 
dust  collectors,  rate  collectors,  and  cigarette  card  collectors ; 
there  are  even  stamp  collectors.  These  generally  unfortunate 
individuals  have  to  gather  together  all  they  can,  how, 
where,  and  when  they  can,  but  I do  not  think  it  behoves 
us  members  of  the  Japan  Society  to  emulate  this  omni- 
verousness.  May  I apologise  for  entering  into  personal  details 
when  I tell  you  that  my  whole  point  of  view  in  selecting 
has  been  teleological,  purposeful.  One  of  these  purposes  has 
been  to  see  how  far  the  Japanese  have  been  influenced  in  their 
decorative  designs  by  peoples  outside  their  own  islands,  or  else 
how  this  decoration  had  modified  itself  on  more  or  less  similar 
lines  to  that  of  foreigners.  To  arrive  at  any  result  worth  having 
I knew  that  I should  be  compelled  to  start  a long  way  back, 
further  back  indeed  than  any  historical  document  could  take 
me,  and  the  simplest  way,  or  so  I thought,  seemed  to  me  to 
refer  to  unhistorical  documents.  The  oldest  form  of  human 
ornament,  one  long  antecedent  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
what  we  now  call  writing,  which  in  itself  originally  partook 
of  the  nature  of  ornament,  was  the  symbol.  One  cannot 
project  oneself  into  the  mind  of  the  primitive  being  who  first 
used  the  spiral,  the  ring  and  cup,  the  fylfot  or  swastika,  the 
triscele  or  the  like,  which  we,  more  or  less  enlightened  genera- 
tions, have  found  engraved  on  stone,  or  bone  or  horn  ; several 
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erudite  persons  have  amused  themselves  and  annoyed  their 
fellows  by  arriving  at  various  conclusions,  both  as  to  their 
origins  and  as  to  the  meanings  underlying  them.  These  iroe 
sapientum  did  not  concern  me,  symbols  were  there,  they  were 
old,  they  were  significant,  and  that  significance  gave  them  a 
longevity  which  has  survived  itself.  It  would  perhaps  be  rash 
to  call  the  dragon  a symbol  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
though  in  its  persistence  through  time  and  its  incursion  into 
decorative  functions  it  very  nearly  fits  that  name.  Of  symbols 
proper  I have  collected  many  instances,  in  fact,  I may  say  of  all 
of  those  of  which  I have  spoken,  but  my  thesis  to-night  does 
not  concern  them,  and  the  dragon  will  probably  take  us  as  far 
back  into  the  recesses  of  time  as  any  ungeological  brain  will 
care  to  go. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  data  which  take  us  to  a period 
before  the  traditional  creation  of  the  world,  but,  perhaps,  we 
can  start  coaevally  with  that  more  or  less  happy  event,  for  I do 
not  think  I shall  be  overstating  it,  if  I say  that  the  dragon  is 
adumbrated  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  itself.  That  personage, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  mitigate  the  boredom  of  perpetual 
virtue — our  welcomed  enemy  Satan — for  reasons  of  his  own 
chose  to  appear  there  as  a snake  or  serpent,  and,  as  I shall 
endeavour  to  prove  later  on  the  snake  and  the  dragon  are 
practically  indistinguishable  ; the  terms  themselves,  indeed,  are 
used  indiscriminately  ; all  of  you  who  have  Cruden’s  Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible  by  heart  will,  I am  sure,  at  once  recollect  the 
reference  to  Satan  as  “ that  old  dragon,”  and  St.  Augustin 
called  the  Devil  “ leo  and  draco  ” = a lion  and  a dragon. 

The  Greek  word  drakon  was  originally  used  for  any  large 
serpent,  and  the  dragon  of  mythology  remains  essentially  a 
snake.  If  you  will  consult  plate  io  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
“ Papyrus  of  Ani  ” containing  an  illustrated  record  of  the 
“ Egyptian  book  of  the  Dead,”  which  dates  from  the  XVI. 
century  b.c.,  you  will  find  the  picture  of  a cat  representing  the 
newly  risen  sun  (Ra)  killing  what  the  translator  terms  “ the 
Dragon  of  Darkness.”  This  creature  differs  in  no  particular 
from  the  usual  representation  of  a serpent.  I have  found, 
however,  on  a slate  palette  discovered  in  Hieraronopolis  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  III.  Egyptian  Dynasty  (between  3,000  and 
4,000  b.c.),  an  even  earlier  example  of  a creature  whose 
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similarity  about  the  neck  to  a dragon  is  evident.  The  Chal- 
dean goddess  Tiamat  is  said  to  be  a dragon  with  four  legs  and 
scaly  body  and  wings.  She  is  thus  much  more  like  the  dragon 
of  the  Far  East  as  usually  represented,  than  is  the  Egyptian 
variety,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  one  I have 
just  mentioned,  consisted  of  huge  snakes.  I am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  give  you  a history  of  the  dragon  through  the  ages, 
and  I have  merely  mentioned  these  archaeological  details  to 
prove  how  far  back  in  history  the  idea  of  these  great  lacertile 
creatures  had  their  birth.  I have  particularly  laid  stress  on 
Tiamat,  the  Chaldaean  deity  and  her  resemblance  to  the  Chinese 
dragon,  because  it  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  substantiating  a 
x connection  between  the  Sumerian  or  Akkadian  culture  and 
that  of  China.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  and  Paul  have  both 
endeavoured  to  prove  this,  both  by  means  of  the  similarities  of 
cuneform  characters  to  the  ideograms  of  China  and  by  other 
means.  From  what,  however,  Dr.  John’s,  of  Cambridge,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Assyrian  authorities,  if  not  the  greatest* 
has  told  me  this  attempt.has  been  without  success,  though  there 
is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the  theory.  I do  not  wish 
in  any  way  for  you  to  believe  that  Tiamat  and  the  Chinese 
dragon  are  even  remotely  connected,  but  the  mere  suggestion 
that  this  may  be  so  and  that  future  research  may  possibly 
substantiate  it,  is  thrown  out  to  show  how  interesting  con- 
siderations of  ornament  may  be.  In  another  part  of  my  lecture 
I shall  have  a good  deal  to  say  of  the  dragon  used  as  ornament. 
It  may  seem  meaningless  to  you  that  I should  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  snakes  are  in  many  cases  practically  identical 
with  dragons,  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing  is  the  desire 
of  seeing  if  the  Naga  (or  snake) -worship  of  India  has  had  any 
influence  in  adding  to  the  importance  of  the  dragon  in  China. 
Snake  worship  is  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  Naga  deities  of  India  are  one  of  the  examples  of  it,  and 
though  I cannot  definitely  find  direct  trace  of  this  influence* 
yet  that  one  exists  seems  to  me  likely  refer  to  Nepal.*  The 
Malay  word  for  a dragon  is  “ Naga,”  and,  as  you  know,  although 
the  Malay  languages  are  predominantly  Arabic  yet  they  include 
many  Hindu  terms. 

* This  would  have  been  dealt  with  verbally  by  the  Lecturer,  who 
had  noted  on  his  manuscript  : Refer  to  Nepal. — Ed. 
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I believe  the  word  Naga  in  Hindustanee  means  a creeping 
or  crawlings  thing,  so  it  might  apply,  so  far  as  the  mere  word 
goes  to  the  dragon,  but  I have  never  come  across  it  as  meaning 
anything  else  than  the  cobra.  Illustrated  on  Plate  II.  is  what 
I believe  to  be  a Japanese  representation  of  the  Garuda  bird  of 
India,  the  destroyer  of  the  Naga.  You  will  notice  that  it  has 
many  dracontic  constituents,  though  I should  not  be  surprised 
if  these  features  were  given  to  it  by  the  Chinese,  who  originated 
this  form,  from  an  idea  of  beneficence  inherent  in  their  con- 
ception of  the  dragon  ; the  Naga  were  looked  upon  as  evil  gods. 
So  far  as  I have  seen  illustrations  of  this  bird  in  Indian  art  it 
does  not  carry  this  resemblance.  The  late  Mr.  Aston  in  his 
Shinto  says : “ The  dragon  kings  of  Chinese  myth  (of  whom 
Toyotamahiko  is  an  echo)  are  in  India  the  Naga  Raja  or 
“ Cobra  Kings.”  The  conception  of  a stream  or  river  as  a snake 
or  dragon,  or  of  water-deities  taking  the  shape  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  very  widespread,  as  I could  easily  prove  to  you,* 
and  I think  we  may  take  it  generally  that  the  Far  Eastern 
dragon  is  much  more  commonly  found  in  connection  with 
watery  forms  such  as  clouds  or  seas  than  with  fire.  You  will 
see  later  on  when  I come  to  treat  the  dragon  as  ornament  why 
I have  dwelt  upon  his  apparent  identity  with  the  snake,  as 
ornament  seems  to  concern  itself  more  largely  with  the  reptilian 
than  the  dracontic  qualities  of  our  subject ; in  fact,  the  latter 
practically  are  only  shown  in  the  head  of  the  creature,  while  the 
evils  of  the  snake-like  body  in  very  many  cases  are  the  basis 
of  the  design.  I will  now  consider  how  far  back  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  the  dragon  in  Chinese  Art,  for,  of  course,  it  is  to 
the  Middle  Kingdom  that  we  must  look  before  we  can  hope  to 
see  it  in  Japan.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  in  an  article  in  The  Monthly 
Review j*  on  “ Some  Chinese  Masterpieces  ” says  that  the  dragon 
was  not  used  as  an  ornament  in  China  much  before  the 
Christian  Era.  But  I think  I shall  be  able  to  show  an  adum- 
bration of  its  use  in  decoration  more  than  a thousand  years 
earlier  than  that.  Dr.  Oscar  Miinsterberg,  in  his  Japanische 
Kunstgeschicte , ventilates  an  interesting  theory  in  stating  that 
fantastic  animal  shapes  are  never  invented  by  primitive  peoples. 
The  designer’s  intention  will  always  be  to  draw  either  the 


* e.g.  Psalms  cxlviii,  13. 
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natural  creature  or  such  a copy  of  it  as  he  may  have  previously 
seen  ; it  is  only  incapacity  on  his  part  to  achieve  a likeness,  or 
his  misunderstanding  of  his  model,  which  makes  him  produce 
a picture  of  a thing  which  does  not  appear  as  a reality  in 
Nature.  The  fortuitous  shapes  thus  created  will,  in  their  turn 
act  as  models,  and  finally  these  things  will  appear  as  hallowed 
relics  of  the  past  and  thereby  acquire  symbolic  significance. 
Thus  from  a long-bodied  quadruped  of  uncertain  genus  the 
dragon  was  eventually  evolved  ; perhaps  in  remembrance  the 
alligators  or  crocodiles  which  are  said  to  have  inhabited  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  before  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  during 
the  T’sin  dynasty  (b.c.,  221-208).  This  is  laid  down  with  a 
certain  German  dogmatism,  with  which  one  is  out  of  sympathy, 
though  one’s  feeling  inclines  to  agree  generally  with  it.  In 
several  cultures  such  as  the  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  and  others, 
Dr.  Miinsterberg’s  dictum  has  been  proved,  and  this  has  been 
possible  because  the  artistic  energy  of  the  race  has  been  discon- 
tinued through  so  long  a period  that  a connected  history  is  im- 
possible. In  fact,  sometimes  the  degradation  from  animal  form 
to  geometric  decoration  may  be  on  the  same  implement,  e.g.  a 
paddle  (illustrated  Dr.  Colley  March’s  “ The  Meaning  of  Orna- 
ment”) from  Hervey  Island  actually  shows  how  the  bent  legs 
of  a man  can  become  a mere  chevron  or  so-called  herring-bone 
pattern.  In  another  of  these  islands  the  head  and  beak  of  the 
frigate-bird  turn  into  volutes  and  spirals.  But  where  civiliza- 
tion is  older  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  this  was 
always  the  case.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  almost  probable  that 
a very  primitive  ornament,  such  as  the  spiral,  may  have  evolved 
into  more  complicated  forms  such  as  the  swastika  or  fylfot 
cross,  and  thence  into  the  highly  intricate  meanders  based 
thereon. 

I need  not  insist  on  the  antiquity  of  the  spiral  beyond 
saying  that  it  has  been  found  painted  on  the  walls  of  caves 
inhabited  by  palaeolithic  man  of  the  pleistocene  period. 
What  these  spirals  may  mean  I have  not  discovered,  but  it  is  a 
curious  thing  that  a spiral  in  the  second  millenium  b.c.  is  the 
early  form  of  the  Chinese  word  Hui*  (to  revolve),  and  is  almost 
certainly  the  origin  of  the  meander  which  is  called  by  the 

* pg  and  [bJ.  See  Hirth  liber  den  Mdandev  und  das  Triquetrum, 
etc.  Also  Yett’s  loc.  cit.  infra. — Ed. 
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Chinese  “ Cloud  and  Thunder  Fret,”  and  by  us  the  Greek  Key 
pattern.  The  Shuo-wen  dictionary  actually  gives  the  spiral  the 
meaning  of  cloud. 

It  is  stated,  by  Dr.  H.  Colley  March,  that  the  very  earliest 
form  of  ornament  was  that  which  indicated  thong  work,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  adequate  and  convincing,  for  one  of  the 
first  of  handicrafts  is  to  fasten  two  things  together  with  a 
thong,  and  this  mode  of  binding  having  perforce  to  be  regular, 
formed  of  itself  a pattern  which  accommodated  itself  to  a 
surface,  where  binding  was  not  necessary  but  was  merely 
indicated  as  an  embellishment.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to 
the  origin  of  the  dragon.  In  Mr.  Perceval  Yett’s  lecture  before 
the  “ China  Society  ” on  “Symbolism  in  Chinese  Art,”  he  says 
“ there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  zoological  identity 
of  the  Chinese  dragon.  Briefly,  the  various  theories  come  under 
four  headings — First,  that  it  is  based  on  fossilized  remains,  or 
represents  a vague  memory  of  some  prehistoric  monster  such 
as  the  ichthyosaurus.  Secondly,  that  it  has  no  prototype  in 
nature,  but  is  merely  an  imaginative  creation.  Thirdly,  that 
it  has  been  borrowed  from  foreign  mythology.  And  last  and 
most  likely  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a modified  form  of  the 
alligator  found  to  the  present  day  in  the  river  Yangtse.”j*  This 
last  statement  differs,  you  will  notice,  from  Dr.  Miinsterberg’s. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  four  theories,  each  one  of  which 
may  have  caused  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  dragon,  do 
not  account  in  any  way  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  creature 
as  we  find  it  in  earliest  representations  in  Chinese  Art. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  dragon  as  we  know  it  to-day  is 
not  represented  in  Chinese  bronze  or  jade  much  before  our  era, 
so  it  is  useless  to  argue  about  its  origin  from  its  present  form, 
when  we  can  trace  a much  more  primitive  type  of  it  to  the 
Chou  dynasty  (b.c.  1122-249)  or  even  to  the  Shang  dynasty 
(b.c.  1766-1122).  I have  never  seen  illustrations  of  any  works 
of  art  dating  before  the  latter  dynasty. » In  Georg  Friedrich 
Muth’s  work,  Stilprinzipien  der  Primitiven  Tier  Ornamentik 
bei  Chinesen  und  Germanen , or  principles  of  the  styles  governing 
animal  ornament  among  the  Chinese  and  Germans,  we  find 
various  and  somewhat  vague  shapes  which,  especially  the 
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earlier  represented  on  bronze  vessels  dating  from  the  Shang 
dynasty,  require  a good  deal  of  amplification  before  they  become 
the  ferocious  lords  of  the  thunderstorm  as  depicted  by  Chang 
Seng-yu,  the  famous  dragon  painter  of  the  Liang  dynasty  in 
the  VI.  century,  a.d.J 

Are  these  animalistic  flourishes — for  they  are  little  more — 
the  presentments  of  a crocodile  by  craftsmen  even  of  the 
crudest  skill  who  had  ever  looked  upon  an  alligator  as  he 
lives  ? I think  the  manner  in  which  the  tail  is  treated  must 
convince  one  of  the  negative.  The  beauty  of  a theory,  outside 
the  purview  of  an  exact  science,  is  its  inconclusiveness,  its 
inevitable  lack  of  finality.  Here  we  have  certain  positive  data 
in  the  fact  that  the  creatures  which  subsequent  historians  writing 
upon  the  Shang  and  Chou  dynasties  call  dragons  are  very  far 
removed  from  the  creature  as  depicted  to-day,  and  yet  there  is 
sufficient  similarity  to  justify  the  deduction  that  there  is  an  here- 
ditary connection  between  them.  I do  not  think  it  is  very  great 
intellectual  presumption  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  very 
nearly  as  wide  a distinction  between  the  aboriginal  ornament 
which  formed  the  root  of  the  dragon  idea  and  the  Shang 
specimens  as  there  is  between  these  and  the  modern  ones.  We 
must  remember  that  the  mythical  history  of  China  is  driven 
back  5,000  years  before  Christ,  and  if  we  dock  off  a millenium 
or  so  we  have  still  plenty  of  evolutionary  space  to  fill  with  any 
development  we  like  before  the  Shang  dynasty  began  in  1766 
b.c.  One  of  the  very  earliest  legends  of  Chinese  history  con- 
cerns the  mythical  history  of  Fu  Hsi,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  b.c.  2875.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  saw  a dragon- 
horse  rise  out  of  a river,  and  that  from  the  markings  on  the 
animal’s  back  he  devised  the  first  system  of  writing.  What 
induced  the  mythographers  to  state  this  I do  not  know  ; the 
earliest  characters  of  China  which  we  know  are  pure  picto- 
graphs,  that  is,  they  were  more  or  less  exact  representations  of 
the  objects  they  denoted.  Thus,  the  word  man,  would  be 
written  by  the  picture  of  a man,  that  of  a house  by  a roof,  and 
so  on.  Perhaps  the  myth-makers  wished  to  infer  that  there 

t Jk  M Legend  says  that  he  painted  two  dragons  without 
eyes  on  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  Joy,  at  Nanking,  and  that  when  a 
wiseacre  painted  the  eyes  of  one  dragon  the  whole  building  fell  to 
the  ground,  whilst  the  dragon  flew  heavenwards. — Ed. 
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was  a form  of  writing  older  and  less  simple  than  this,  seeing 
that  however  primitive  they  were  they  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  that  their  own  ideographs  were  pictorial.  Even  if 
the  myth  was  merely  an  oral  one,  it  proves  that  writing  was 
at  least  known  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  so  could  have 
been  visibly  confuted.  Never  mind  this,  however,  the  myth  is 
in  existence,  and  concrete  argument  may  be  based  upon  it. 
From  evidence  I have  come  across,  I think  we  may  take  it  that 
by  this  word  dragon-horse  a tortoise  was  indicated,  and  that 
Fu  Hsi  developed  the  characters  of  his  script  from  the  markings 
on  the  carapace.  Seeing  the  veneration  in  which  writing  has 
always  been  held  by  the  Chinese,  this  carapace  would  most 
likely  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  it  was  used 
as  a means  of  divination.  Now  my  quite  inconclusive  theory 
is  that  the  representation  of  the  dragon  had  its  source  in  a scale 
from  this  carapace.  I can  fancy  some  of  you  will  smile  at  the 
apparent  supererogation  of  seeking  to  show,  that  with  the 
dragon-horse  already  in  existence,  the  creature  could  be  evolved 
from  a small  part  of  it3elf.  But  I think  at  the  time  the  myth 
was  made  the  dragon  was  already  well  known,  and  the  word 
simply  implied  augustness,  or  divinity,  as,  in  fact,  up  to  the 
recent  revolution  it  was  used  of  any  apanage  of  the  Emperor, 
e.g.  the  dragon  throne.  In  a bronze  tripod  vase  and  in  a cup 
of  jade  (from  Laufer),*  you  will  notice  oblong  objects  somewhat 
related  to  the  dragon.  These  are,  I think,  both  Chou  pieces, 
and  this  form  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  Shang  and  Chou  orna- 
ments I have  seen.  There  is  a well-known  tendency  in  all 
decorative  design  towards  variation  whether  it  be  towards  what 
we  call  progress  or  towards  what  we  call  decadence.  This 
variation  assumes  certain  lines  which  curiously  enough  seem  to 
pervade  all  cultures,  primitive  or  advanced. 

Decorative  designs  may  be  divided  into  three  broad  heads, 
viz.  : the  theriomorphic,  or  that  with  an  animal  as  its  base ; 
phyllomorphic,  with  a plant  base  ; and  skeuomorphic,  with 
what  I may  call  for  shortness  a “ thing  ” base.  The  last  term 
is  a useful  neologism  of  Dr.  Colley  March’s,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  “ skeuee,”  tackle,  vessels,  implements,  &c. 
It  seems  almost  invariable  that  the  decoration  based  on  organic 
forms  tends  to  develop  into  a skeuomorphic,  and  there  are 

* (Jade>  P-  3i60 
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innumerable  examples  of  this  tendency.  Taking  our  subject 
the  dragon  as  an  illustration,  the  creature  seems  always  to  have 
an  inclination  to  turn  into  a scroll,  as  is  amply  shown  in 
a series  of  sword-guards  the  first  of  which  shows  typical 
dragons  confronting  one  another  with  the  mystic  Tama  or 
jewel  between  them  ; later,  we  see  the  limbs  of  the  beast 
degenerating  into  volutes  or  curves  till  at  last  we  come  to  a 
design,  which,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  we  should  consider  as  merely 
composed  of  two  facing  vertical  scrolls.  Thus  we  come  to 
the  skeuomorphs  just  referred  to,  and  we  can  easily  show 
an  example  of  the  theriomorph  with  a dragon  base  turning 
into  a phyllomorph,  on  which  the  dragon-head  is  the  sole  relic 
of  the  original,  the  body  and  its  appurtenances  having  all 
turned  into  leaves.  If  you  make  your  own  researches  into 
design  you  will  discover  that  we  have  here  no  isolated  instance 
of  this  tendency,  but  that  in  practically  all  the  cultures  of  the 
world  the  same  principle  obtains — curiously  enough  with  the 
dragon  as  its  motive.  I say  “ curiously  enough,”  though  if  we 
look  more  deeply  there  may  be  nothing  that  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  finding  the  snake  in  the  gracefulness  of  its  curves 
appealing  to  that  inherent  decorative  feeling  in  man,  which, 
as  Dr.  Haughton  remarks,  is  “ the  merely  animal  instinct  of 
least  fatigue,”  though,  as  I have  just  said,  the  almost  invariable 
tendency  is  for  ornament  to  begin  with  the  animal  and  end 
with  the  thing,  yet  there  are  instances  of  the  reverse  process ; 
Plate  I.  shows  an  instance  of  this  in  a netsuke  in  the  shape 
of  a swastika  cross  with  the  terminals  of  the  four  cross  pieces 
composed  of  dragons.  This  form  of  cross,  called  in  England 
the  fylfot,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  world-pervasive  of 
symbols,  and  must  have  been  almost  a contemporary  of  “ the 
dragons  of  the  prime,”  that  is  to  say  it  was  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man  at  a period  when  he  would  not  have  the  skill, 
even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  portray  a dragon.  I think  I am 
justified,  therefore,  in  believing  that  in  this  case  the  skeuomorph 
preceded  the  theriomorph.  As  an  obiter  dictum  I may  remark 
that  probably  the  swastika  itself  was  derived  from  a circle 
which  most  likely  was  a symbol  of  the  sun.  Now  I do  not 
wish  you  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  what  I have  said 
about  the  dragon  as  an  ornament  having  its  origin  in  the  scale 
of  a tortoise’s  carapace.  It  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture  that 
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the  dragon-horse  or  Lung  Ma  of  Fuh  Hsi  was  a tortoise  ; it  has 
sometimes  been  depicted  as  an  ordinary  quadruped  with  a book 
on  its  back,  but  a very  primitive  ornament  on  early  Chinese 
bronzes,  whether  scale  or  not,  was  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
oblong  object  with  a hollow  centre.  It  is,  as  I have  said,  well 
known  that  there  is  an  almost  invariable  tendency  of  any 
precise  ornament  to  vary.  I will  refer  again  to  the  bronze 
vase  belonging  to  me  showing  this  oblong  figure.  When 
you  compare  this  with  these  other  illustrations  you  will 
notice  that  the  mere  geometrical  outlines  have  assumed  a 
theriomorphic  or  animal  form  ; what  is  the  animal  represented  ? 
At  times  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  it  was  a mammal,  at 
others  a bird,  at  others  a fish.  All  of  these  creatures  seem  to 
have  developed  from  simple  forms  into  more  complicated  ones, 
but  in  none  do  they  arrive  at  the  typical  dragon  of  our  era. 
If  I be  right  in  my  conjecture  that  these  indefinite  shapes  are 
the  seeds  whence  the  dragon  has  sprung,  I am  not  obliged  to 
state  definitely  the  subsequent  history  of  the  dragon,  as  the 
illustrations  I have  given  are  sufficient,  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  to  show  that,  as  there  are  no  other  forms  known  to 
us  which  give  us  another  clue,  these  are  the  necessary  fore- 
shadowings of  our  dragon.  I have  told  you  that  in  ancient 
times  snakes  and  dragons  are  practically  always  connected  with 
water,  hence  these  creatures,  often  regarded  as  sacred  by 
primitive  pastoral  people,  would  be  held  in  veneration  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  animal.  The  decorative  impulse  of 
which  I have  spoken  urged  the  development  of  the  original 
oblong  into  all  sorts  of  semi-living  forms.  Having  done  this, 
the  impulse  went  further,  it  gave  these  forms  curves  in  all  their 
members,  head,  tail,  body,  and  limbs,  all  of  which  we  find 
rendered  often  as  spirals  or  volutes.  The  most  graceful  of  all 
animal  curves  is  that  of  the  snake  or  dragon.  There  is  my 
theory  for  what  it  is  worth. 

But  there  is  one  point  I have  especially  noticed,  viz.,  that 
these  early  dragons  never  had  wings,  and  it  would  be  a most 
interesting  thing  if  one  could  prove  that  these  appendages  were 
an  addition  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Sumerian 
immigrants.  We  know  that  the  Assyrians  gave  wings  to  their 
lions,  their  bulls,  their  kings,  and  their  dragons,  with  what 
intention  I know  not,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  hazard  a 
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guess.  In  early  Indian  Art  we  see  wings  on  elephants  and 
lions  as  exemplified  in  some  of  the  old  gateways. 

If  this  is  the  cause  of  these  organs  of  flight  in  the  Chinese 
dragons,  which  I believe  are  first  found  winged  a little  before 
the  period  of  the  Han  dynasty,  then  the  innovation  would  be 
noticed  somewhere  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  century  b.c. 
As  I have  spoken  a good  deal  about  the  development  of  orna- 
ment, it  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  very  wings  are  an 
example  of  it,  for  in  the  present-day  dragon,  they  have  become 
mere  flammiform  appendages,  as  almost  any  modern  carving 
showing  a dragon  will  prove.  It  may  seem  droll  that  an 
animal  symbolic  of  water  should  have  fiery  attributes,  but  it  is 
so,  and  ornament  has  overcome  logic,  as  most  very  powerful 
influences  do.  I will  now  come  to  modern  ideas  about  the 
dragon,  and  will  quote  what  Mr.  Okakura  Kakuzo*  says  of 
it : “ Have  you  seen  the  dragon  ? Approach  him  cautiously, 
for  no  mortal  can  survive  the  sight  of  his  entire  body.  The 
Eastern  dragon  is  not  the  gruesome  monster  of  mediaeval 
imagination,  but  the  genius  of  strength  and  goodness.  He  is 
the  spirit  of  change,  therefore  of  life  itself.  We  associate  him 
with  the  supreme  power,  or  that  sovereign  cause  which  per- 
vades everything,  taking  new  forms  according  to  its  surround- 
ings, yet  never  seen  in  a final  shape.  The  dragon  is  the  great 
mystery  itself.  Hidden  in  the  caves  of  inaccessible  mountains, 
or  coiled  in  the  unfathomed  depth  of  the  sea,  he  waits  the  time 
when  he  slowly  arouses  himself  into  activity.  He  unfolds 
himself  in  the  storm-clouds ; he  washes  his  mane  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  seething  whirlpools.  His  claws  are  in  the  fork  of 
the  lightning,  his  scales  begin  to  glisten  in  the  bark  of  rain- 
swept pine-trees.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  hurricane,  which 
scattering  the  withered  leaves  of  the  forest,  quickens  a new 
spring.  The  dragon  reveals  himself  only  to  vanish.  He  is  a 
glorious  symbolic  image  of  that  elasticity  of  organism  which 
shakes  off  the  inertness  of  exhausted  matter.  Coiling  again 
and  again  in  his  strength,  he  sheds  his  crusted  skin  amid  the 
battle  of  elements,  and  for  an  instant  stands  revealed  by  the 
brilliant  shimmer  of  his  scales.  He  strikes  not  till  his  throat  is 
touched.  Then  woe  to  him,  who  dallies  with  the  terrible  one.” 
Can  you  doubt  then  that  the  dragon  is  not  of  importance 
* In  the  Awakening  of  Japan  and  Ideals  of  the  East.. 
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sufficient  even  to  awake  the  afflatus  of  a poor  lecturer.  I am 
not  quite  certain  of  the  significance  Mr.  Okakura  wishes  to  give 
to  the  phrase  “ the  dragon  is  the  symbol  of  change.”  I rather 
think  he  intends  a Buddhistic  meaning,  and  perhaps  wishes  to 
imply  some  allusion  to  Maya  or  the  state  of  illusion  in  which 
the  Buddhists  say  we  all  live.  The  dragon  in  China,  Japan, 
.and  Nepal  seems  to  have  a connection  with  Buddhism. 

Thus,  he  may  mean  that  however  much  the  dragon  may 
change  his  shape,  or,  preferably,  however  much  he  may  appear 
to  us  to  do  so,  he  remains  fundamentally  and  objectively  the 
•same.  Whether  I have  understood  Mr.  Okakura  or  not,  the 
phrase  greatly  delighted  me,  for  ever  since  I began  making  my 
•selection  I have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  want  of 
uniformity  the  Japanese  have  given  to  the  form  of  the  dragon 
in  their  applied  art,  though  according  to  my  limited  experience 
in  their  pictorial  art  no  such  variety  appears  to  exist.  This 
want  of  homogeneity  in  the  creature’s  representation  is 
probably  explicable  by  the  fact  of  the  former  being  less  fettered 
by  convention  than  the  latter.  Japan  may  be  described,  though 
not  quite  literally,  as  the  begetter  of  the  art  of  the  Netsuke 
.and  the  Tsuba,  whereas  it  is  to  China  that  we  must  look  for 
the  parentage  of  Japanese  pictures.  The  illustrations  show 
a series  of  variations  from  type  from  my  own  selection, 
and  I have  but  little  doubt  but  that  among  the  selections 
of  my  readers  can  be  found  others  equally  of  interest.  I have 
the  following  Chinese  description  of  the  typical  creature, 
extracted  from  Mr.  Yett’s  published  lecture.  “ It  carries  on  its 
forehead  horns  resembling  the  antlers  of  a stag.  It  has  the  head 
•of  a camel,  the  eyes  of  a hare,  the  ears  of  a bull,  the  neck  of  a 
snake,  the  belly  of  a frog,  scales  like  a fish,  talons  like  an  eagle, 
and  paws  like  a tiger.”  I think  if  a skilled  detective  were  to  meet 
a typical  dragon  in  Piccadilly,  and  had  read  the  foregoing  des- 
cription, he  would  be  very  likely  to  identify  him  even  if  he  had 
noclaw-prints  as  evidence.  I don’t  know  why  the  great  Chinese 
Materia  Medica  from,  which  Mr.  Yetts  quotes,  doesn’t  mention 
the  flammiform  appendage  at  the  junction  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  nor  the  long  tentacle-like  processes  which  issue  from  the 
dragon’s  upper  jaw — these  are,  I think,  almost  invariably  present 
in  the  pictures  of  classical  Chinese,  and  also  of  Japanese  Art. 

This  may  be  called  a typical  dragon,  although  after  what  I 
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have  said,  to  call  anything  about  the  dragon  typical  may 
may  sound  a paradox,  but  by  the  term  I merely  wish  to  refer 
to  that  form  of  the  dragon  as  rendered  by  the  painters  of  China 
and  Japan,  who  are  considered  to  be  authoritative.  That  the 
same  canons  obtained  among  classical  sculptors  or  other  glyptic 
artists  I should  not  like  to  affirm,  though,  as  these  probably, 
based  themselves  on  the  painters,  I should  think  it  probable. 
We  will  now  come  to  the  variations  from  this  type,  as  shown 
by  Netsuke.  In  no  single  particular  do  we  find  what  I may 
call  a stable  equilibrium  maintained.  The  creature  may  have 
one  horn,  or  two,  or  be  altogether  hornless ; instead  of  horns 
he  may  have  stag’s  antlers.  With  regard  to  his  legs  he  curiously 
resembles  the  European  heraldic  dragons  in  their  varieties,  as 
I show  you  the  griffin  with  his  four  legs  and  his  mammalian 
body,  the  wyvern  with  only  two  forelegs  and  no  hind  ones,  and 
the  ordinary  reptilian  dragon  ; there  is  also  the  snake  with  a 
dragon’s  head,  but  no  legs,  of  course.  With  regard  to  the 
body  it  may  be  scaled  or  smooth.  The  tail  itself  is  stumpy  or 
long.  It  may  be  bifurcated  or  triplicate,  and  is  often  composed 
of  many  spirals.  Even  in  shape  it  seems  to  netsuke  carvers  to 
be  indeterminate ; we  find  dragons  like  fish,  like  birds,  like  bats, 
and  we  even  find  a kind  with  a human  head. 

In  connection  with  this  human-headed  dragon,  Dr.  J.  J.  M. 
de  Groot,  in  The  Religious  System  of  China,  remarks  that  a 
Chinese  historian  called  Sze-ma  Cheng  attempted  to  construe 
a kind  of  history  out  of  written  and  oral  traditions  about 
China’s  oldest  times,  wrote  that  P’ao  Hi,  otherwise  Fuh  Hi, 
whom  I have  already  mentioned,  and  his  sister,  Nil  Kwa,  who 
lived  about  2,850  b.c.,  had  a serpent’s  body  and  a human  head. 
Groot  speaks  further  of  a Kwei  or  demon  called  a Hii  (a  des- 
tructive evil  spectre),  resembling  a dragon  with  one  leg  and 
with  horns,  hands,  and  a human  face.  Confucius  refers  to  Hii 
and  probably  alludes  to  a folk-conception  older,  perhaps  much 
older  than  the  time  of  that  sage,  who  lived  b.c.  550  or  551-478. 
These  one-legged  dragons  were  in  ancient  China  fancied  to  be 
amphibious  and  to  cause  wind  and  rain.  Again,  Mr.  de  Visser, 
in  his  The  Snake  in  Japanese  Superstition,  alludes  to  the  human- 
headed snake  in  the  goddess  Benten’s  diadem.  The  face  is 
that  of  an  old  man  with  very  white  eyebrows,  a sign  that  it 
has  met  all  the  former  Buddhas  and  having  (sic)  blessed  man- 
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kind  for  a long  time.  It  is  called  Uga  Jinno  (Uga,  the  divine 
king).  When  in  the  Western  Paradise  his  name  is  Muryo  ju 
Butsu  (the  Buddha  of  the  immeasurably  long  life),  i.e.y 
Amitayus,  and  when  in  this  world,  Nyo-i-rin  (Kwannon,  of  the 
wheel,  which  grants  all  desires).  His  real  shape  is  in  the  sun 
disc  and  enlightens  the  darkness  of  the  universe.  Exhibiting 
the  form  of  Dagini  Ten  he  distributes  happiness  and  long  life. 
Appearing  as  Daiji  Ten  he  clears  away  the  obstacles  of  the 
three  worlds  ; and  in  the  shape  of  i\izen  Myo-o  he  gives  love 
and  felicity,  and  makes  men  reach  the  highest  Bodhi.  The 
“ Divine  King,”  his  the  blessing  power  of  settling  business  and 
enriching  the  poor,  he  possesses  immeasurable  wealth.  This, 
human-headed  snake  is  Benten’s  real  shape  and  nature.  Some 
say  that  she  is  the  younger  sister  of  Emma,  King  of  Hell. 
Mr.  C.  Pfoundes,  in  Fu-so  Mimi  Bukuro , says  Benten’s  shrines, 
are  usually  visited  on  the  day  of  the  snake.  This  extract  is 
doubly  interesting  to  me,  as  it  shows  how  the  snake  may  be  at 
once  the  attribute  of  the  goddess  when  seen  in  conjunction  with 
her  and  her  symbol  when  found  alone.  The  second  point  is. 
that  though  de  Visser  speaks  all  the  time  of  this  Uga  Jinno  as 
being  a snake,  in  Japanese  Art  she  is  practically  invariably 
accompanied  by  a dragon.  This  gives  a further  corroboration 
to  my  previous  remarks  that  there  is  often  no  distinction  made 
between  the  two  creatures.  Amongst  my  illustrations  you  will 
observe  a dragon  curled  round  on  itself,  so  that  it  is  mouthing 
its  own  tail.  This  will  doubtless  recall  to  you  the  Scandinavian 
worm  or  wurm  of  Midgarth  doing  the  same  thing,  and  regarded 
as  a symbol  of  eternity.  In  the  snake-mounds  of  Ohio  the 
ground  is  shaped  like  a serpent  in  the  same  position,  as  also  I 
believe  are  the  Menhirs  or  monoliths  in  Carnac  in  Brittany. 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Okakura  Kakuzo,  whom  I have  already 
quoted,  says  the  dragon  is  the  symbol  of  infinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  de  Visser  describes  the  dragon  as  representing  the 
symbol  of  national  or  individual  prosperity.  It  was  supposed 
that  it  rises  into  Heaven  by  its  own  power,  transforming  itself 
at  pleasure.  It  can  be  large  or  small  just  as  it  chooses.  The 
Chinese  Emperor  Wen  Wang’s  description  of  the  mysterious 
dragon  in  his  Yih  philosophy,  or  the  Canon  of  Change,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  in  Chinese  record.  But  later  on  it  seems, 
to  have  been  confused  with  the  Indian  serpent  Naga  when 
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Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China.  I have  noticed  that 
many  of  the  curious  forms  of  the  dragon  shown  are  found  in  the 
netsuke  called  Manju,  shaped  like  a very  oblate  sphere.  On 
the  back  of  these  are  often  Buddhist  emblems  such  as  the 
wheel,  &c.,  and  I have  wondered  if  such  manju  were  intended 
to  be  worn  by  Bozu  (Buddhist  priests).  I have  been  trying  to 
elucidate,  that  is  throw  light,  upon  a subject  which  has  been 
very  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest  to  European  eyes,  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  which  would  require  many  more 
pages  for  adequate  treatment  and  to  which  full  justice  could 
not  be  meted  out  in  an  hour’s  lecture. 
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THE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH 
ORDINARY  MEETING 

(Fourth  of  the  Twenty-second  Session) 

Held  in  the  Hall  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the 
12 th  of  February,  1913. 

Mr.  C.  Koike  (H.  I.  Japanese  Majesty’s  Charge  d’ Affaires)  in  the 
Chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  Chairman  explained  that  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Behrens,  M.J.S.,  was  to  have  read  a Paper  on  “ Dragons,” 
but  most  unfortunately  he  had  been  taken  ill  quite  suddenly. 
A telegram  had  been  received  that  day  announcing  the  fact  and 
expressing  his  great  disappointment.  They,  too,  were  very  much 
disappointed,  added  the  Speaker,  but  Mr.  H.  L.  Joly  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  step  in  the  breach  at  a few  hours’  notice  and  give  a lecture 
on  “ Subjects  in  Japanese  Art.”  Referring  to  one  more  matter  the 
Chairman  explained  that  it  had  been  decided  some  time  ago  that 
the  Chair  would  be  taken  that  night  by  H.  E.  Baron  Kato,  the  late 
Japanese  Ambassador.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Society,  his 
Excellency  was  called  back  to  Japan  by  the  Government,  to  take  up 
again  the  important  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; and  in  his 
absence,  the  Council  of  the  Japan  Society  had  asked  him  to  act  as 
his  substitute. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Joly  then  delivered  the  following  lecture. 
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SUBJECTS  IN  JAPANESE  ART. 

By  H.  L.  Joly. 

Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

As  it  happens  that  Mr.  Behrens  had  consented  to 
prepare  a Paper  at  my  personal  request,  there  is  per- 
haps a certain  fitness  in  my  undertaking  to  fill,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  with  a few  straggling  sentences,  the  gap 
caused  by  his  unfortunate  illness.  I thought,  as  the  subject 
of  the  evening  should  have  been  “ Dragons,”  that  perhaps 
I might  have  undertaken  to  give  you  a rapid  survey  of  the 
mythical  zoology  of  Japan  and  China  as  recorded  in  some 
publications  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but 
that  subject  being  rather  too  wide  for  an  hour’s  discourse,  and 
on  the  score  of  my  having  some  lantern  slides  which  could  be 
made  to  do  some  duty,  I preferred  to  jot  down  a few  notes 
dealing  with  the  “ Subject  in  Japanese  Art,”  that  is  to  say, 
motives  frequently  met  with  both  in  the  major  arts  and 
especially  in  applied  art.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  although 
Japan  possesses  a very  ancient  history,  going  far  beyond  the 
Christian  era,  a more  or  less  accurate  chronicle  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Nihongi  and  the  Kojiki,  yet  the  early  years  of  its 
historical  development  are  comparatively  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  religious  beliefs  of  its  early  inhabitants  were  probably 
much  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  though  now  somewhat 
modified,  in  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Shintoist  religion, 
and  doubtless  the  early  artistic  productions  of  the  country  of 
which  scant  vestiges  have  been  found,  would,  in  course  of  time, 
have  developed  into  a national  art,  showing  a Shintoist  bend, 
but  for  an  incident  of  a very  far-reaching  influence.  That 
incident  was  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  introduction  in  its  wake  of  Chinese  Arts 
and  culture.  Western  people  nowadays  express  wonder  at  the 
rapid  assimilation  of  European  culture,  institutions  and  science 
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by  what  has  been  called  modern  Japan.  Many,  in  fact,  in 
their  ignorance  of  Japanese  history  look  upon  the  year  1868  as 
the  real  date  of  Japan’s  birth,  and  this  popular  fallacy  may  be 
taken  as  a guage  of  the  real  importance  of  the  Imperial 
Restoration  of  1868.  If  then  I say  that  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century  was  an  event  of  equal  magni- 
tude, an  event  of  equal  revolutionary  importance,  I think  no 
more  need  be  added  to  emphasize  its  far-reaching  effect.  Japan 
had  been  prepared  in  the  third  century  to  assimilate  the 
Continental  civilization  of  Korea  and  China  through  the 
conquest  of  Korea  by  Jingo  Kogo,  whose  armies  brought  back 
Korean  artizans  who  introduced  into  the  country  most  of  the 
arts  of  the  mainland.  With  Buddhism,  Chinese  books  came 
across  the  sea,  and  naturally  with  the  books  came  the  Chinese 
script.  Then  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  evolution 
of  art  was  almost  entirely  on  Buddhistic  lines — in  architecture, 
in  sculpture,  in  painting,  or  in  the  applied  arts,  with  a marked 
influence  of  T’ang  and  Indian  styles.  The  next  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  is  a nationalist 
movement  which  brings  into  life  the  purely  Japanese  school  of 
painting.  This,  the  Yamato-Tosa  school,  brought  in  such 
things  as  court  life,  and  in  the  caricatures  and  sketches  of 
Toba  Sojo,  the  so-called  Tobaye,  we  see  rabbits,  foxes,  frogs, 
and  other  animals  aping  mankind  at  play.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  recently  introduced  Zen  sect  of 
Buddhism  brought  in  new  ideas,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
arts  of  Japan  was  of  very  considerable  importance.  To  the 
Zen  sect  we  owe  Chanoyu  and  most  of  the  paintings  of 
the  Sesshiu  School,  inspired  by  Chinese  thought  and  Sung 
originals. 

The  manifestations  of  Japanese  fine  art  in  those  early  days 
were  chiefly  images  and  paintings  in  the  temples,  and  painting 
but  rarely  sculpture  in  palaces  and  private  houses,  illuminated 
books  of  a religious  nature  or  of  an  historical  character,  and 
applied  art,  confined  to  the  leading  classes  and  stunted  in  its 
development  by  endless  civil  wars,  followed  the  same  lines. 
Of  these  early  or  large  works  of  art  the  relics  are  few,  and 
treasured  in  Japan,  though  some  have  migrated  to  other 
shores,  and  of  remaining  personal  possessions , such  as  dresses, 
fans,  fully-mounted  swords,  the  number  is  also  small,  with 
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the  exception  perhaps  of  lacquer,  pottery  and  bronze,  some 
dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century  having  been  preserved. 
But  after  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  another  field 
in  which  the  historical  and  other  subjects  were  utilised 
by  the  artist  and  craftsman  in  applied  art  so  extensively 
that  numerous  specimens  are  at  hand,  the  subject  decora- 
tion of  which  repays  investigation.  I refer  to  small  objects 
of  personal  attire,  some  of  which  are  familiar  in  Europe,  in 
fact,  far  better  known  to  most  collectors  than  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  major  Arts.  Westerners  with  any  knowledge  or 
even  appreciation  of  Japanese  painting  and  sculpture  could, 
until  a few  years  ago,  be  counted  and  named  with  compara- 
tive ease,  the  exhibitions  of  1900  and  1910,  the  efforts  of  the 
Kokkwa  with  Mr.  S.  Taki,  and  the  fine  productions  of  the 
Shimbi  Shoin  with  Mr.  S.  Tajima,  to  mention  only  the  chief 
exponents  of  Japanese  Fine  Arts,  have  perhaps  increased  the 
circle  somewhat,  but  still  the  smaller  objects  such  as  netsuke, 
inro,  sword  furniture,  and  the  sundries  details  such  as  ojime, 
kanamono,  fans,  find  a wider  public  amongst  collectors.  Yet 
we  know  but  little  of  the  origin  and  of  the  development 
of  those  things,  netsuke  evolved,  from  a rough  toggle  common 
to  all  primitive  tribes,  into  masterpieces  of  carving,  sculpture 
on  a minute  scale,  sometimes  heroic  in  its  mimicry  of  the 
larger  work,  sometimes  so  full  of  detail  as  to  become  marvels  of 
patience  and  skill,  tours  de  force  merely  of  the  keen-eyed  crafts- 
man. Inro,  originating  in  a box  for  the  seal  and  a receptacle  for 
medicines,  also  became  under  the  brush  of  the  lacquerer  things 
of  beauty  unexcelled.  Again,  the  sword  afforded  to  the  decora- 
tive skill  of  the  metal  worker  a fine  field  of  action,  which  was 
further  enlarged  in  later  days  by  the  use  of  kagami  buta, 
kanamono,  and  other  small  metal  accessories  on  the  tobacco 
pouches.  Our  Transactions  contain  papers  upon  all  those 
articles  of  attire,  which  can  be  read  with  profit,  although  in 
many  cases  the  information  needs  correction  owing  to  better 
knowledge  being  now  available,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  more  than  a rapid  survey  of  the  subjects  or  motives 
which  we  find  most  commonly  depicted  upon  them,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  amuse  some,  refresh  the  memory  of  others, 
and  perhaps  awaken  an  interest  amongst  those  present  who 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  the  Japanese  decorative  motives 
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merely  as  a maze  of  quaint,  curious  things  without  seeking  to 
understand  them. 

Amongst  my  slides  many  will  be  of  sword  furniture,  not 
only  because  I have  collected  them,  but  also  because  they 
vary  extremely  in  subject  and  in  decoration.  The  Japanese  in 
the  old  days,  however  wealthy,  carried  no  jewellery,*  and 
besides  costly  dress  and  armour,  all  their  expenditure  on 
personal  decoration  went  into  such  things  as  pertained  to  their 
swords,  their  lacquer  boxes,  or  to  their  tobacco  pouches,  and, 
therefore,  those  articles  received  a great  share  of  artistic  work. 
But  the  custom  of  lavishly  decorating  the  sword  was  not 
general,  and,  of  course,  the  custom  of  carrying  tobacco  pouches 
did  not  go  back  to  very  far.  Although  the  dress  sword  in 
early  days  was  somewhat  decorated,  its  fittings  were  in  no  way 
comparable  in  style  or  in  subject  with  those  prevailing  after 
the  sixteenth  century. 

We  may  now  ask  what  were  the  motives  in  art  and' 
in  decoration.  These  motives  were  either  of  a religious 
character  — Buddhist,  Taoist  (imported  from  China),  or 
Shintoist,  as  in  the  temples  and  many  paintings  ; they 
were  drawn  also  from  the  history  and  folklore  of  China 
and  Japan.  We  shall  then  rapidly  run  over  these  various 
subjects — the  religious  motives,  those  from  Chinese  sources, 
some  from  Japanese  history  and  legend.  And  even  then,  al- 
though this  programme  is  rather  large,  we  have  to  leave 
behind  all  reference  to  customs,  literary  allusions,  classical 
landscapes,  and  a score  of  other  subjects  which  contribute  to 
the  amazing  wealth  of  motives  in  the  applied  arts.  Amongst 
the  Buddhist  subjects  foremost,  of  course,  comes  the  Buddha 
(Jakyamuni,  represented  often  as  a standing  figure  descending 
from  the  mountain,  or  teaching  the  law.  Next  in  popularity 
comes  the  incarnation  called  Kwannon.  This  was  originally 
a deity  of  masculine  character,  but  Chinese  legend  gave  it  a 
feminine  cast.  The  Chinese  made  it  the  daughter  of  some 
ancient  king  who,  as  she  refused  to  marry  the  man  chosen  for 
her,  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  executioner’s  sword 
broke  on  her  neck.  In  another  Chinese  legend  Kwannon 
descends  to  the  lower-most  circle  of  Hell,  being  accompanied 

* Yet  it  is  recorded  that  IJideyoshi  wore  a necklace  of  coral 
which  he  gave  to  the  dancing  girl  O Kuni. 
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by  a rain  of  lotus  petals.  Another  God,  equally  popular  with 
Kwannon,  is  Jizo  the  all-merciful,  a figure  very  naturally 
met  with  as  the  protector  of  the  young  children,  and  who 
specially  watches  those  dead  children  whose  special  penance 
consists  in  building  stones  in  the  river.  He  protects  them 
against  attacks  from  the  old  hag  of  the  three  roads,  of  whom 
there  is  an  appalling  figure  in  wood  in  the  Musee  Guimet.  It 
is  believed  that  some  day  or  another  a new  incarnation  of  the 
Buddha  will  appear  in  the  West.  That  Buddha  whom  the 
Japanese  call  Miroku  is  usually  represented  seated  in  a chair. 
The  Four  Quarters  of  Heaven  are  guarded  by  four  Heavenly 
Kings  stationed  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  They  correspond 
to  the  four  Lokapala  of  Indian  lore,  who  guard  Mount  Meru, 
on  which  stands  the  world,  against  the  incursions  of  devils ; 
but  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  mythology  they  are  merely 
guardians  of  Heaven,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
attributed  a certain  importance  in  war,  and  helmets,  swords, 
armour,  were  dedicated  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Usually 
these  four  guardians  of  Heaven  are  represented  as  very  fierce 
warriors  holding  a hoko  or  a sword,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  them, 
Bishamon,  or  Tamonten,  is  recognised  as  the  God  of  War. 
Then  there  are  equally  striking  figures  of  temple  guardians,  of 
whom  the  best  known  are  perhaps  those  of  Nara,  they  are 
called  the  Two  Kings : Ni  O,  the  incarnations  of  Brahma  and 
Indra,  who  symbolise  at  the  same  time  the  male  and  female 
principle,  the  yin  and  yang  of  Chinese  philosophy.  Public 
imagination  has,  of  course,  played  havoc  with  any  sanctity 
that  might  have  originally  been  attached  by  the  masses  to 
these  temple  guardians.  They  have  been  shown  in  many 
strange  and  undignified  positions,  wrestling  or  playing  ken  or 
even  making  straw  sandals.  As  they  symbolise  the  male  and 
the  female  principle,  the  yin  and  yang , one  is  always  shown 
with  the  mouth  closed  and  the  other  with  the  mouth  open. 
This  symbolism  you  will  always  find  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
representation  of  men,  animals,  or  mythical  creatures,  when 
depicted  in  pairs.  The  one  with  the  mouth  shut  is  the  self- 
effacing  female.  All  these  things  are  found  amongst  the 
earliest  monuments  of  Japanese  culture,  and  they  form  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  ancient  treasures  represented  in  the 
temples.  Devils,  of  course,  which  I have  mentioned  exists  in 
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Japanese  mythology,  but  the  infernal  regions  were  hardly 
dreamt  of  in  early  Japanese  religion.  Shinto  did  not  recognise 
a Hell  in  the  same  form  as  the  Buddhist.  The  Buddhist  Hades, 
however,  makes  up  in  horror  and  in  torture  for  the  centuries 
in  which  Japanese  ignored  such  places  of  punishment  after 
death.  Jigoku,  as  it  is  called,  possesses  a very  competent  ad- 
ministration that  ensures  the  smooth  working  of  things.  It 
has  ten  regents,  presided  over  by  a benevolent-looking  indi- 
vidual called  Yemma  O,  the  King  of  the  lower  regions;  as 
such  he  carries  on  his  cap  the  moon  and  the  sun  and  the 
emblem  3E-  The  endless  torments  have  been  described  in 
various  books,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here.  There  are 
other  worthies  connected  with  demonology,  one  of  whom  is 
Shoki.  He  is  a very  popular  figure  also  from  Chinese  mytho- 
logy. This  Shoki,  of  course,  is  a heroic  transformation  of  a 
personage  who  is  said  to  have  really  been  a historical  person, 
and  he  has  been  made  the  butt  of  endless  jokes.  Amongst  the 
portraits  of  Buddhism  we  have  sixteen  disciples  of  Buddha,  the 
Rakan,  who  comes  foremost,  the  number  of  whom  has  been 
multiplied  by  the  faithful  to  over  500,  such  a host  being 
enshrined  in  one  particular  temple  in  Yedo,  now  Tokyo.  The 
great  teacher,  Vimalakirti,  called  by  Japanese  Yuima  Koji, 
was  also  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  priestly  sculptors  in 
the  early  days  of  Buddhism.  There  is  another  Japanese 
Buddhist,  Enno  Gyoja,  who  is  found  fairly  often,  and  he  is  the 
patron  of  travellers  and  mountaineers  in  general.  Then  there 
was  Bodhi  Dharma  (Daruma),  who  is  sometimes  represented 
travelling  on  the  sea  on  a reed,  as  it  is  said  that  he  came  from 
India  to  China  in  that  way,  or  returning  to  India  from  his 
grave  with  one  shoe  only.  He  is  always  shown  more  or  less 
naked,  and  tradition  says  that  he  remained  in  contemplative 
meditation,  his  face  turned  against  a wall,  for  nine  years  until 
his  legs  wasted  under  his  body ; one  day,  his  weary  eyelids 
having  closed,  he  cut  and  threw  them  away,  and  then  and 
there  they  grew  into  a tea  plant.  But  all  priests  were  not  of 
course  like  Yuima  or  Daruma.  There  were  some  irreverent 
persons  like  Tankwai  who  had  been  told  that  in  the  body  of 
man  existed  certain  things  called  Shari  (pearl-like  beads  some- 
times found  in  the  ashes  after  cremation,  and  the  number  of  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  offerings 
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which  have  been  given  to  temples  before  cremation).  This 
man  must  have  been  somewhat  critically  inclined,  and  he 
thought  that  he  would  experiment,  not  on  a human  body,  but 
on  a figure  of  Buddha,  to  which  he  set  fire  ; and  afterwards 
there  was  nothing  left  but  ashes.  “ Then,”  he  said,  “ if  there 
is  no  Shari,  even  in  the  figure  of  Buddha,  this  Buddha  must 
be  a wrong  one.”  That  was  a rough  and  ready  application 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  by  a Buddhist  priest.  From  the 
Buddhist  fables  are  also  drawn  numerous  devils  or  Oni, 
amongst  whom  the  wind  devil,  Futen,  with  a bag  on  his  back, 
and  the  thunder  Oni,  Raiden,  whom  people  called  politely  the 
Thunder  God.  He  carries  on  his  back  a number  of  drums 
with  which  to  produce  thunder.  These  sometimes  get  torn,  or 
the  god  himself  tumbles  down  and  has  to  repair  his  own  drum 
or  rub  himself  after  falling  from  a cloud  upon  the  hard  ground. 
Numberless  Oni  of  less  exalted  station  crowd  the  earth  and 
find  their  way  into  humorous  designs.  Needless  to  say  there 
are  divinities  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  which  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented, and  the  Moon  Goddess  has  been  endowed  by  Chinese 
fancy  with  a rabbit  which  she  carries  in  her  hand.  In  the 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  original  Shinto  beliefs  with  the 
Buddhist  creed  the  priests  created  some  popular  divinities,  or 
affected  to  see  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon  Gods  corresponding 
with  Shinto  Gods,  or  rather,  Kami,  i.e.,  deified  ancient  chiefs. 
The  date  is  sometimes  fixed  at  1624  for  the  appearance  of  a 
pleiad  of  popular  gods  known  as  the  Seven  Gods  of  Luck,  to 
take  the  name  which  was  given  them  by  Humbert  without 
sufficient  justification.  They  are  shown  in  a treasure  boat 
coming  in  at  the  new  year,  and  it  was  customary  for  paper 
charms  or  prints  representing  the  seven  happy  worthies  to  be 
placed  under  one’s  pillow  on  New  Year’s  Eve  to  ensure  happy 
dreams.  Such  were  also  given  as  an  expression  of  best  wishes, 
and  so  common  was  the  subject  that  one  of  our  friends,  Mr. 
H.  Shugio,  collected  no  less  than  one  hundred  different  prints 
in  hashirakake  form  by  different  artists,  all  of  them  representing 
these  Shichifukujin.  The  original  Shinto  divinities  are  very 
rarely  shown  in  art.  The  only  exceptions  of  any  importance 
are,  in  some  popular  articles,  representations  of  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  on  the  heavenly  bridge,  of  Susano  O rescuing  the 
Princess  Inada  Hime,  which  he  did  by  killing  the  eight-headed 
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• dragon,  as  Mr.  Behrens  would  probably  have  told  you.  He 
accomplished  this  by  placing  before  the  dragon  eight  jars  of 
wine  so  that  the  eight  heads  became  simultaneously  drunk. 

Chinese  history  going  back  into  the  remotest  ages,  translated 
into  exaggerated  legends  in  the  course  of  centuries,  gave  the 
artist  a wealthy  store  of  episodes  and  stories  capable  of  simple 
and  pregnant  treatment  with  brush  or  chisel.  Literary  achieve- 
ments and  learning,  which  were  held  in  great  honour  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  were  then  best  displayed  by  the  artist  when 
he  introduced  in  his  composition  some  sign  or  even  some  mere 
attribute  which,  to  the  equally  learned,  symbolised  some  inci- 
dent or  some  quotation.  Thus,  for  instance,  a hair-pin  under 
a fruit  tree,  or  a shoe  in  a melon  patch,  represented  two 
aphorisms  of  Confucius : “ Do  not  arrange  your  headgear  under 
a peach  tree,”  and  “ Do  not  tie  your  shoe-lace  in  a melon 
patch,”  i.e .,  you  must  not  do  anything  which  might  cast 
suspicion  upon  yourself.  And,  in  purely  Japanese  allusions,  a 
maple  leaf  on  a stream  was  understood  to  be  an  allusion  to  a 
well-known  poem  about  the  Tatsutagawa  covered  with  red 
maple  leaves  in  autumn.  A certain  form  of  bridge  amongst 
irises  is  an  allusion  to  another  poem  of  Narihira,  who  found 
himself  in  a place  in  Mikawa  where  there  was  a swamp 
overgrown  with  irises  and  bridged  by  a rickety  series  of 
eight  planks.  Hence  the  name  Yatsuhashi,  “The  Eight 
Bridges,”  and  his  impromptu  poem  composed  on  the  spot 
introduced  as  an  acrostic,  the  name  Iris  : Kakitsubata. 

In  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Korin  the  bridge  is  even  reduced 
to  two  planks  instead  of  eight,  but  the  introduction  of  those 
two  planks  into  a swamp  covered  with  irises  conveys  the 
whole  meaning  of  Yatsuhashi. 

In  the  same  way  boats  seen  in  the  distance  behind  reeds 
convey  to  the  mind  an  allusion  to  a poem  of  Hitomaro,  about 
the  sails  being  seen  coming  in  the  distance  behind  the  mist, 
and  then  of  a sudden  disappearing  behind  an  island.  A bucket 
with  a Morning  Glory  entwined  around  it  or  round  the 
string  conveys  at  once  a recollection  of  a pretty  story  of  the 
poetess,  Chiyo,  who  one  day  going  to  draw  some  water  from 
her  well  found  that  a Morning  Glory  had  entwined  itself 
around  the  well  rope,  and  rather  than  disturb  the  flower  went 
to  her  next-door  neighbour  repeating:  “ Asagao  ni  tsurube 
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toratete  Moral  mizu  ” ; that  is  to  say,  “ The  Asagao  has  stolen 
my  bucket,  therefore  from  you  I beg  water.”  Another  instance 
represents  a Chinese  allusion  in  Japanese  history.  It  is  the 
story  of  Kojima  Takanori  writing  on  a cherry  tree,  as  a cheer- 
ing message  to  Go  Daigo  Tenno  on  the  way  to  his  exile,  an 
allusion  to  the  devotion  of  Hanrei  to  Kosen  in  China,  so  as  to 
notify  the  Emperor  that  steps  were  taken  to  try  and  rescue  him 
from  his  abductor. 

We  have  also  the  heroes  of  China,  such  as  Kwanyu,  who  has 
been  deified  as  the  God  of  War,  and  his  associates  in  the 
wars,  Chohi,  Gentoku,  Komei  are  very  often  represented, 
especially  on  metal  work.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Gentoku 
escaping  by  a leap  of  his  horse  over  a bomb,  there  is  Choun 
carrying  in  a fold  of  his  garment  the  son  of  his  Emperor  away 
from  the  rebels.  Elsewhere  we  have  a scene  where  Hoso  and 
Buwo  were  fighting  one  another  when  a dragon  came  over  and 
took  the  part  of  the  warrior  seated  in  the  chariot.  There  is  one 
of  the  Chinese  kings,  Tsao  Tsao,  composing  a poem  on  the 
eve  of  defeat  on  seeing  two  black  crows  in  the  sky  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  Taikobo  absent-mindedly  fishing  without 
a hook.  Then  Sobu,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  some  ruler  who, 
not  being  quite  friendly  or  not  liking  his  message,  sent  him  far 
away  in  exile  rather  than  returning  him  his  credentials  and 
sending  him  back  home,  and  thus  he  remained  during  ten  or 
twelve  years  keeping  goats  in  a desert.  One  day  he  saw  a 
wild  goose  which  he  recognised  as  of  a species  common  in  his 
own  country,  and  having  managed  to  ensnare  that  goose  he 
tied  a paper  to  its  tail  bearing  a long  account  of  his  misfortune, 
so  that  a year  afterwards  his  own  Emperor  rescued  him. 
One  sees  also  one  of  the  Chinese  sages,  who  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  read  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  There 
is  also  Shaen,  another  man  who  was  very  poor  and  who  used 
fire-flies  in  a bag  as  a means  of  illumination.  There  is 
Chinnan  extemporising  a dragon  out  of  the  mud  so  as  to 
secure  rain  over  the  barren  country.  Now,  in  those  days  in 
China,  literary  learning  and  the  ability  to  write  beautiful 
poetry,  and  antithetical  sentences  full  of  learned  allusions,  were 
the  only  means  of  rising  to  the  highest  office.  Literati  became 
generals  and  ministers  then  just  as  is  now  the  privilege  of 
lawyers.  Such  was  the  strong  Goshisho  who  forcibly  demon- 
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strated  his  fitness  for  his  post  by  writing  a poem  whilst  hold- 
ing aloft  a very  heavy  kanaye,  weighing,  some  say,  several 
hundred  pounds.  An  equally  sturdy,  if  less  polished  person 
was  Hankwai.  He  had  reasons  to  object  to  certain  private 
proceedings  taking  place  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  and  he  wanted  to  get  in.  His  demand  being  refused 
he  burst  the  door  open,  and  he  is  shown  getting  in  the  room 
with  the  door  under  his  arm.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  it  was 
all  for  the  good  of  the  Emperor,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
he  was  duly  thankful  to  Hankwai  for  breaking  his  furniture. 
Another  familiar  figure  is  Toyemmei,  who  retired  from  office 
rather  than  kotow,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a house 
between  five  willows  drinking,  and  admiring  Chinese  asters. 

Chinese  philosophers  and  poets  find  their  place  in  Japanese 
art.  Laotsze,  Confucius,  Buddha,  are  shown  tasting  vinegar, 
or  sometimes  wine,  about  the  taste  of  which  they  cannot 
agree,  though  they  are  at  one  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  ; Laotsze  riding  on  an  ox,  Confucius  on  a unicorn,  or 
standing  explaining  to  his  disciples  the  need  of  moderation 
by  what  is  known  as  the  parable  of  the  three  buckets,  as  in  a 
carving  in  the  British  Museum.  The  three  buckets  when 
moderately  filled  remain  in  equilibrium,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  slightly  over-filled  they  topple  over.  This  contrivance 
was  put  up  apparently  as  a moral  lesson  near  the  tomb  of 
Confucius.  In  contradistinction  with  the  advice  to  be 
moderate  there  is  a great  respect  shown  to  Rihaku,  a great 
poet,  who  was  an  equally  great  wine-bibber.  He  is  usually 
shown  admiring  a waterfall  or  supported  by  attendants  when 
intoxicated.  In  fact,  when  in  his  cups  he  tried  once  to  get  the 
Empress  to  pull  off  his  boots.  To  show  that  he  remained  lucid 
when  in  that  condition,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a hundred 
books  of  poems  whilst  drinking  fifteen  quarts  of  wine.  There 
are  also  in  Chinese  lore  the  twenty-four  paragons  of  filial 
virtue,  the  bamboo  shoot  gatherer,  Moso,  and  other  ingenious 
children,  as,  for  instance,  the  little  boy,  Enshi,  who  went  to 
fetch  some  doe’s  milk  to  cure  an  eye-disease  of  his  mother,  by 
hiding  himself  beneath  the  skin  of  a fawn  until  the  doe  took 
him  for  one  of  her  progeny  and  consented  to  supply  him  with 
milk.  There  are  stories  of  wizards,  such  as  the  great  painter, 
Godoshi,  who  painted  a noble  mountain  vista  as  his  last  land- 
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scape,  and  whilst  the  Emperor  was  looking  on  disappeared 
through  a hole  painted  in  the  rock.  He  is  also  credited  with 
having  painted  a fly  which  his  imperial  master  went  to  brush 
off  the  painting  thinking  it  to  be  alive.  Then  we  have  about 
four  hundred  creatures  called  Sennin,  or  Rishi,  some  purely 
mythical,  and  others  being  historical  personages  who  have 
been  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  by  Chinese  fancy. 
Their  biographies  have  been  published  in  several  books  from 
mediaeval  times  until  quite  recently.  They  include  a number 
of  the  fair  sex,  led  by  Seiobo,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
usually  seen  carrying  three  peaches  to  the  court  of  Wu  Ti. 
Amongst  them,  Kinko  Sennin,  who  was  very  fond  of  fishes,  not 
to  eat  but  to  watch,  was  taken  down  into  palaces  below  water 
by  carp,  then  came  back  to  visit  his  disciples,  and  returned 
with  the  fish  to  end  his  days  in  peace  below  water.  From  China 
also  came  the  belief  in  certain  mythical  animals  and  foreigners 
— the  Kirin,  the  unicorn  ; the  Baku,  reader  of  dreams  ; and  the 
Hakutaku,  which  is  provided  with  eyes  in  various  parts  of  his 
body,  so  that  he  can  discriminate  truthful  people  from  liars. 
There  are  close  on  120  different  types  of  those  mythical  ani- 
mals, and  there  is  probably  quite  as  large  a number  of  mythi- 
cal foreigners — that  is  to  say,  more  or  less  mythical  foreigners. 
Some  of  them  are  really  people  from  Western  countries,  who 
were  described  by  the  Chinese  very  much  as  people  from  Asia 
and  Africa  or  other  places  are  described  in  European  books  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  And  even  the  Dutch- 
men, with  whom  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  very  well 
acquainted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia,  San  Saizue,  was  printed  — even  Dutchmen 
are  described  in  very  curious,  amusing  terms  in  that  encyclo- 
paedia. Of  the  two  peculiarities  which  characterised  Dutch- 
men one  was  their  thrift,  and  the  other  is  so  strange  that 
I cannot  mention  it  here. 

There  is  a very  considerable  mythology  about  foxes,  and 
some  of  the  people  even  nowadays  believe  that  foxes  enter  the 
bodies  of  human  beings  and  bewitch  them.  There  was  some 
years  ago  here  in  this  country  a Japanese  who  married  a 
European  woman,  and  who,  at  a time,  believed  she  was 
possessed  by  a fox,  so  much  so  that  he  had  an  exorcism  per- 
formed by  a number  of  his  friends,  with  sundry  divination 
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Books  and  other  paraphernalia.  The  belief  is  still  in  existence 
now,  and  a great  deal  of  information  about  it  can  be  found 
in  some  papers  by  Dr.  De  Visser.  It  is  equally  believed,  or 
at  any  rate  it  was  believed,  that  cats  were  bewitching  creatures, 
•so  that  a beckoning  toy  cat  and  a figure  of  Daruma  are  of 
essential  importance  in  any  shop,  to  attract  customers  against 
their  better  judgment,  and  ensnare  their  money  into  the  shop- 
man’s till. 

As  in  Europe  a belief  was  entertained  in  the  Ningyo,  or 
mermaid,  and  I have  found  one  case  of  a merman  as  well. 
There  is  a story  about  a mermaid  who  was  caught  by  a ship’s 
captain,  who  proposed  marriage  to  her  and  she  very  foolishly 
agreed.  She  was  to  receive  a handsome  salary  for  being  a 
captain’s  wife,  but  she  found  herself  put  in  a tank  and  hawked 
from  fair  to  fair  all  round  Japan,  where  she  died. 

From  Japanese  history  are  drawn  chiefly  personages  whose 
remarkable  deeds  take  place  before  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  even  amongst  those  a selection  was  made  so  that  the  Toku- 
gawa  rulers  of  the  XVII-XIXth  centuries — and  the  old  power- 
ful daimyo  or  lords  of  provinces — could  not  take  offence  at 
the  representation  of  certain  episodes  or  incidents  in  which 
their  ancestors  might  have  played  a role,  especially  if  that  role 
was  not  altogether  reputable.  The  artist  in  Japan  considered 
himself  to  some  extent  entrusted  with  a moralising  mission, 
and  his  subjects  were  usually  such  as  might  be  commented  on 
from  a Buddhistic  point  of  view,  so  as  to  draw  a moral 
teaching.  Even  in  landscape  and  paintings  apparently  simple 
the  initiated  will  find  allusion  or  symbolism  lurking  at  every 
turn.  For  instance,  in  flower  arrangement,  there  were  various 
branches  intended  to  represent  powers  such  as  heaven,  earth, 
the  moon,  or  the  five  elements.  The  operatic  performances, 
the  No  for  instance,  are  treated  in  the  Buddhistic  manner. 
Amongst  the  purely  historical  subjects  we  find  the  wars  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  a source  of  many  motives,  for  instance,  the 
popular  story  of  the  revenge  of  the  Soga  brothers,  and  the 
fantastic  record  of  the  scouring  of  the  country  around  Kyoto 
by  Minamoto  no  Yorimitsu,  to  subdue  the  bands  of  robbers 
which  infested  the  country,  so  that  these  robbers  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  artists  into  Oni  (devils),  and  we  have  quite  a large 
store  of  stories  in  that  Raiko  cycle,  the  best  known  being  that  of 
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the  Rachomon  devil,  the  arm  of  which  was  cut  by  one  Watanabe 
no  Tsuna,  who  put  it  in  a large  coffer,  and  how  he  was  visited 
one  day  by  a woman  who  said  she  was  his  aunt,  and  wanted 
to  look  at  the  strange  arm,  then  made  away  with  it,  she  being 
no  other  than  the  devil  of  Rachomon.  Then  the  story  of  the 
raid  on  the  lair  of  the  Shutendoji,  how  the  head  of  this  ogre 
sprang  in  the  air,  came  down  on  the  helmet  of  the  leader  of 
the  party  and  bit  it  nearly  through.  Belonging  to  the  same 
cycle  is  the  story  of  the  giant  earth  spider  taking  the  form  of 
a woman  to  bewitch  Raiko,  perhaps  a garbled  account  of  the 
wily  methods  used  in  self-defence  by  the  Tsuchigumo,  not 
spiders,  but  cave  dwellers  in  human  shape,  against  their  enemy. 

Myth  enters,  for  instance,  in  the  story  of  Kamatari  : 
how  the  gem  which  had  been  sent  from  China  to  Japan, 
and  had  been  stolen  by  the  emissaries  of  the  dragon  king, 
was  secured  from  the  dragon’s  palace  by  a humble  diving 
girl  who  had  married  the  great  minister,  Taishokwan  Kama- 
tari, ancestor  of  the  Fujiwara  clan,  when  he  was  exiled. 
There  is  also  the  legend  of  Hidesato  on  the  bridge  killing  the 
huge  centipede  and  thereby  becoming  famous.  Historical  is 
the  summons  by  Kumagai  to  Atsumori,  then  sixteen  years  old, 
to  surrender  after  the  battle  of  Ichinotani.  When  Kumagai 
cut  the  head  of  the  young  warrior  he  found  it  looked  so  much 
like  the  face  of  his  son  that  he  became  a Buddhist  priest  at 
once.  Then  again,  the  marvellous  crops  in  amongst  the  Mina- 
moto  stories,  with  the  Funa  Benkei  episode,  when  the  ghost  of 
Tomomori  appears  to  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm.  In  another  moral  story,  we  see  Shunkwan  who  had  taken 
part  in  some  plot  against  the  Government  although  he  was  a 
priest.  After  some  years  of  exile  on  an  island  with  his  partners 
in  treachery,  the  Government  relented  and  sent  a boat  to  fetch 
the  traitors  and  bring  them  back  home ; but  Shunkwan  was 
left  behind,  and  the  explanation  given  by  the  rescuers  was  that 
being  a priest  he  should  have  kept  quiet  and  not  meddled  in 
politics.  Famous  amongst  women  is  the  poetess,  Ono  no  Ko- 
machi,  whose  verses  were  supposed  to  be  so  powerful  upon  the 
elements  that  she  was  asked  to  pray  for  rain  when  the  country 
suffered  from  a drought.  There  are  numberless  fairy  tales, 
which  you  will  find  in  “Tales  of  Old  Japan”  and  sundry 
other  books.  As  a true  fairy  tale  Momotaro  is  well-known — 
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the  old  woman  bringing  the  huge  peach  back  to  her  hus- 
band, the  wood-cutter,  and  they  are  going  to  split  it,  and 
from  that  peach  will  spring  a little  boy  who  becomes  a 
famous  warrior. 

More  perhaps  than  anybody  else,  a painter,  Tachibana 
Morikuni,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  to  the  artists  a 
storehouse  of  such  stories  in  the  pages  of  over  twenty 
works,  aggregating  between  them  over  a hundred  volumes. 
Morikuni  had  been  preceded  by  a few  writers,  but  his  books 
are  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  useful  Japanese 
sources  to  which  to  turn  for  information  upon  legendary  sub- 
jects used  in  decoration.  His  illustrations  are  rapid  sketches 
in  Chinese  or  Kano  style,  forming  from  only  a quarter  of  a 
page  to  a double  page  of  the  book,  and  with  perhaps  one  or 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  text  giving  the  history  to  which  the 
illustration  refers,  and  from  these  books  of  Morikuni  these 
subjects  were  drawn  wholesale.  A few  years  ago  I saw  in 
Berlin  a sword-guard  which  was  copied  from  the  drawing 
showing  the  warning  of  Sompin  to  Hoken.  I saw  another 
one  a few  days  ago  almost  identical,  again  taken  from  this 
book.  ' In  some  other  cases  I have  mentioned,  the  drawings 
have  been  copied  in  every  detail.  I know  pieces  of  lacquer  in 
which  his  drawings  have  been  reproduced  simply  to  scale. 
With  the  popular  school  of  painting,  of  course,  these  legendary 
and  religious  subjects  were  left  severely  alone  or  were  treated 
in  jocular  fashion.  Print  artists  painted  the  Beau  of  the  period 
like,  for  instance,  those  young  men  in  the  Torii  prints,  or  the 
member  of  the  oldest  profession  accompanied  by  apprentices, 
depicted  by  Utamaro,  or  other  darlings  of  the  time,  the  actors, 
for  instance,  depicted  by  Shunsho  or  Sharaku.  But  the  latter’s 
portraits  were  either  so  true  to  nature  or  so  strong  in  their 
caricatural  appreciation  of  the  features  of  the  models  that  the 
folks  of  the  period  took  objection  to  them,  and  he  had  to  break 
his  brush  after  about  a year  and  a half  or  two  years’  work. 
Then  another  class  of  illustration,  intricate  in  composition, 
found  its  way  chiefly  in  the  melodramatic  novelette  of  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  natural- 
istic school,  we  come  to  much  more  peaceful  subjects,  which 
were  first  perhaps  to  attract  many  to  the  delicacy  of  Japanese 
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art,  such  as  delicate  flowers,  and  birds  of  many  colours ; but 
time  draws  on,  and  I must  close  by  asking  your  indulgence  for 
this  very  scrappy,  inadequate  survey. 

Called  upon  to  open  the  discussion,  Mr.  Arthur  Diosy  said  he  had 
nothing  to  add  because  the  lecturer  had  covered  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely. He  had  harvested  so  close  that  he  had  left  nothing  for 
anybody  to  glean,  he  was  afraid. 

Mr.  W.  Harding  Smith  said  : I remarked  that  Mr.  Joly  was  speak- 
ing about  Susano  O and  the  dragon  with  eight  heads  being  made 
drunk  with  sake.  It  is  a very  curious  thing  that  in  nearly  all  illus- 
trations I have  seen  of  that  particular  subject  the  dragon  has  only 
had  one  head,  but  the  eight  pots  of  sake  were  infallibly  there.  Now, 
if  the  dragon  had  only  one  head  I should  like  to  know  how  he 
managed  to  get  into  the  eight  pots  of  sake  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Diosy  : Are  you  sure  that  there  were  not  seven  stumps  to  the 
dragon’s  neck,  because  I have  seen  specimens  with  only  one  head 
and  eight  pots  of  sake,  but  on  examining  closely  there  were  seven 
stumps  where  Susano  0 had  struck  off  the  seven  heads,  and  this  was 
the  last  remaining  head.  But  you  may  have  seen  some  with  no 
stumps  at  all. 

Mr.  Harding  Smith  : These  had  no  stumps  at  all,  and  the  eight 
pots  were  floating  in  the  sea.  I saw  three  sake  tubs  on  one  side  and 
five  on  the  other. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Watson,  rising,  said  : Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  rise  pro- 
posing to  make  anything  in  the  form  of  criticism  of  this  very  interest- 
ing lecture,  but  simply  as  one  of  the  audience  to  express  what  I am 
sure  we  all  feel,  our  indebtedness  to  the  lecturer  for  coming  at  the 
last  moment,  so  to  speak,  to  fill  up  this  gap.  And  he  has  not  only 
come,  but  he  has  filled  up  the  gap  so  successfully  that  I am  sure  we 
are  all  repaid  by  coming  here  and  listening  to  what  he  had  to  tell 
us.  The  illustrations  were  a great  aid,  of  course,  to  our  compre- 
hending his  line  of  thought,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  is 
thoroughly  stored  with  the  subjects  that  he  dealt  with  to-night.  No 
man  with  an  empty  mind,  or  with  a mind  not  well  informed  on  these 
technical  points,  could  have  entertained  us  as  our  lecturer  has  done 
to-night.  I was  very  much  struck  with  some  of  the  illustrations. 
While  we  talk  about  the  birth  of  Japan  in  1868,  I think  it  is,  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact  that  those  early  pictures  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  down  to  the  present  day,  have  all  that  peculiar 
stamp  which  Japanese  art  shows  u's  ; and  while  Japan  may  have 
changed  since  its  new  birth  in  1868, 1 do  not  think  we  may  anticipate 
that  the  peculiar  character  which  we  know  Japanese  art  to  have  will 
ever  alter  much.  Japan,  of  course,  may,  and  will  alter,  as  Japan  is 
wise  enough  to  open  its  mind,  not  only  to  its  own  civilisation,  but 
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to  the  civilisation  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  that,  of  course,  Japan 
is  very  wise  ; but  still,  with  all  the  changes  that  will  come  about 
through  this  open-mindedness  of  Japan,  I think  we  may  always  look 
forward  to  Japanese  art  having  this  peculiar  and  fascinating  charac- 
ter which  we  know  it  to  possess. 

Mr.  Spiers  enquired,  on  behalf  of  a lady  present,  what  the  Shari 
were. 

Mr.  Matt.  Garbutt  said : I have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joly.  I do  not  know  whether  everybody 
here  quite  realises  it  is  only  about  eight  hours  ago  that  we  found 
out  Mr.  Behrens  would  unfortunately  be  unable  to  read  his  Paper, 
so  Mr.  Joly  has  had  almost  the  shortest  notice  of  any  lecturer  to  this 
Society,  and  if  he  were  not  so  extremely  full  of  the  subject  I do  not 
think  he  could  have  approached  the  success  he  has,  I think  we  all 
agree,  achieved.  One  matter  of  detail  referred  to  is  the  eight-headed 
dragon,  and  the  fact  that  it  so  seldom  is  depicted  with  eight  heads. 
I think  that  really  is  a sort  of  testimonial  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
Japanese.  As  far  as  I have  seen  in  serious  subjects,  the  Japanese 
does  not  like  to  depict  anything  that  is  contrary  to  nature.  Goblins 
and  those  sort  of  things  are  grotesque  enough,  and  the  human  figure, 
and  almost  everything  else,  is  made  very  comical  sometimes,  but  an 
actual  aberration  like  a thing  with  several  heads  they  do  not  seem 
to  like  to  put  into  a serious  work  of  art.  There  are  a few  cases 
where  the  dragon  is  shown,  as  I have  seen,  drawn  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  seven  little  gold  heads  are  put  upon  its  neck,  so  that  the 
heads  are  there,  and  they  form  a kind  of  decorative  collar  or  crest  to 
the  beast.  I cannot  usefully  add  anything  else,  but  I do  with  very 
great  pleasure  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joly. 

The  Chairman  then  tendered  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  lecturer. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Joly  said  : With  regard  to  the  mention  of 
Susano  O by  Mr.  Harding  Smith,  there  are  a good  many  tsuba  in 
which  the  eight  heads  are  shown  in  full.  I know  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  eight  heads,  instead  of  spreading  all  over  the  top  of  the 
tsuba,  of  the  upper  edge,  as  they  do  in  the  Tetsugendo  and  Sekijoken 
schools,  have  been  spread  in  quite  a different  way.  There  was  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  an  uncommon  kind  in  the  Hawkshaw  collection. 
But  those  tsuba  to  which  Mr.  Harding  Smith  alluded,  in  which  the 
dragon  has  only  one  head,  are  very  often  to  be  ascribed  to  makers 
of  ready-made  goods  in  the  province  of  Aizu,  who  decided  not  to  put 
the  eight  heads,  not  because  it  was  not  decorative,  but  because  it 
was  far  too  much  work  to  do  (and  as  they  had  to  make  these  tsuba 
in  quantities,  and  fairly  cheap,  these  are  Shiiremono — of  which  un- 
fortunately I have  one,  there  was  one  in  the  Montefiore,  one  in  the 
Garie  collections,  and  I have  come  across  about  a score),  they  are 
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inlaid  with  a subject  in  gold,  with  the  pots  of  sake,  five  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other,  stuck  in  the  clay  just  on  the  seashore,  and 
they  are  very  attractive  at  first  but  not  so  when  you  look  at  them  in 
detail.  At  any  rate,  those  have  the  dragon  with  one  head  only 
through  the  sheer  laziness  of  the  maker.  Referring  to  the  question 
which  was  raised  about  Shari,  the  belief  is  that  amongst  the  ashes 
of  a cremated  person,  and  especially  those  of  a person  believing  in 
Buddhism,  were  found  some  little  bits  of  a pearly  substance  which 
represented  the  concentrated  Buddhistic  virtue  of  the  departed 
brought  together  in  “ tabloid  ” form.  I do  not  know  that  the  word 
tabloid  can  be  used  because  it  is  a patent  word.  Anyhow,  this  was 
the  idea.  And  rumour  said,  as  I mentioned,  that  the  number  of 
Shari — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  virtue  found  in  the  ashes — the 
number  of  pearls,  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  offerings  given 
either  by  the  dead  himself,  or  more  likely  by  his  heirs  and  assessors 
to  the  temple  where  the  cremation  took  place.  This  Shari  is  usually 
seen  in  the  form  of  what  is  usually  called  a Sharito,  that  is  to  say, 
a small  reliquary  of  the  kind  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  with  a 
lotus  leaf  base,  the  top  being  closed  with  a beading,  and  containing 
either  one  or  two  or  three  partitions,  in  which  are  packed  little 
pebbles,  those  pebbles  being  the  virtue  of  the  departed.  On  chemi- 
cal examination  they  are  found  to  be  merely  slightly  rounded  pieces 
of  silica  picked  up  from  some  very  clean  sand,  usually  not  quite  so 
transparent  as  quartz,  but  anyhow,  as  a rule,  some  form  of  quartz 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  human  body.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  large  amount  of  silica  in  the  human  body,  except  in  the  teeth, 
and  it  would  not  amount  to  one  of  those  beads,  about  four  or  five 
millimetres  in  diameter,  even  if  the  temperature  of  the  crematorium 
were  sufficient  to  melt  silica  into  beads.  I must  apologise  for  some 
of  the  slides,  and  for  many  defects  in  the  lecture,  and  thank  you  all 
the  more  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  it. 

Mr.  W.  Harding  Smith,  rising  again,  said  : We  must  not  part  this 
evening  until  we  have  given  our  Chairman  to-night,  Mr.  Koike,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  coming  here 
to-night. 

Mr.  Arthur  Diosy  and  another  member  rose  simultaneously  to 
second  the  motion,  which  was  heartily  approved  and  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Harding  Smith’s  suggestion  that  a message  be  sent  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  Behrens,  of  sympathy,  together  with  wishes  for 
his  speedy  recovery,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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THE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING 

(Sixth  of  the  Twentieth  Session) 

Held  in  the  Hall  at  20  Hanover  Square , W.,  on  Wednesday , 
April  12,  1 91 1. 

Mr.  Charles  Holme  took  the  Chair  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  a Paper  on 
‘ The  Art  of  Kyosai  ’ was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Strange  ( Member 
of  Council  J.  S). 

In  opening  the  Meeting  the  Chairman  said  that  they  were  that  even- 
ing to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Strange  on  the  Art  of 
Kyosai.  Mr.  Strange  was  known  to  many  of  those  present,  if  not  per- 
sonally, yet  certainly  by  some  of  his  books  which  had  for  their  subject 
the  more  popular  side  of  Japanese  art,  the  side  which  was  found  to  be 
the  most  appreciated  in  the  West.  Those  who  had  no  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Kyosai  would  be  astounded  and  delighted  with  the  marvellous 
quality  of  the  work. 
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THE  ART  OF  KYOSAI 

By  Edward  F.  Strange 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  to  the  student  of  Japanese 
Art  is  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  European  influence 
thereon.  At  some  future  time  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
Society  will  be  able  to  consider  that  subject  as  a whole.  On 
this  occasion  my  task  will  only  touch  upon  it  incidentally ; 
and  yet  this  paper  concerns  a man  whose  work  must  come 
within  the  purview  of  such  a discussion  ; and  for  that  reason 
I begin  my  essay  by  suggesting  a point  of  view  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  during  a great  deal  of  what  follows.  For 
Ky5sai  was,  essentially,  one  of  the  most  modern  artists  of 
Japan.  Not  merely  because  his  death  occurred  only  in  1889 — 
so  that  many  persons  still  living,  and  among  them  our  Chair- 
man of  this  evening,  were  actually  acquainted  with  him ; but 
because  his  art  was  modern — a reflex  of  much  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  his  time — a manifestation  of  freedom  from  old 
artistic  convention  such  as,  in  itself,  is  apt  to  announce  a genius 
of  no  uncommon  rank. 

It  was  never  my  own  good  fortune  to  know  Kyosai,  nor  any 
of  his  relations.  My  studies  of  Japanese  Art  began  about  two 
years  after  his  death  ; and  they  have  had  to  be  prosecuted  very 
far  away  from  the  only  reliable  place  for  independent  research 
and  investigation — Japan  itself,  which  I have  never  been  able 
to  visit.  But  in  these  easy  days  the  reputation  of  an  expert 
depends  more  upon  the  number  and  influence  of  his  friends, 
and  upon  the  extent  of  his  own  claims,  than  upon  that  of  his 
studies.  I am  particularly  anxious  to  disown  any  pretensions 
to  expertise  in  this  particular  instance.  I desire  only  to  place 
the  subject  before  you,  as  one  which  may  be  worthy  of  your 
attention;  to  act  as  a reporter  of  some  few  facts  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  to  offer,  perhaps,  a personal 
comment  or  two.  For  the  authoritative  life  of  Kyosai,  and  full 
account  of  his  work,  we  shall  have  to  wait  but  a little  while, 
until  the  book  that  Mr.  Josiah  Conder  has  prepared  in  Japan 
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reaches  this  country.  Within  a month  my  little  essay  of  this 
evening  will,  in  all  probability,  be  happily  and  finally  obsolete. 

The  leading  authority  on  his  life  is,  so  far,  the  Kydsai  Gwaden , 
a work  in  four  volumes,  published  in  Tokyo  in  1887,  two  years 
before  his  death.  This  consists  of  a biography  and  a treatise 
on  painting ; the  former  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  artist’s 
life,  and  the  latter  with  studies  by  him,  both  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  after  other  artists.  The  text  was  written  by  Uriu 
Masakazu — no  doubt  under  the  close  personal  supervision  of 
Kydsai ; and,  as  a whole,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
documents  of  its  kind  with  which  I am  acquainted.  From  it 
the  following  statements  have  been  extracted. 

Kydsai  Kawanabe  To-iku  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of  the 
4th  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Tempo  (a.d.  1831),  in  the 
town  of  Koga  in  Shimosa.  His  father’s  name  was  Kai  Kiyemon. 
H is  love  for  pictures  was  noticed  even  when  he  was  a baby ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  would  abandon  any  other  form  of 
amusement  in  favour  of  them.  His  first  drawing  was  made  at 
the  age  of  three.  His  mother  was  taking  him  on  a journey  to 
visit  one  of  her  relations  at  some  distance.  They  travelled  in 
a Kago , attended  by  a manservant,  who,  when  he  came  to  the 
village  of  Kumagai,  caught  a frog  and  gave  it  to  the  child  to 
play  with.  Kydsai  put  the  frog  in  a paper  bag,  asked  for  some 
small  bamboo  sticks ; and  with  a hard-boiled  egg,  made  what 
is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  imitation  of  a frog,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders.  On  his  arrival  at  his  destination, 
he  made  a drawing  of  the  frog  on  the  paper  bag  in  which  that 
highly  honoured  beast  had  been  imprisoned.  This  incident,  as 
a conscientious  reporter,  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  life  of  an  artist  than 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I cannot  tell  you,  however,  who  is 
the  fortunate  owner  of  the  first  portrait  of  a frog  by  Kydsai. 
But  every  one  who  possesses  a collection  of  his  work,  has  later 
examples  of  the  same  subject.  He  drew  frogs  all  his  life — and 
drew  them  perfectly. 

He  was  a remarkable  child.  At  the  age  of  seven  we  find 
him  working  in  the  studio  of  no  less  a person  than  Kuniyoshi. 
The  scene  is  depicted  for  us  in  the  Kydsai  Gwaden.  Kuniyoshi 
himself,  holding  a young  dog  in  his  left  arm,  is  showing  Kydsai 
how  to  paint  from  nature.  The  lady  artist  is  Yoshitama.  On 
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the  left  a violent  scrimmage  is  taking  place  between  Yoshitora 
and  Yoshikazu  (two  well-known  pupils  of  Kuniyoshi),  to  the 
amusement  of  Yoshimune,  who  is  looking  on.  The  date,  1838, 
becomes  of  importance  when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  these  men,  of  whose  lives  so  little  is  known.  The  boy 
was  a favourite  in  the  studio.  One  of  the  things  he  remembered 
was,  that  Kuniyoshi  told  him  he  could  never  make  good  drawings 
of  soldiers  without  seeing  a battle ; so  whenever  he  heard  a 
quarrel  outside  in  the  streets,  he  would  lay  down  his  work  and 
rush  out,  on  the  chance  of  there  being  a fight.  At  this  time  he 
was  called  Shuzaburo,  which,  later,  became  Shozo  or  Shuzo, 
the  latter  involving,  I understand,  a punning  reference  to  strong 
drink. 

We  are  gravely  informed  that,  however,  Kyosai  did  not  approve 
of  the  instruction  he  received  from  Kuniyoshi  ; so  that,  at  the 
mature  age  of  eleven  years,  he  transferred  his  studies  to  the 
atelier  of  another  painter,  Kano  Tohaku,  a Yedo  artist  who  is, 
otherwise,  undistinguished.  We  have,  however,  from  Ky5sai 
a view  of  his  studio  also,  in  which  the  discipline,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  master,  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  its  absence. 
The  master  himself  is  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  one  of  his 
works  ; Kyosai  is  mounting  kakemono — a very  good  boy.  The 
other  students  have  been  engaged  in  a heated  discussion  as  to 
whether  a fish,  provided  as  a model,  should  now  be  cooked  or 
sent  back  to  the  river.  While  the  arguments  are  in  progress, 
the  fish  is  making  its  own  arrangements  and  has  just  been 
discovered. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  career  of  this  youth  ; one  or 
two  more  only  must  content  us.  A curious  and  somewhat 
gruesome  incident  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  the  age  of 
nine.  One  rainy  day  he  went  to  the  bank  of  the  Kanda  river 
to  sketch  the  stream  in  flood.  While  watching  the  river  a 
human  head  came  floating  down.  Kyosai  managed  to  secure  it ; 
and  brought  it  safely  home  where  he  secreted  it  in  a barn  in 
order  to  make  drawings  of  it  at  his  leisure.  Here  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a maidservant,  who  promptly,  of  course,  told  her 
master.  Kyosai  explained  ; and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  trouble  with  the  police,  he  was  made  to  take  it  back 
where  he  found  it.  He  was  not  blamed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  allowed  to  make  all  the  drawings  he  wanted,  and  has  given 
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us  a sketch  of  himself  at  work,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of 
admiring  neighbours.  The  incident,  when  one  comes  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  our  ideas. 

Another  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Kydsai  Gwaden  records 
a great  fire  at  Hongo,  Maruyama,  in  1846.  A bird-seller  set  his 
birds  free  to  give  them  a chance  of  life ; but  they,  of  course, 
being  dazzled,  flew  into,  instead  of  away  from,  the  flames ; and 
Kydsai  made  a drawing  of  the  incident.  He  also  illustrates 
another  great  fire  at  Ocha-no-mizu. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  journeys  he  visited  the  Hdmydji 
Temple  to  make  a sketch  of  the  great  Ni-O,  or  guardian  deities. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  losing,  however,  as  he  ran,  his  sketch-book, 
with  several  years’  work.  Some  time  after,  the  sketch-book  was 
found  by  a priest,  who  returned  it  safely.  This  is  illustrated  ; 
as  well  as  a quaintly  humorous  study  of  an  interview  between 
Kydsai  and  an  angry  farmer,  who  found  the  artist  trespassing 
on  his  land.  This  time  Kydsai  got  away  safely  by  fording 
a river  on  the  back  of  an  ox ; thanks  to  the  help  of  a more 
friendly  agriculturist. 

A curious  woodcut  shows  Kydsai  doing  the  Sambaso  dance 
at  the  grave  of  the  wife  of  his  master,  Kano  Tohaku.  As  she 
had  died  in  1850,  this  gives  us  another  date  of  importance,  if  it 
implies  that  Kydsai  was  then  still  working  under  that  master. 
He  had  joined  Tohaku’s  studio  in  1842. 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  evening 
with  an  account  of  this  book — which  should,  I think,  be  trans- 
lated and  published  in  full  by  this  Society — but  I can  spare 
time  for  but  a few  more  notes.  Kydsai  painted  the  Descent  of 
Buddha  into  Hell — an  elaborate  religious  subject — in  order  to 
help  a poor  old  man  who  had  no  means  of  earning  a living. 
This  the  latter  exhibited  in  the  streets,  and  gained  thereby 
much  money.  My  other  instance  is  of  a different  sort.  One 
day  Kydsai  followed  a young  woman  through  the  streets  of 
Yedo  for  a long  way.  This  was  reported  to  his  master  and 
caused  trouble.  Tohaku  reprimanded  him  very  severely,  saying 
that  a student  with  any  respect  for  his  work  must  not  even  think 
of  young  women.  Kydsai  modestly  explained  that  he  was 
interested  only  in  a very  beautiful  obi  that  the  lady  was  wearing, 
and  that  though  he  had  followed  her  so  far,  he  had  not  even 
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seen  the  lady’s  face.  And  he  drew  the  pattern  of  the  obi  to 
prove  it.  I make  no  comment  on  this  anecdote. 

An  example  of  Kyosai’s  more  caustic  wit  is  supplied  further 
on.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a very  thin 
old  man  named  OZAWA  Yoshibei.  He  drew  a skeleton  ; and 
calmly  explained  that  it  was  all  right,  for  his  sitter  would  soon 
actually  resemble  the  drawing. 

Not  all  of  Kyosai’s  satires  were  quite  so  harmless  as  this. 
Just  before  the  revolution  of  1867-78,  he  got  into  trouble 
through  having  caricatured  the  Shogun’s  ministers  as  chessmen 
unable  to  prevent  the  Shogun  being  mated.  Directly  after  the 
revolution  had  been  accomplished  he  was  present  at  a great 
congress  of  painters  and  literary  men;  and  being  pressed  to 
give  a specimen  of  his  talent,  produced  a somewhat  Rabelaisian 
satire  on  the  relations  between  Europeans  and  Japanese ; the 
result  of  which  was  another  term  of  imprisonment.  He,  himself, 
recounts  one  of  these  adventures  and  its  sequel ; the  cause  this 
time  being  a libellous  caricature  on  a certain  nobleman.  Emile 
Guimet,  who,  with  the  artist  Felix  Regamey,  visited  Kydsai  in 
1877,  remarks  wittily  that,  at  this  period,  when  not  in  prison, 
Kydsai  lived  at  a small  house  amongst  the  gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  Tokyo.  When  the  two  Frenchmen  called  they  had, 
at  first,  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  artist  that  another 
arrest  was  not  imminent,  in  connexion  with  their  visit.  How- 
ever, they  soon  got  on  good  terms ; and  Guimet  gives  a most 
entertaining  account  of  a contest  between  Regamey  and  Kydsai 
— each  drawing  the  other’s  portrait.  That  by  Regamey  corro- 
borates, to  a remarkable  degree,  Kyosai’s  own  version  of  his 
features.  Competitions  of  this  kind  were  not  unusual  in  Japan. 
Kydsai  engaged  in  another,  with  two  artists  whose  names  are 
not  given.  He  was  easily  victorious,  with  a score  of  118 
pictures  completed  in  eight  hours.  At  this  time  he  was  appar- 
ently on  good  terms  with  the  Government ; for  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a sketching  club  at  Yenryokan,  and  the  audience  is  said 
to  consist  of  high  officials.  Another  of  Kyosai’s  tours  de  force 
was  the  painting  of  the  picture  of  a large  dragon,  60  feet  square, 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  Temple  of  Togakushiyama.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Kydsai  Gwaden  as  working,  in  a fine  frenzy, 
before  an  admiring  audience  of  assorted  priests,  and  keeping 
about  a dozen  assistants  hard  at  it  to  supply  him  with  material. 
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Before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  his  work  in  detail 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  pupils  recorded  in  the 
Kydsai  Gwaden  are  a son,  Shuzaburo,  and  a daughter.  Toyoko, 
of  Ky5sai.  The  latter  used  to  mount  his  kakemono  for  him ; 
and  some  of  the  earlier  ones  show  marks  of  discoloration  caused 
by  her  inexperience  in  this  respect — a curious  evidence  of 
authenticity.  Two  priests  are  also  named  as  his  pupils,  Haya- 
SHI  Hosen  of  the  Kinjoji  Temple  in  Ise,  and  Oye  Daigaku. 
Kydsai  also  gives  a two-page  view  of  a number  of  younger 
pupils  sketching  from  nature — animals,  birds,  and  insects,  in 
cages,  or  tied  up — and  some,  as  we  had  already  suspected  from 
the  drawings,  dead.  Before  leaving  the  Kydsai  Gwaden , it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  curious  devices  on  the  covers  of  each 
volume  are  representations  of  Kyosai’s  inkstone,  which  was 
decorated  with  a dragon  and  with  a quaint  portrait  of  the 
famous  painter,  Kose-no-Kanaoka.  The  first  volume  of  the 
second  part  contains  reproductions  of  Kyosai’s  principal  seals. 
These  are  now  published  with  an  explanatory  table  (Plate  I). 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  the  spirit  of  fun 
that  finds  expression  in  so  unexpected  a manner.  Kydsai  had, 
apparently,  a pretty  fancy  for  seals ; and  one  finds  continually 
that  this  form  of  signature  is  worked  up  into  some  appropriate 
device.  The  story  of  the  wicked  Coon,  for  instance,  to  be  referred 
to  in  greater  detail  later,  has  an  excellent  seal,  in  which  the 
characters  are  displayed  on  the  breast  of  a hare,  sitting  up  on 
her  hind  quarters  ; and  many  instances  other  than  those  on  the 
plate  could  doubtless  be  collected. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  brief  space  now  at  my  disposal, 
to  give  you  anything  like  an  adequate  outline  of  Kyosai’s  work. 
I have  collected  some  examples  which  may,  at  least,  serve  to 
indicate  a few  salient  characteristics ; and  may  offer,  moreover, 
certain  grounds  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  his  position  as 
an  artist.  As  already  noted,  he  was  for  a while  a pupil  of 
Kuniyoshi ; and  in  attaching  himself  for  a prolonged  period 
thereafter  to  a Kano  painter,  he  was  but  following  the  practice 
of  many  of  the  artists  of  the  Colour-Print  School.  Kydsai,  him- 
self, in  his  earlier  work  belongs  to  this  school.  How  he  occupied 
himself  in  his  young  days  is  not  apparent,  beyond  the  facts 
which  I have  already  laid  before  you — for  one  of  his  first  prints 
is  fortunately  dated  i860;  and  I have  not  yet  met  with  any 
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work  that  can  be  put  much  earlier.  This  represents  a tiger  in 
a cage ; and  is  specifically  inscribed  as  having  been  drawn  from 
life.  In  i860,  the  Ukiyoye  School  was  about  at  its  end,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  production  of  colour-prints,  of  even  the  least 
artistic  importance.  The  first  Hiroshige  had  died  two  years 
before,  Kuniyoshi  was  to  die  in  the  next  year,  1861,  and  Kuni- 
sada  in  3864.  Kyosai  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  in  the  year 
of  this  tiger  print  ; and  for  some  time  he  becomes  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Kunisada  himself  and  with  pupils  of  the  two  other 
men.  In  1862,  a series  of  fifty  prints  was  published,  entitled 
Yedo  no  liana  Meisho  Kwai — a set  of  views  of,  and  other  things 
associated  with,  Yedo.  These  were  done  by  Kunisada,  Hiro- 
shige II,  and  a whole  series  of  other  artists,  including  Chika- 
maro — who  is  Kyosai.  Among  them  are  pupils  of  both  Hokusai 
and  Kuniyoshi,  in  addition  to  those  of  Kunisada  and  Hiro- 
shige I ; so  that  the  combination,  though  not  of  great  artistic 
value,  has  a good  deal  of  importance  as  a document.  A specific 
example  is  one  by  Kunisada,  Hiroshige  II,  and  Kyosai.  We 
know  the  landscape  in  this  case  to  have  been  by  the  second 
Hiroshige,  because,  elsewhere,  we  find  prints  signed  Shigemasa, 
the  first  name  of  Hiroshige  III — and  the  first  of  the  name  was 
already  dead.  On  this  print  Kyosai  uses  a travesty  of  the 
Hiroshige  seal.  The  subject  of  his  contribution  is  a pair  of 
masks  such  as  were  used  at  the  cherry-blossom  festival  on  the 
Sumida  River.  In  the  following  year,  1863,  we  have  further 
evidence  of  his  intimacy  with  the  same  group.  At  that  time, 
the  Shdgun  made  his  famous  journey  to  visit  the  Mikado,  for 
the  first  time  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  event  was 
commemorated  by  a series  of  colour-prints,  163  in  number,  by 
much  the  same  group  of  men ; those  by  Kunisada  being  signed 
‘ in  his  77th  year’,  which  emphasizes  the  correctness  of  the  date. 
Hiroshige  II  also  contributed  to  this  series,  and  Kyosai  made 
no  less  than  twenty-six  full-sized  prints  for  it.  The  whole 
represents  the  progress  of  the  Shogun’s  procession  along  the 
Tokaido  road  ; and  though  generally  crude  and  bad  in  colour, 
is  by  no  means  without  interest.  Kyosai’s  landscapes  are  of  the 
feeblest  description — in  the  utterly  decadent  style  of  the  late 
Hiroshige  group ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I am  inclined  to 
think  his  connexion  with  Hiroshige  II  to  have  been  remarkably 
close.  But  whenever  he  gets  a chance  of  treating  the  figure, 
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independently  of  custom,  he  is  very  good — as  in  the  fine  group 
of  children  wrestling  before  the  Slidgun — a novel  subject  for 
a colour-print,  and  an  altogether  original  treatment  of  it.  He 
collaborated  with  Kunisada  in  a 3-sheet  print,  showing  a wharf 
and  embankment  at  Yedo,  which  has  since  been  reclaimed 
and  is  now  thickly  covered  with  houses.  Here,  curiously 
enough,  Kydsai  executed  the  landscape,  and  did  it  with  entire 
freedom  from  convention  and  with  a good  deal  of  skill.  He 
also  made  a sort  of  landscape  background  with  fireworks  on 
the  Sumida  river,  for  an  upright  2-sheet  figure  by  Kunisada  II. 
The  former  must,  of  course,  be  dated  before  1864;  the  latter, 
certainly  just  after.  To  these  prints  I may  add  an  interesting 
composition  in  fan-shape,  showing  a hero  killing  a tiger,  which, 
perhaps,  belongs  to  the  tiger  year,  1866,  as  its  colour  would  also 
lead  me  to  date  it. 

The  versatility  shown  by  Kyosai  in  this  early  work  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ; for  all  his  life  he  was  a keen  student  of  the 
art  of  others,  as  well  as  of  nature.  The  Kydsai  Dongzva , quaintly 
termed  Foolish  Studies  of  Kyosai,  and  a sort  of  imitation  of  the 
Mangwa,  contains  many  of  the  latter,  those  of  trees  being  par- 
ticularly good.  The  humour  of  the  elephant  also  appealed  to 
Kydsai — particularly  as  a grotesque  and  suitable  companion  for 
the  curious-looking  Europeans  who  were  now  beginning  to  infest 
Japan.  He  made  one  series  of  three  prints  on  this  theme,  in 
which  he  evidently  enjoys  himself  hugely.  The  lettering  on  the 
tub,  and  on  other  of  the  series,  is  Russian.  In  this  connexion, 
I am  tempted  to  draw  attention  to  another  artist’s  version  of 
an  elephant — not  because  I think  Kyosai  copied  it,  but  because 
it  is  a good  example — particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  figure 
— of  an  artist  who  must  have  influenced  Kyosai  a good  deal, 
though  he  does  not  appear  among  those  mentioned  in  the 
Kydsai  Gwaden.  I refer  to  HANABUSA  Itcho,  and  particularly 
to  a delightful  drawing  by  him  of  an  elephant  being  investigated 
by  eight  blind  men.  Even  so  singularly  independent  an  artist 
as  Kydsai  could  hardly  be  expected  to  throw  aside  the  whole 
tradition  that  had  preceded  him  ; the  valuable  point  arising  out 
of  a study  of  his  work  being  the  way  in  which  he  developed 
that  tradition  to  suit  his  own  temperament,  ideas,  and  skill. 
The  humour  of  his  colour-prints  is  direct  and  broad,  such  as 
would  be  appreciated  by  simple-minded  persons.  In  these  he 
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is  frankly  farcical,  and  he  parodies  the  popular  deities  and 
festivals  with  the  greatest  good  humour. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  good  humour  in  the  treatment 
of  subjects  that  to  European  ideas  might  seem  to  call  forth  at 
least  a measure  of  reverence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  colour-print 
of  Shoki  destroying  demons,  and  the  kakemono  of  the  same 
subject  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme. 

Kyosai  was  particularly  fond  of  devils.  Their  eccentricities 
amused  him,  and  he  never  fails  to  depict  them  in  an  attractive 
if  not  impressive  manner  (Plate  II). 

Ghosts  also  were  among  his  many  friends ; in  these  he  is  by 
no  means  always  farcical,  but  succeeds  in  conveying  an  impres- 
sion of  terror  that  few  other,  even  among  Japanese  artists,  have 
ever  excelled.  The  kakemono  lent  by  Mr.  Morrison,  which  re- 
presents a fight  between  the  ghosts  of  the  East  and  the  ghosts 
of  the  West,  is  humour  of  the  broadest  kind  ; but  in,  for  instance, 
a wonderful  set  of  drawings  belonging  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  made  to  illustrate  the  Hundred  Ghost  Stories, 
some  of  the  visions  are  really  terrible. 

The  lion,  from  a kakemono  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme, 
reminds  one  very  strongly  of  those  that  furnish  the  material 
for  Hokusai’s  daily  Exorcisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  Kyosai  is  no  more  to  be 
measured  by  his  drawing  of  ghosts  and  demons,  than  by  that  of 
his  colour-print  caricatures.  His  personal  relaxations  were  of 
a cheerful  and  friendly  nature ; and  Mr.  Morrison’s  admirable 
picture  of  a housewarming  (Plate  III)  gives  us  a broad  hint  as  to 
their  nature.  Kyosai,  in  fact,  enjoyed  his  life  thoroughly  ; and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  did  so  is  modestly  suggested  by 
this  brilliant  drawing.  Yet  he  could  be  serious,  as  is  shown 
by  the  splendid  exercise  in  the  more  classical  style  of  the  Kano 
painters,  representing  the  story  of  the  Chinese  General  Choryo 
(Plate  IV).  Still  another  characteristic  development  of  his  art 
is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  children,  and  of  the  deities  with 
whom  they  are  sometimes  especially  associated.  In  these 
Kyosai,  as  already  suggested  elsewhere,  does  not  always  rely  on 
his  own  invention,  but  is  well  content  to  develop  the  popular 
theme. 

The  painting,  lent  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Hotei  playing  with 
children  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  absolutely  his  own.  It  comes 
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at  the  end  of  a singularly  amusing  and  characteristic  series  of 
drawings,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  definite  connexion. 
But  the  colour-print  of  Hotei  with  the  children  in  his  sack, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  original  in  conception,  charming  as  it 
is,  for  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  picture  of  the  same  subject, 
published  in  1753,  by  HoGEN  Shumboku — one  of  those  picture- 
books  from  which  the  people  and  lower-class  artists  and  artisans 
in  Japan  undoubtedly  derived  their  great  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  classical  art. 

An  ink-sketch  shows  a fourth  treatment  of  H5tei,  in  which 
that  jolly  old  deity  is  entertaining  some  rats.  His  fellow,  Dai- 
koku,  also  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  same  company ; 
and  in  two  delightful  studies  we  find  him  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself  in  the  same  manner  (Plates  V,  VI).  These  display 
Kyosai’s  power  as  a draughtsman  to  a remarkable  extent. 

These  ink-sketches  have  nothing  in  them  of  frivolity.  They 
are  examples  of  pure  Kano  work,  from  which  that  nervous, 
jerky  line,  characteristic  of  Kyosai’s  humorous  drawing,  has 
been  completely  eliminated.  The  Sage  and  the  figure  of  Kwan- 
non  are  studies  which  should,  I think,  find  acceptance  among 
even  the  most  severe  of  Japanese  art  critics,  while  the  figure  of 
Tokiwa  is  a magnificent  design  that  should  rank  high  among 
the  productions  of  artists  of  any  school,  Eastern  or  Western 
(Plate  VII). 

On  a less  ideal  scale  the  drawing  of  children  at  play  is  not 
less  masterly ; and  in  the  next  sketch  we  have  shown  with  equal 
skill  one  of  those  superbly  dignified  figures  of  old  Japan  on 
the  same  paper  as  which,  however,  Kyosai  could  not  refrain 
from  sketching  a lady  in  European  costume,  which  I must  leave 
to  more  accomplished  experts  to  be  accurately  described. 

Kyosai,  of  course,  has  studied  to  a considerable  extent  from 
European  models.  The  Kyosai  Gwaden  includes  not  a few 
examples  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  is  entirely  anatomical.  In 
this  respect  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a pioneer  in  the  study 
of  European  methods  by  Japanese  artists.  It  is  not  unimpor- 
tant, however,  to  remember  that  Kyosai’s  first  master,  Kuni- 
yoshi,  also  shows  many  traces  of  this  same  influence  in  his 
work.  An  example  of  what  Kyosai  himself  considered  accu- 
rately to  represent  his  own  method  of  drawing  can  be  seen  in 
the  Kyosai  Gwaden.  It  is  splendidly  vigorous  ; but  its  chief 
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interest,  from  this  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  figure, 
as  such,  is  the  subject  of  study,  apart  from  the  drapery. 

Work  of  another  kind,  reproduced  in  the  same  book,  shows 
excellent  study  of  character  with  not  more  caricature  than 
might  have  been  indulged  in  by  Charles  Keene  or  Phil  May  ; and 
is  probably  drawn  from  life.  Actual  observation  of  nature  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations  in  the  Kydsai  Rakugwa ; and  no  one 
who  had  not  studied  the  innocence  of  blind  mice  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  cat,  could  have  made  the  delightful  drawing  which  forms 
one  of  them. 

Kyosai  died  in  1889  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  His  position 
as  an  artist,  at  all  events  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  seems,  so 
far  as  my  information  goes,  to  have  been  considerably  better  in 
the  social  scale  than  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
popular  school ; if,  indeed,  it  is  accurate  to  place  Kyosai  within 
that  category.  He  must  have  been  a pretty  well-known  figure 
in  T5ky5  where,  I am  told,  his  work  has  been  for  a considerable 
time  warmly  admired,  although  the  amateurs  of  Kyotd  do  not 
attach  the  same  value  to  it.  He  became  personally  known  to 
many  Europeans,  among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned 
Mr.  Conder  who,  as  Sei  Kondeiru , appears  as  a contributor  to 
the  Kydsai  Gwadeny  two  of  his  drawings  being  therein  repro- 
duced ; and  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  our  Chairman  of  this  evening, 
will  also  be  able  to  speak  to  you  about  him  from  personal 
knowledge.  His  work,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  covers  a very 
wide  range.  One  hesitates  to  claim  a European  parallel  for  an 
artist  of  the  Far  East ; but  I cannot  help  recalling  the  work  of 
Daumier,  as  well  as  his  personality,  in  connexion  with  that 
of  Kyosai ; both  were  caricaturists,  and  both  drew  what  they 
desired,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  consequences  in  each 
case  were  imprisonment.  One  would  not  attach  too  great  im- 
portance to  incidents  of  this  kind  were  it  not  for  the  essentially 
Japanese  spirit  of  Daumier’s  drawing.  Kydsai  has  also  been 
compared  with  Hokusai,  and  said,  quite  wrongly,  to  have  been 
a pupil  of  that  great  master.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  very 
little  in  common  with  him  except  absolute  fearlessness  and 
independence  of  outlook.  His  caricatures  have  nothing  of  the 
bitterness  of  Daumier’s  satire,  and  his  composition  does  not 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  Hokusai.  But  he  is,  none  the 
less,  a great  and  singularly  attractive  personality  and  an  artist 
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of  no  little  power.  If  too  much  has  been  said  by  some  writers 
of  a habit  of  his,  which  at  least  insured  him  good  company, 
we  may  remember  also  that  to  this  Bohemian  of  Japan  we 
owe  some  of  the  most  charming  illustrations  to  fairy-tales  and 
drawings  of  children  that  have  ever  been  made.  Ky5sai  would 
probably  have  been  a very  welcome  member  of  many  London 
clubs. 

After  the  Lecture  Professor  Harada  said  he  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  listening  to  Mr.  Strange’s  lecture.  He  especially  recalled  an 
incident  narrated,  he  believed,  by  Mr.  Conder  in  connexion  with  the 
artist  Kyosai.  Mr.  Conder  had  asked  Kyosai  to  paint  some  pictures  for 
which  he  had  prepared  a large  sheet  of  paper.  Many  months  passed 
and  Kyosai  had  not  touched  the  picture,  but  one  day  as  he  was  passing 
the  house,  Mr.  Conder  caught  him  and  took  him  in.  Kyosai  made  the 
excuse  that  he  had  neither  brushes  nor  ink,  and  went  away.  Mr.  Conder 
took  care  that  in  the  meantime  brushes  and  ink  should  be  ready,  and 
when  he  saw  Kyosai  again  he  took  him  home  and  locked  him  up  in  the 
room  where  there  had  also  been  placed  a bottle  of  sake.  On  going  in 
later  in  the  day  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  Mr.  Conder  found  Kyosai 
fast  asleep,  with  the  picture  still  untouched. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  Mr.  Strange’s  paper  had  been  delightful ; 
it  had  shown  not  only  the  amusing,  but  the  serious  side  of  Kyosai’s  art. 
He  thought  there  was  no  greater  test  of  the  interest  and  value  of  line 
drawings  than  to  see  them  exhibited  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  by  means 
of  lantern  slides.  He  had  not  realized  until  he  saw  the  slides  shown 
that  evening  that  the  art  of  Kyosai  was  capable  of  expressing  such  force. 
The  drawing  of  rabbits  in  one  of  the  pictures  shown  was,  he  considered, 
finer  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  by  a Japanese  artist,  and  the  way 
in  which  children  were  depicted  was  masterly.  He  wished  to  propose 
a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Strange  for  his  most  interesting 
paper,  and  hoped  that  the  Chairman  would  give  some  of  his  personal 
recollections  of  Kyosai. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  that  still  more  might  be  said  concern- 
ing the  serious  side  of  Kyosai’s  art  by  those  who  had  seen  and  studied 
it  in  Japan.  There  were  no  doubt  many  fine  drawings  in  that  country 
not  as  a rule  available  to  students  of  his  work,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  were  done  on  the  screens  and  panels  of  the  walls  which  surrounded 
the  rooms.  Here  might  be  seen  both  serious  and  grotesque  examples, 
but  it  might  very  well  be  that  Kyosai’s  individual  taste  lay  more  in  the 
humorous  than  in  the  serious  side  of  art.  It  had,  however,  been  especi- 
ally shown  that  evening  that  he  had  proved  himself  a past  master  in 
drawing. 

He  the  (Chairman)  had  been  in  Japan  in  1889,  when  Kyosai  lay  ill, 
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a little  time  before  his  death,  and  many  were  the  stories  then  told  about 
him,  many  of  which  he  had  forgotten.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a kindly  man  in  many  ways,  and  extremely  liberal,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  in  his  humorous  drawings  he  never  felt  quite  himself  unless 
he  had  had  a certain  amount  of  sake.  He  (the  Chairman)  especially 
remembered  a particular  tale  concerning  an  episode  which  had  happened 
a little  while  before  he  arrived  in  Japan.  An  English  gentleman  in 
Government  employ  came  to  reside  in  Tokyo  and  desired  to  have  the 
panels  round  the  rooms  of  his  house — especially  the  reception-rooms — 
freshly  painted.  He  therefore  asked  a resident  in  Tokyo  to  recommend 
him  a suitable  artist  to  carry  out  this  work.  He  was  told  that  un- 
doubtedly Kyosai  would  be  the  best,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Kyosai 
should  be  sent  for  to  do  it.  A few  days  afterwards  the  owner  of  the 
rooms  appeared  to  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended  Kyosai,  told  him 
that  Kyosai  had  been,  had  refused  to  do  a thing  until  he  had  had  some 
sake,  and  when  he  was  quite  drunk  had  set  to  work  and  absolutely 
spoiled  the  room.  The  gentleman  replied  that  he  was  extremely  sorry 
and  went  to  see  the  room.  When  he  saw  it,  he  at  once  recognized  the 
extraordinary  value  of  the  work,  and  offered  to  take  the  drawings  away 
and  have  the  room  repapered.  The  drawings  were  no  doubt  the  finest 
Kyosai  had  ever  done,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  room  was  shown  as 
containing  masterpieces  of  Kyosai’s  work.  It  was  no  doubt  a fact  that 
there  were  many  examples  of  men  of  that  peculiar  temperament  who 
were  unable  to  do  their  best  work  unless  encouraged  in  a similar  way. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  more  Kyosai’s  work  was  known  the  more 
it  would  be  appreciated.  A truly  humorous  artist  was  rarely  found  either 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  for  a humorist  was  born,  not  made,  and 
innate  feeling  and  knowledge  were  required  for  a humorous  painter. 

He  wished  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Mr.  Spiers,  which 
vote  was  carried  with  acclamation'by  all  present. 


SEALS  USED  BY  KYOSAI. 
(From  the  Kvdsai  Gwaden.) 
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THE  ART  OF  KYOSAI.’ — St  range.  [Plate  I.] 


SHOKI  CARRIED  OVER  A FORD  BY  DEMONS. 
(From  the  collection  of  Arthur  Morrison,  Esq.) 
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A HOUSEWARMING. 

(From  the  collection  of  Arthur  Morrison,  Esq.) 
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CHORYO  AND  THE  SAGE  OF  THE  YELLOW  STONE. 
(From  the  collection  of  Arthur  Morrison,  Esq.!* 
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DAIKOKU  AND  RATS. 


(From  a drawing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
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THREE  GODS  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE  ON  AN  OX. 
(From  a drawing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
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TOKIWA. 

(From  a drawing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I 


Seals  used  by  Kyosai 


Plan 

8 

Title  of 

1 

9 

Book 

2 

10 

3 

11 

6 

4 

1 2 

7 

5 

1.  Kyosai  (in  centre)  Jo-ku  (=  empty).  One  of  the  art-names  of  Kyosai. 

2.  Jo-ku  Koji  (=  empty  man) — an  art-name. 

3.  Bankoku-ni-tobu  (=  flying  about  the  whole  world). 

4.  Seppitsu  Koji  (=  man  of  unskilful  brush). 

5.  Yumei  Fu-bo  (=  of  noted  parents). 

6.  Jo-ku  Kyosai. 

7.  Kyosai. 

8.  Kyosai  Shukuzu  (Library  Seal). 

9.  Jo-ku  Kyosai. 

10.  To-iku. 

1 1.  Fude  Tai-san  wo  ugokasu  ( = a brush  may  move  a large  mountain). 

12.  Cho-shi  (or  Ushi) 
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THE 

THIRTY-SECOND  ORDINARY 
MEETING, 

(Fourth  of  the  Seventh  Session,) 
March  23RD,  1898. 

[Held  in  the  Hall  at  20,  Hanover  Square , London.\ 


Mr.  A.  L.  Liberty,  Member  of  Council , took  the  Chair  at  8.30  p.m., 
when  a Paper  by  Mons.  S.  Bing,  m.j.s.,  on  Fu-gaku  San-jiu-rok'kei 
(or,  “The  Thirty-Six  Views  of  the  Fuji-yama”)  of  Hokusai,  was 
read  by  Mr.  C.  Holme,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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FU-GAKU  SAN-JIU-ROK’KEI ; 


OR, 

THE  THIRTY-SIX  VIEWS  OF  THE  FUJI-YAMA.1 
By  S.  Bing,  m.j.s. 

No  feature  of  the  national  landscape  could  have  been  better 
suited  as  a subject  for  the  exercise  of  Hokusai’s  genius  than  the 
ever-changing  spectacle  presented  by  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the 
Fuji.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  fascination  which  it  has 
exerted  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Japanese  people  from  time 
immemorial  should  be  so  rarely  revealed  in  the  ancient  pictures. 

This  towering  mass,  with  its  traditions  and  mysterious 
legends,  is  looked  upon  as  divine,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  terrestrial  point  of  view,  as  the  incarnation  of  sublime 
majesty,  radiant  loveliness,  and  immaculate  purity.  From  the 
abstract  and  material  standpoint,  it  represents  the  link  that 
binds  heaven  to  earth.  The  naive  religious  sentiment  and  the 
imaginative  nature  of  the  people  have  in  turn  made  it  the  home 
of  a local  deity,  the  habitation  of  a host  of  genii,  and  the  theatre 
wherein  were  enacted  the  various  scenes  of  the  immortal 
J apanese  mythology  and  old-time  legend.  Its  summit  commands 
the  ocean,  stays  the  clouds  in  their  courses,  and  exercises 
sovereignty  over  eight  different  provinces  that  lie  grouped 
together  at  its  feet.  Terrible  in  its  anger  aforetime,2  the  giant, 

1 Yama  signifies  “mountain.”  Probably  the  most  exact  rendering  of 
Fu-gaku  would  be  “ Fuji  Cone.”  The  syllable  Fu  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Fuji. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  Fuji,  which  is  situated  on  the  border-line 
of  the  provinces  of  Suruga  and  Kai,  sprang  from  the  earth  in  a single  night, 
in  the  year  285  B.C.,  on  the  same  night  when,  far  away  in  the  province  of 
Omi,  Lake  Biwa  was  hollowed  out  in  like  mysterious  manner. 

2 The  last  eruption  of  Mount  Fuji  occurred  in  January,  1708. 
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at  last  appeased,  now  only  awakens  in  the  minds  of  its 
worshippers  a feeling  of  devout  admiration  arid  confidence  in 
its  tutelary  power.  Standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire, 
its  proud  silhouette  rises  in  isolated  majesty,  the  neighbouring 
slopes  falling  gradually  towards  the  fertile  valleys  and  the 
shimmering  plain  of  the  sea.  Millions  of  pairs  of  eyes  are 
turned  toward  the  colossus  daily,  and  every  year,  when  the 
eighth  month  1 comes  round,  its  apex,  the  “ sacred  Lotus  with 
eight  petals,”  attracts  more  than  thirty  thousand  pilgrims,  who 
piously  wend  their  toilsome  way  up  the  three  converging  paths 
that  lead  to  the  summit. 

Not  content  to  adore  it  as  it  stands  under  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven,  the  Japanese  looks  for  the  effigy  of  the  beloved 
Mountain  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  He  must  have  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  it  in  his  garden  ; he  sees  it  outlined 
on  the  national  fan,  on  the  earthenware  surface  of  the  tea- 
bowl,  and  among  the  rich  gold  designs  that  go  to  ornament 
lacquered  caskets,  porcelain  vases,  and  silk  screens.  And, 
charmed  by  these  pictorial  representations,  as  well  as  by  the 
reality  itself,  the  poet  dreams  and  sings. 

Prior  however  to  Hokusai’s  time,  the  classic  art  of  Painting, 
which  time-worn  tradition  had  always  compelled  to  seek  its 
subjects  among  the  romantic  sights  of  China,  where  everything 
is  represented  as  more  or  less  imaginary,  had  excluded  this 
popular  Mountain  from  the  curriculum  of  art  studies.  The 
giant  was  in  such  palpable  evidence,  and  had  become  so  familiar 
to  the  vulgar  contemporary  crowd,  that  it  was  considered  un- 
worthy of  the  honours  of  graphic  delineation.  Consequently 
the  celebrated  Mountain  appeared  to  Hokusai  wrapped  in  all 
the  glamour  of  an  almost  virgin  study,  awaiting  only  the  brush 
that  should  fitly  celebrate  its  glory. 

Twenty-five  years  earlier,  Hokusai  had  treated  a somewhat 
similar  subject,  when,  in  a style  as  yet  academic  and  unim- 
pressionistic,  he  depicted  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Sumida  and 
the  animated  life  of  the  great  capital,  a work  betokening  close 
observation,  but  an  observation  at  all  times  subordinated  to 
truth  of  outline.  In  that  series  of  characteristic  pages,  which 

1 The  eighth  month  is  also  said  to  have  been  selected  owing  to  the  Chinese 
character  for  8 representing  by  its  two  strokes  a rude  form  of  the  mountain. 
— Editor. 
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embody  the  artist’s  original  style,  we  find  all  the  sweetness  and 
light  of  his  surroundings  rendered'  in  a marvellous  manner  : the 
popular  movements,  the  sportive  and  not  altogether  unaffected 
grace  of  the  youthful  Peris  whom  he  saw  walking  about,  the 
happy  carelessness  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  whose  ranks  he  himself 
belonged ; in  a word,  all  the  different  phases  of  familiar 
everyday  life.1 

But  now  he  began  to  be  haunted  by  visions  .of  a different 
kind.  A new  and  limitless  field  had  opened  out  before  his 
aesthetic  eye ; his  ta$k  had  grown  and  extended  a hundred- 
fold. But  simultaneously  the  power  of  his  brush  and  the 
breadth,  of  his  conceptions  had  strengthened,  and  he  gradually 
soared  to  higher  altitudes  of  poetic  sentiment.  To  him  were 
now  revealed  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  great  spectacles  of 
Creation,  the  beauty  of  their  austere  lines  and  the  hidden 
signification  thereof,  all  of  which  remains  for  ever  unseen  and 
unappreciated  by  the  profane. 

In  the  presence  of  these  new  sensations,  Hokusai’s  accustomed 
skill  in  putting  upon  paper  men  and  things  as  they  appear  in 
real  life  was  at  fault.  The  evident  vanity  of  all  human  effort  to 
give  a literal  rendering  of  the  crushing  majesty  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain  was  sufficient  to  dissuade  him  from  any  such  attempt. 
The  artist  aspired,  indeed,  to  do  less  and  at  the  same  time  more 
than  this. 

The  Fuji-yama  was  a motive  that  would  form  a starting- 
point,  a theme  without  equal,  in  the  limning  of  which  would  be  - 
born  a thousand  different  ideals.  Henceforth  Hokusai  ceases 
to  be  a mere  copyist ; he  becomes  a poet,  adding  something  to 
the  naked  reality : striving  to  translate  the  untranslatable 
grandiose,  he  clothes  Nature  with  a different  grandeur,  with  a 
mysterious  halo  and  glory  only  seen  in  dreams. 

His  dream  is  a lucid  one,  a vision  that  results  in  the 
transfiguration,  not  the  travesty,  of  Nature.  He  brings  out  all 
that  is  characteristic  and  significant  of  her  various  moods.  The 
eternal  truth  and  beauty  of  Creation  are  made  clear  by  simplifi- 
cation ; all  petty  detail  is  suppressed,  and  only  the  essence  « 
glorified  : the  essence,  that  is,  as  he  conceives  it  at  the  time. 

1 Toto  Meisho  Itiran  and  Toto  ‘Shokei  Itiran  were  published  in  1800. 
The  Thirty-sjx  views  of  the  Fuji-yama  were  issued  between  1823'  and  1829, 
Hokusai  being  then  sixty-three  years  of  age. — Editor. 
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FUJI  FROM  THE  NIHON-BASHI  BRIDGE. 

(No.  41,  De  Goncourt.') 
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Such  is  the  high  conception  of  the  landscape  painter’s  art  which 
inspires  Hokusai  in  his  work. 

And  now  behold  the  Mountain,  its  profile  modified,  its  slopes 
given  a different  aspect,  according  to  the  season  and  the  hour, 
its  peaks  metamorphosed  each  time  the  visual  angle  is 
changed. 

Not  only  the  Mountain,  however,  does  the  artist  depict,  with 
the  resplendent  beauty  peculiar  to  it : he  also  brings  out  its 
commanding  glory,  which  illuminates  the  natural  surroundings 
of  which  it  is  the  pivot ; the  splendour  with  which  its  environ- 
ment is  suffused,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  which  that  environment 
imparts  to  the  Mountain  itself. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  art  of  combining  effects,  the  quest  for 
relativity  between  one  given  point  and  all  surrounding  objects, 
that  could  alone  enable  an  artist  to  produce,  nearly  fifty  times, 
the  image  of  the  selfsame  mass  of  earth  without  becoming 
stupidly  monotonous.1 

The  landscape  around  Mount  Fuji  is  very  open  and  com- 
paratively flat,  so  that  the  giant  peak  is  visible  from  a great 
distance.  Thus  Hokusai  was  the  better  able  to  associate  its 
image  with  a thousand  other  features  of  the  landscape,  according 
to  his  fancy. 

Aerial  and  rustic  amid  the  greenery  of  the  fields  and  forests, 
the  Mountain,  when  viewed  from  the  city,  becomes  a citizen 
itself.  The  embrasures  of  its  summit  are  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  tops  of  the  public  buildings  ; its  mighty  bulk  appears  at  the 
end  of  a vista  of  streets  or  canals,  like  a giant  pyramid  or 
memory-haunted  relic  of  heroic  ages.  In  ten  plates  of  the 
series  the  Fuji  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  background  in 
a panorama  of  the  city. 

To  take  an  instance  or  two.  The  first  one  (Plate  I.)2 
represents  Yedo,  the  capital  and  heart  of  Japan.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  the  Nihon-bashi  bridge,  from  which  everything 

1 Instead  of  36  views,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  the  work  really  contains 
46  plates,  10  of  which  were,  however,  only  circulated  to  a very  limited 
extent. 

2 The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Tuke,  M.J.S.,  for  the  loan  of  impressions 
of  the  Fu-gaku  series  wherefrom  to  make  the  illustrations.  Some  are  made 
purposely  from  reprints,  as  they  afforded  better  results  than  the  more  full- 
coloured  old  impressions,  wherein  every  blemish  of  the  paper  insists  on  being 
reproduced. 
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radiates*  to  which  everything  converges.  Here  is  the  people’s 
domain.  The  bridge  seen  in  the  foreground  is  alive  with  human 
beings,  and  business  is  everywhere  in  evidence  on  the  boats  and 
quays,  where  the  bales  of  merchandise  lie  piled  up  in  front  of 
the  warehouses. 

Beyond  these  vulgar  things  and  the  strife  of  the  common 
folk,  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  green  groves,  stands  the 
Shiro  or  Shogunal  castle,  the  'habitation  of  supreme  human 
majesty. 

And  further  still,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a zone 
of  cloud,  rises,  crown-like,  commanding  the  universe,  the  snow- 
capped summit  that  touches  heaven. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  complexity  of 
ideas,  many  of  them  symbolic,  others  purely  aesthetic,  with  which 
these  pages  are  inspired. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  another  composition  (Plate  II.). 

Looking  out  from  one  of  the  highest  points  of  view  of  the 
great  city,  the  artist  is  seized  with  a longing  desire  to  seek  for 
similar  shapes  outlining  the  different  parts  of  the  landscape 
which  stretches  before  him.  In  the  right  foreground  and  close 
to  the  spectator  rises  the  immense  triangular  roof  of  the  temple 
of  Asa-kusa,  upon  which  workmen  and  cleaners  are  busily 
engaged.1  Away  in  the  distance,  behind  a curtain  of  cloud 
stretched  athwart  the  blue  vault,  the  silhouette  of  Mount  Fuji 
emerges  with  like  geometrical  precision,  whilst  other  triangular 
outlines — the  roofs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town — appear  out  of 
the  depths  through  a broken  fleece  of  cloud.  And  as  though  to 
emphasize  the  preconceived  and  characteristic  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  string  attached  to  a kite  describes  high  in  the  air  a 
curved  line  in  harmony  with  the  outlines  of  the  roof  close  by  and 
the  contour  of  the  distant  mountain. 

Again,  sometimes  wilfully,  as  it  were,  the  Fuji  hides  its 
majesty  and  unpretentiously  stands  amongst  the  thousand  broken 
outlines  of  the  urban  landscape  and  the  poles  of  a timber-yard 
(Plate  III.).  Then,  when  the  outlines  of  bridges  are  associated 
with  the  mountain,  the  scene  assumes  another  phase.  Instead 
of  raising  its  head  above  the  parapet  to  the  right  or  the  left,  we 
suddenly  behold  the  great  cone  framed  within  the  span  of  a 

1 Or  more  probably  the  Pagoda  of  the  Hon-gwan-ji  Temple,  Asa-kusa 
being  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  Tokio. — Editor. 
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FUJI  FROM  THE  TIMBER-YARD,  HONJO.  YEDO. 

(No.  30,  De  Goncourt.') 


FUJI  SEEN  BENEATH  THE  M ANNEN-BASHI  BRIDGE,  FUKU-GAWA,  YEDO. 

i ( No . 31,  De  Goncourt.) 


FUJI  SEEN  BEYOND  THE  RYO-GOKU  BRIDGE. 

(No.  45,  De  Goncourt.') 


SNOWY  MORNING  AT  KO-ISHI-KAWA. 


FUJI  FROM  THE  PAGODA  OF  THE  500  RAKANS,  YEDO. 

{No.  32,  De  Goncourt.) 
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bridge  (Plate  IV.),  or  again,  in  another  composition,  hidden 
behind  some  massive  pillar. 

Once  more  we  come  across  another  bridge  effect,  but  altogether 
different  (Plate  V.).  Over  the  broad  and  peaceful  waters  of  the 
Sumida  a ferry  boat  with  passengers  of  all  classes  floats  across. 
To  the  left  the  Ryo-goku  bridge  is  thrown  diagonally  across, 
carrying  its  long  perspective  right  into  the  Mountain,  like  a 
roadway  for  giants  stretching  away  towards  its  snowy  destina- 
tion. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city  the  picture  undergoes  a 
modification. 

For  instance,  we  have  “ A Snowy  Morning  at  Ko-ishi-kawa.” 

Snow,  but  not  winter,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  is  only 
one  amid  the  innumerable  fetes  that  Spring  offers  every  year 
to  the  Japanese  people.  They  rejoice  in  the  piquant  contrast 
between  the  snowy  mantle  of  winter  and  the  smiling  young 
buds  that  peep  through  the  snow,  only  awaiting  the  sunbeam’s 
caress  to  blossom  forth. 

Couples,  abroad  betimes,  are  seated  in  the  shelter  afforded  by 
the  fretted  roof  of  a kiosk  perched  on  an  eminence,  in  front  of 
the  immense  expanse  of  soft  white  carpet  that  stretches  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  in  the  limpid  distance.  There  is  a 
marvellous  accord  between  its  calm  serenity  and  the  religious 
peace  of  the  early  morn,  and  we  feel  the  solemn  and  impressive 
silence  preserved  by  Nature  when  she  puts  on  her  soft  -white 
mantle. 

Of  the  people  in  the  kiosk,  some  are  altogether  unmindful  of 
the  meal  that  is  being  placed  before  them,  so  wrapped  in  con- 
templation are  they ; their  fixed  attitude  at  the  same  time 
so  strongly  emphasizes  the  painter’s  feelings,  that  we,  neutral 
though  we  be,  are  carried  away  and  united  with  him  in  a bond 
of  artistic  sympathy. 

This  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Japanese  for  their  national 
sites  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  is  at  all  times  equally 
infectious.  In  a view  taken  from  the  Go-hiaku  Rakan  (the 
temple  of  the  Five  Hundred  Rakans)  (Plate  VII.),  Hokusai,  in 
order  to  appropriately  portray  a family  engaged  in  devout 
adoration  of  the  Mountain,  conceived  the  original  idea  of 
representing  them — men,  women,  and  children — ranged  in  a 
line  with  their  backs  turned  towards  the  spectator.  From  the 
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freight  of  the  terrace  of  the  temple  they  gaze  steadfastly  towards 
the  .distant  horizon,  where  the  Fuji  rears  its  summit.' 

None  of  the  plates,  perhaps,  is  better  adapted  to  indicate  the 
complexity  and  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  these 
compositions  than  the  one  entitled  “ San-chiu  ” (Yama-naka,  in 
the  Mountain1)  (Plate  VIII.).  It  is  a study  of  sawyers  at  work. 
The  page  is  crossed  diagonally  by  an  immense  beam,  one  end 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  other  supported  upon  a tall  scaffolding, 
the  uprights  of  which,  widely  separated  at  the  base,  form  a frame 
for  the  distant  Fuji-yama.  Both  scaffolding  and  Mountain  are  of 
the  same  shape,  that  of  the  Chinese  “ 8 ” (see  ante,  note,  p.  243). 

The  beam  itself,  by  reason  of  the  long  and  rapid  slant  given 
to  it,  is  suggestive  of  a mountain  slope,  while  the  curling  smoke, 
which  rises  into  space  from  a large  fire  burning  in  the  grass, 
gives  the  effect  of  cumuli  rising  behind  the  mountain.  With  this 
emblematic  part  of  the  composition,  which  is  remarkable  from 
the  decorative  arrangement  of  the  lines,  there  are  combined 
various  episodes  of  popular  life.  One  workman  perched  upon 
the  beam  saws  one  plank,  whilst  his  fellow  saws  another  from 
beneath,  his  strained  attitude  being  admirably  depicted  ; a third 
is  engaged  in  sharpening  a saw  ; while  a peasant  woman,  carrying 
her  baby  on  her  back,  points  to  the  cloud  of  smoke. 

In  similar  style,  and  with  the  same  interest  in  the  foreground 
effects,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  “The  Cooper”  (Plate  IX.). 
A rice-field  stretches  away  into  the  middle  distance,  which  is 
bounded  by  a curtain  of  trees,  behind  which  the  sacred  cone 
appears  suffused  against  rosy  light.  Fields  and  forest,  Fuji, 
and  sky  are  seen  through  the  cask  in  course  of  construction — 
a gigantic  vat — bottomless  as  yet,  and  in  which  the  cooper 
appears  hard  at  work.  Here  we  are  far  away  from  the  bustle 
of  city  life.  It  is  in  the  open  country  now  that  the  Fuji  reigns 
supreme.  No  longer  does  Hokusai  dream  of  contrasting  it 
with  any  rival;  he  has  eyes  for  nothing  save  his  ideal;  all 
things  must  be  subject  to  it;  everything  in  ambient  Nature 
must  be  attuned  to  harmonize  with  and  glorify  the  giant  mass. 

The  great  accessory  used  by  Hokusai  in  order  to  produce  his 
wonderful  effects  is  the  element  which  invests  with  a poetic  halo 
and  radiance  every  little  detail  of  terrestrial  creation,  transfigures 
it  unceasingly,  causes  it  to  alternately  shine  forth  and  melt  away 

1 The  name  of  a village  in  the  Hakone  Mountains. — Editor. 
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in  a dreamy  maze,  as  it  were  : and  that  accessory  is — a cloud; 
As  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man  compasseth,  the  Japanese 
have  appreciated  the  artistic  role  played  by  fleecy  clouds.  In 
Nature,  that  great  school  for  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  they, 
her  most  fervent  worshippers,  have  learned  what  a marvellous 
ornamental  effect  can  be  produced  by  it,  and  what  an  ideal 
frame  it  makes.  In  the  Old  Masters’,  and  particularly  the  Tosa 
School,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  inquire  why  the  pages  are  sur- 
rounded by  certain  curious  arrangements  of  lines  which  cut  the 
compositions  into  fanciful  festoons.  This  is  a stylist’s  adaptation 
of  the  aerial  framework  used  for  decorative  purposes.  But  where 
the  work  of  art  is  rendered  enchanting  to  the  highest  degree  by 
these  means  is  when  the  cloud  appears  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  picture  ; when  it  is  dissociated  from  all  convention, 
and  when  its  vapoury  shapes  bring  into  relief  the  salient  features 
of  the  landscape  and  give  life  to  the  inert  line.  Opening  up  un- 
suspected vistas  every  moment,  it  enhances  the  telling  effects  to 
an  infinite  degree,  imparting  additional  impressiveness  to  the 
beauties  successively  revealed. 

Certain  pages  of  the  “ Fu-gaku,”  owe  all  their  attraction 
to  cloud  effect.  Massed  around  the  Sacred  Peak,  the  fleecy 
shapes  envelop  it  in  a vague  depth  of  mystery,  and  some- 
times even  the  most  ordinary  scenes,  intentionally  placed  in 
the  foreground  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  become  absolutely 
dramatic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  effects  thus  obtained 
is  to  be  found  in  the  view  entitled  “ Ichi-butchi-sawa”  (Plate 
X.).  What  is  the  secret  of  the  almost  epic  impression  produced 
by  the  humble  fisherman  striving  to  draw  up  his  net,  bending 
over  the  waves  that  lash  the  foot  of  the  overhanging  rock  upon 
which  he  is  perched  ? Simply  this  : the  curtain  of  haze  enlarges 
the  scene,  removing  it  into  a region  of  mystery,  allowing  the 
imagination  free  scope  to  associate-  the  man’s  picturesque  sil- 
houette on  his  solitary  rock  with  the  mighty  peak  which  cleaves 
the  clouds  far  away,  like  a celestial  mirage  or  a fragment  of  some 
supra-terrestrial  world  that  has  suddenly  come  into  sight. 

And  what  a number  of  other  alternations  Hokusai  has  intro- 
duced into  the  series! 

Here  the  impressive  melancholy  of  the  lake  of  Hakone  nest- 
ling in  a hollow  of  the  mountain,  the  only  vegetation  being  a 
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few  fir-trees  cut  with  cloud  streamers  ; there,  as  an  antithesis, 
the  merry  picnic  of  Shingawa,  upon  which  Mount  Fuji  seems  to 
smile  through  the  great  cherry-trees  in  full  blossom.  Again  we 
return  to  high  altitudes  to  contemplate  the  wild  landscape  of 
Ume-sawa,  the  only  living  creatures  visible  amid  the  wreaths  of 
vapour  being  a number  of  tall  storks.  Now  behold  the  sacred 
islet  of  Yeno-shima,  beloved  of  pilgrims,  with  its  smiling  terraces 
rising  like  a stairway  over  against  what  was  once  Kama-kura, 
the  ancient  city  that  witnessed  so  many  bloody  tragedies.  Seen 
from  the  To-kai'-do  (the  view  station  being  at  Ho-do-ga-ya),  the 
Fuji  appears  through  a trelliswork  formed  of  the  slender  stems 
of  the  cryptomerias  that  line  the  road  ; while  at  the  lake  of 
Mitsaka  we  see  it  twice,  its  trilobed  cone  reared  up  behind  the 
houses  and  descending  below  their  basements  into  the  limpid 
mirror  of  the  waters  (Plate  XI.). 

In  the  Fn-gaku  colour  is  likewise  an  important  feature.  But 
neither  colour  nor  drawing  is  used  to  slavishly  copy  the  super- 
ficial outward  aspect  of  things.  More  strongly  still  than  drawing 
is  colour  applied  to  accentuate  the  characteristics  that  are  to  be 
expressed  ; yet,  while  the  different  shades  of  blue,  russet,  green, 
rose,  or  brilliant  red  are  freely  used  and  oftentimes  prevail,  the 
tints  are  always  in  perfect  keeping  and  harmoniously  effective. 
The  warmth  is  intense  or  subdued,  according  as  the  colour 
clothes  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  noonday  or  in  the 
mysterious  twilight  hour,  with  its  tender  vibrations ; according 
as  the  impression  sought  to  be  rendered  is  mournful  or  bright, 
it  is  always  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  or  season. 

Look  at  “Daybreak  at  Iwasa”  (Plate  XII.).  This  is  different 
from  an  evening  scene,  in  which  there  always  subsist,  even  to.  a 
late  hour,  some  vestiges  of  heat  and  light.  The  mist  condensed 
during  the  night  is  still  hanging  in  the  air  at  this  very  early  hour, 
when  everything  looks  gray,  and  the  only  beings  to  be  seen 
abroad  are  enterprising  tourists  with  their  baggage  porters.  As 
yet  the  thatch  of  the  houses  reflects  no  light,  but  looks  leaden 
and  sad  over  the  dark  street.  The  Fuji,  seen  in  a counter-light, 
is  sombre  too,  with  the  exception  of  its  apex  covered  with  snow ; 
but  the  ridges  of  the  Mountain  are  beginning  to  blush  with  a rosy 
glow  which  announces  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

Two  plates  are  entirely  filled  by  the  Fuji,  seen  from  a short 
distance.  In  one  of  these,  entitled  “Kwansei”  (Fine  Weather), 
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we  have  an  almost  perfect  incarnation  of  the  calm  of  sleeping 
Nature,  and  one  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  realize  the  majesty 
and  impressiveness  of  silence.  The  giant  peak  rises  proudly 
in  the  limpid  atmosphere,  which,  focussing  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  sharp  declivities  of  the  mountain,  inflames 
the  huge  mass  and  shows  it  effulgent  against  the  iridescent 
blue  of  the  sky,  striated  with  a peaceful  flock  of  fleecy  clouds, 
whose  white  shapes  remain  motionless,  as  though  fixed  in  the 
firmament. 

Another  (Plate  XIII.)  is  a scene  of  strife.  A tempest  has 
been  unchained,  and  in  place  of  rosy  tints  suffusing  the  fresh 
verdure,  we  see  only  a mantle  of  darkness  riven  by  the  lightning. 
But  the  warring  of  the  elements  produces  no  effect  upon  the 
impassive  colossus,  whose  summit  shines  far  on  high  in  clearest 
azure.  The  curtain  of  cloud  checks  the  rays  of  light  only  to 
refract  them  upon  the  snowy  peak.  All  these  dissimilar  features 
are  necessary  to  give  the  spectacle  its  pathetic  character,  and 
everything  is  in  unison.  Even  the  lightning  seems  to  identify 
itself  with  the  Mountain,  and  becomes  the  attribute  of  its  sove- 
reignty, like  the  thunderbolt  of  the  god  who  commands  the 
terrifying  forces  of  Nature. 

But  if  it  was  natural  to  exhibit  the  connection  between  the 
Mountain  and  the  aerial  ambience  surrounding  it,  the  idea  of 
contrasting  it  with  the  wild  waves  of  the  Ocean  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily bold  one  that  could  only  take  shape  in  the  brain  of  a 
Hokusai.  This  idea  he  realized  in  the  masterly  page  which  is 
the  Finis  qui  Coronat  opus  (Plate  XIV.). 

Here  the  Fuji,  removed  far  back  to  the  very  horizon,  gives  up 
the  entire  foreground  to  an  immense  springing  wave,  which — 
owing  to  the  difference  between  foreground  and  background — 
seems  to  crush  the  distant  Mountain  in  a stupendous  burst  of 
fury,  while  certain  of  the  most  impressive  characteristics  of  the 
terrestrial  giant  seem  to  be  communicated  to  the  heaving  water. 
The  showy  crest  of  the  fluid  mass  is  disintegrated,  and  the 
fragments  fall  upon  the  summits  of  the  smaller  waves  with  the 
crushing  effect  of  an  avalanche  ; then,  rebounding  with  fury,  they 
transform  into  moving  glaciers  the  furrows  that  the  tempest  has 
hollowed  out  in  the  seething  waters. 

In  the  centre  of  the  page,  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
sky,  the  silhouette  of  Mount  Fuji  stands  out,  the  fixed  point  and 
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pivot  of  the  whole  composition.  From  the  summit  downwards 
its  profile  is  inverted.  First  it  becomes  hollow,  then  stretches  in 
a straight  line  down  to  the  water,  which  is  deeply  concave  at 
that  point.  The  outline  is  thence  continued  by  the  incurvated 
line  of  the  liquid  element,  which  rises  to  a giddy  height  on  both 
sides.  Between  the  inert  majesty  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
quivering  sea  the  union  is  intimate.  From  the  central  point  of 
the  composition  formed  by  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  to  the 
two  wave-crests,  run  two  unbroken  curves,  which  go  to  form  an 
arabesque  of  triumphant  decoration.  All  the  sinuosities  with 
which  the  sea  is  furrowed  in  front  of  the  great  wave  are  in 
harmony  with  the  general  rhythm  and  grateful  to  the  eye  in 
their  concordant  motion. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  admirably  balanced  harmony  in  the 
forces  brought  together — the  revelation  of  the  mysterious  law 
which  co-ordinates  every  atom  of  Nature  in  a common  action — 
that  inspires  us  with  a feeling  of  peace  and  security,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  chaos  and  warring  of  the  elements. 


The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  members  must  be 
impressed  with  the  enthusiastic  and  poetic  manner  in  which  M.  Bing 
had  expressed  himself.  Personally,  he  thought  the  paper  would  have 
had  additional  interest  if  the  author  had  also  dealt  with  the  technical 
side  of  the  subject,  as  there  were  various  editions  of  the  prints,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  value  to  those  who  made  a collection  of  prints  if 
light  had  been  thrown  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ph6n£  Spiers,  Member  of  Council,  referring  to  the  difficulty 
English  artists  experienced  in  imitating  the  Japanese  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  coloured  prints,  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  wood  which  the  Japanese  used  for  their  blocks,  and  also  their 
method  of  printing.  The  drawings  were  made  on  wood  blocks  cut  with, 
and  not  across  the  grain,  and  in  early  impressions  the  grain  of  the  wood 
was  easily  decipherable.  The  block  was  laid  down,  and  the  ink  or 
colour  with  which  it  was  going  to  be  printed  was  laid  on  it.  If  it  was 
desired  to  get  a gradated  effect,  they  put  on  the  particular  colour 
necessary,  and  then  took  a cloth  and  wiped  off  what  they  did  not 
require  ; but  occasionally  the  Japanese  would  have  two  or  three  brushes, 
putting  in  a layer  of  colour  and  washing  it  off  afterwards.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  Japanese  chromoxylograph  printing  and  that 
which  was  adopted  in  Europe  was  that  the  Japanese  put  the  paper  on 
the  top  of  the  block  instead  of  working  the  block  over  the  surface. 
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The  Japanese  were  great  masters  of  perspective,  and  in  some  of 
Hokusai’s  drawings  there  was  a minuteness  in  some  of  the  simple  black 
and  white  drawings  that  was  never  seen  in  European  work.  It  was  true 
that  the  Japanese  sometimes  neglected  the  rules  of  perspective,  but  he 
believed  that  when  they  did  so  it  was  done  intentionally  and  in  order  to 
get  a certain  effect  not  otherwise  obtainable.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Bing  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Alfred  East,  Member  of  Council , in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  the  author  had  treated  his  subject  from  a naturalistic 
point  of  view,  but  he  (Mr.  East)  thought  that  in  criticizing  Hokusai’s 
works  they  should  regard  them  from  a decorative  point  of  view.  When 
he  was  travelling  on  the  Tokaido  road  he  stayed  at  a little  house  on  the 
way,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  to  find  in  his  room  a picture  of 
Fuji-yama,  and  there  was  a description  under  the  picture  expressing  in 
glowing  terms  the  beauty  of  the  mountain ; and  in  that  district  in  every 
house  and  inn  there  were  to  be  found  pictures  of  the  mountain  with 
texts  descriptive  of  them.  In  May,  when  Japan  blossomed  out  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  mountain  could  not  be  seen  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
but  to  see  it  at  dawn  was  a sight  worth  living  for,  and  the  reflection  of 
its  cone  in  the  still  blue  waters  was  a picture  that  could  never  be  erased 
from  the  memory.  Looking  at  the  pictures  which  were  exhibited,  he 
desired  to  emphasize  that  the  artist  did  not  wish  to  convey  an  impression 
of  absolute  topographical  truth,  as  the  author  seemed  to  infer.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  he  added  his  few  words  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  great  master,  of  whom  they  ought  to  be  proud — a man  who 
said  when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  “ I think  if  I should  live  for  ten 
years  more  I should  learn  to  draw.” 

Mr.  Holme,  Hon.  Secretary , in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  reason 
why  there  were  in  reality  forty-six  pictures  instead  of  thirty-six  as 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  said  that  he  believed  Hokusai’s 
original  intention  was  to  make  thirty-six  views,  and  he  did  make  that 
number,  but,  on  the  completion  of  those  views,  he  had  so  many  other 
ideas  remaining  that  he  went  on  and  increased  them  by  ten.  The 
forty-six  views  were  all  included  in  the  book  by  De  Goncourt  on  that 
subject,  and  that  book  had  been  followed  by  M.  Bing  in  dealing  with 
the  pictures. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  deep 
admiration  of  that  great  artist,  Hokusai’s  works.  It  was  rather  a strange 
fact  that  the  mountains  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Fuji,  produced  the  same  deep  effect  on  the  minds  and 
traditions  of  the  people  in  the  district.  He  thought  a good  deal  of  the 
affection  which  the  Japanese  had  for  their  sacred  mountain  applied 
equally  to  Etna,  and  possibly  to  others  of  a similar  character.  He 
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expressed  his  great  appreciation  of  the  high  position  which  Fuji  occupied 
in  every  variety  of  Japanese  art. 

Mr.  Holme,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  author  to  the  questions  raised 
in  the  discussion,  said  that  there  were  many  different  points  of  view 
from  which  they  might  regard  the  collection  of  illustrations  before  them. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Spiers  had  referred  to  the  technical  making  of  the 
blocks  which  at  the  present  time  was  interesting  so  many  artists,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  elsewhere.  He  personally  thought 
that  they  might  also  consider  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
arrangement  and  selection  of  the  colours.  To  most  collectors  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  that  series  of  pictures  was  the  variety 
of  impressions  which  a collector  came  across.  For  instance,  they  had 
before  them  a collection  of  views  (kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Satow)  upon  a 
paper  toned  a brown  colour.  It  was  quite  possible  to  distinguish  the 
early  impressions  from  the  later  ones,  because  in  the  early  ones  the 
impression  was  clearer,  and  the  wood,  before  it  was  filled  with  colour, 
came  out  and  showed  the  grain  on  the  impression  itself.  It  was  as  well 
to  bear  that  in  mind  in  selecting  prints.  Sometimes  one  came  across 
views  in  which  certain  of  the  colours  were  left  out,  and  occasionally 
only  the  blues  and  the  greens  were  shown,  while  at  other  times  that 
beautiful  rich  red  which  Hokusai  used  was  left  out  of  the  print.  He 
had  written  to  M.  Bing  asking  whether  he  could  add  a few  words  to 
the  paper  in  regard  to  the  various  editions,  but  M.  Bing  stated  that  he 
was  not  quite  certain  on  the  matter  himself. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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THE 

NINETY-FOURTH  ORDINARY 
MEETING, 

(Fourth  of  the  Sixteenth  Session,) 
February  13TH,  1907. 


[Held  in  the  Hall  at  20,  Hanover  Square , London .] 


Mr.  Charles  Holme  ( Chairman  of  Council  f.S.)  took  the  Chair  at 
8.30  p.m.,  when  a Paper  entitled  “The  Selection  of  Japanese 
Prints  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  m.a.,  m .j.s. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  that  they  had  before 
them  that  evening  an  interesting  subject  connected  with  the  art  of 
Japan — an  art  which  he  thought  was  the  best  in  Europe  and  America, 
though  this  art,  which  was  essentially  democratic  in  its  nature,  had  not, 
in  the  old  days,  been  held  in  very  high  repute. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr. 
Tuke  to  expound  his  views  on  the  matter.  He  had  been  in  Japan,  and 
had  made  a large  collection  of  pictures  and  prints  for  the  purpose  of 
carefully  examining  and  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  various  states  and  characteristics.  Thus  collectors  would  be 
interested  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  collect,  for  they  would  gain 
much  information  respecting  the  pictures. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  JAPANESE 

PRINTS. 

By  Samuel  Tuke,  m.a.,  m.j.s. 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  read  you  a paper  on  the  selection  of 
Japanese  prints.  Now,  I have  been  a collector  of  these  charming 
sheets  of  printed  paper  for  a special  object — for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  a dictionary  of  the  artists  of  a particular  school  of 
Japanese  painting,  which  might  be  of  service  to  collectors,  who 
took  any  interest  at  all  in  the  individuality  of  the  various  wood- 
cut  designers  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  school.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a 
collection  formed  for  this  object  is  not  a selection.  So,  from 
one  point  of  view,  I am  the  last  person  who  ought  to  have  been 
asked  to  undertake  this  task.  Yet  perhaps  the  mere  fact  of 
having  looked  over  an  enormous  number  of  prints  gives  a 
certain  width  of  view,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  acquired. 

In  any  case  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  for  what 
they  are  worth  I will  endeavour  to  give  you  my  views  upon  it. 

Now,  to  commence  with,  a collector  of  Japanese  prints  at  the 
present  time  must  have  a very  long  purse,  if  he  intends  to  make 
a collection  of  the  very  best  impressions,  of  the  most  satisfactory 
subjects,  by  the  comparatively  few  well-known  artists  who 
worked  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Such  a collection 
can  only  be  made  by  buying  when  possible,  and  discarding 
when  a better  example  comes  into  the  market. 

The  prints  which  specially  claim  the  attention  of  the  collector 
are  colour-printed.  Their  qualities  are  numerous,  but  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  I.  Technical,  and  II.  Artistic. 

I.  By  Technical,  I mean  the  " state  ” 1 of  the  impression.  A 

1 Although  the  word  “ state  ” in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  is 
not  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  word  as  I have  used  it  here,  it  is  perhaps 
aipon  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  one  to  employ. 
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good  early  state  implies  that  the  print  must  have  been  taken 
while  the  outline  block  was  sharp  and  new  ; that  the  colour 
blocks  employed  must  have  been  the  original  ones,  and  the 
colours  those  selected  by  the  artist ; that  the  register  should 
have  been  correctly  used  in  printing,  so  that  the  colours  do  not 
leave  blank  spaces,  and  overlap  the  outline  ; and  that  the  paper 
should  be  soft  and  capable  of  properly  retaining  the  colour. 

Of  course  the  print  should  be  clean  and  in  good  condition  ; 
neither  smoke  nor  dirt  should  have  discoloured  the  ground,  or 
softened  the  colours,  nor  should  they  have  been  faded  by 
exposure  to  the  sunlight. 

But  here  I begin  to  tread  upon  the  ground  of  artistic  qualities  ; 
for  some  collectors  think  that  a crudely  coloured  print  is  im- 
proved by  a little  fading  or  even  by  the  dark  orange  stain  of 
wood  smoke.  Again,  French  collectors  admire  prints  in  which 
the  “tan” — red  oxide  of  lead — has  become  deoxidized,  pre- 
senting a pale  orange-pink  ground  with  dark  metallic  markings. 
Other  collectors  rectify  this  deoxidization  with  chemicals.  But 
these  are  purely  matters  of  taste. 

II.  By  Artistic  qualities,  I mean  drawing,  composition,  colour 
scheme,  and  subject,  which  are  purely  matters  of  individual 
taste. 

To  recapitulate,  the  “points  ” of  a good  print  are  these — 

1.  Good  sharp  impression  from  unworn  outline  block. 

2.  Original  colour-blocks,  and  original  colours. 

3.  Printing  exact  to  the  register. 

4.  Good  paper. 

5.  Clean. 

6.  Not  worm-eaten  or  otherwise  damaged. 

7.  Unfaded. 

8.  Well  drawn. 

9.  Good  composition. 

10.  Good  colour  scheme. 

11.  Pleasing  subject. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of  selection  is  made  extremely 
difficult,  (i.)  by  Reprints,  and  (ii.)  by  Forgeries. 

(i.)  Reprints  are  of  various  kinds. 

A.  Second  states,  where  original  outline  and  colour  blocks 
have  been  employed,  but  which  were  printed  either  in  different 
or  inferior  colours,  not  under  the  artists'  immediate  supervision. 
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B.  Third  states,  where  original  outline  blocks  have  been 
employed,  but  new  colour  blocks  and  different  colours. 

C.  Fourth  states,  where  the  outline  blocks  have  been  re- 
touched, and  fresh  colour  blocks  and  colouring  employed. 

Now,  although  prints  in  all  these  states  are  unsatisfactory, 
they  vary  in  artistic,  and  probably  also  in  commercial,  value, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  which,  has  elapsed  between  the 
first  and  after  printings,  which  will  naturally  have  depended 
upon  the  popularity  of  the  first  edition. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  first  state  edition  was  a large  one, 
both  outline  and  colour  blocks  will  be  much  more  worn  at  the 
second  printing  than  if  the  first  edition  had  been  a small  one. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  first  edition  were  rapidly  sold  out,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  second  printing  would  be  likely  to 
follow  closely  upon  the  first,  and  even  if  it  is  not  merely  a 
second  printing  of  the  first  state  edition,  it  is  likely  to  resemble 
the  colouring  of  the  first  state  edition  far  more  closely  than  if  it 
had  taken  place  several  years  later. 

Take,  for  example,  the  four  prints  I show  from  Hoku-sai’s 
Fu-gaku  sangin-rok-kei  series,  “The  Sawyers  of  Yamanaka.” 

No.  2 is  a first  state  impression,  with  blue  outline  and  red 
seals,  and  with  Hoku-sai’s  own  colour  scheme. 

No.  3 is  a second  state  impression,  still  with  fairly  sharp 
blue  outline,  now  no  red  seal,  and  the  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  sky,  and  in  other  details  of  the  colour-printing. 

No.  4.  Another  but  later  second  state  impression  or  possibly 
a third  state  impression,  for,  although  the  colouring  has  changed, 
there  is  no  proof  of  new  colour  blocks. 

No.  5 is  a fourth  state  impression,  in  which  the  original 
outline  block  has  been  retouched,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of 
colour  blocks  used,  with  modern  colours. 

These  prints  serve  admirably  to  show  how  many  editions  or 
even  states  of  the  same  print  are  often  in  existence. 

Again,  outline  blocks  by  Nishimura  Shige-naga  were  brought 
to  me  in  Toky5,  which  were  probably  carved  175  years  ago. 
These  blocks,  which  had  been  stored  in  the  go-down  of  some 
publishing  bookseller,  had  never  apparently  been  retouched,  but 
were  considerably  worn,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  No.  1. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  editions  have  been  printed  from  these 
blocks  during  the  past  175  years  ? 
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In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  were  never  any  colour 
blocks — for  “ coloured  prints  ” from  them  would  probably  have 
been  hand-coloured  urushi-ye — the  sharpness  of  the  impression 
and  the  quality  of  the  paper  can  be  our  only  guides. 

Hoku-sai’s  “Fu-gaku  san-jiu-rok-kei  ” prints  and  his  cele- 
brated bridges  and  waterfalls,  we  know,  went  through  several 
editions,  though  the  period  during  which  they  were  being 
published  cannot  have  been  more  than  seventy-five  years,  and 
was,  so  far  as  states  (i.),  A and  B are  concerned,  not  likely  to 
have  covered  more  than  a third  of  this  time.  First-state  editions 
were  probably  numerous,  and  states  A and  B followed  very 
closely  upon  them. 

The  fourth-state  impressions  of  the  “ Fugaku-san-jiu-rok-kei  ” 
were  printed  in  1892,  and  in  1895  were  limited  to  twelve  plates. 
They  were  published  as  reprints,  and  not  as  forgeries. 

I never  saw  any  very  recent  reprints  of  the  Bridges,  and  as  I 
know  where  six  of  the  outline  blocks  are,  there  will  probably 
never  be  any  examples  of  the  fourth  state  of  this  series.1  Here 
collectors  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the 
plates,  as  the  blocks,  though  not  retouched,  have  been  con- 
siderably cut  down  since  the  first  printings. 

The  case  of  the  Waterfall  series  is  a different  one.  Here  a 
fraudulent  edition  has  recently  been  published,  which  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  a careful  comparison  with  the  originals. 
The  outline  blocks  are  probably  new  ones,  but  only  an  expert 
could  detect  anything  wrong  with  the  paper,  though  the  colours 
are  not  quite  satisfactory  in  the  clean  copies.  With  an  original 
at  hand  it  is,  however,  easy  to  detect  the  imposture,  but  this 
brings  me  naturally  to  the  subject  of — 

(ii.)  Forgeries.  These  are  of  two  or  three  kinds. 

A.  Reproductions.  New  outline  blocks  made  from  tracings 
of  existing  prints. 

B.  New  prints  with  names  of  bygone  artists  attached. 

C.  Prints  where  one  artist’s  name  has  been  substituted  for 
another. 

A.  In  this  category  come  a well-known  series  by  Suzu-ki 
Haru-nobu,  a recent  reproduction  of  Uta-maro’s  silkworm 

1 Since  reading  this  paper,  I have  come  across  prints  of  the  “ Bridge  ” 
series  which  cause  me  to  fear  that  some  of  the  other  blocks  have  been  used 
recently. 
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series,  and  a large  number  of  suri-mono  by  Hoku-sai  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Uta-maro’s  silkworm  series  was  not  published  as  a forgery, 
but  merely  as  a reproduction.  It  could  deceive  no  one  who 
had  seen  the  original. 

The  Haru-nobu  forgeries,  on  the  other  hand,  were  meant  to 
deceive,  and  are  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  consequently  in 
many  cases  very  little  inferior  to  the  originals. 

The  Hoku-sai  suri-mono  are  easily  distinguishable  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  without  an  examination  of  the  paper, 
which  is  hard  and  smells  new,  but  in  a few  examples  only 
careful  comparison  with  the  originals  is  quite  convincing, 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  by  Yana-gawa  Shige-nobu,  and 
Gaku-tei  Haru-nobu. 

B and  C.  As  to  prints  with  a fraudulent  signature,  these 
again  can  only  be  detected  with  difficulty,  but  will  probably  be 
found  to  contain  some  of  the  Suzu-ki  Haru-nobu  forgeries. 

Generally  speaking,  the  novice  should  be  wary  of  nice  clean 
impressions  of  well-known  prints,  unless  they  come  from  a well- 
known  collection,  and  it  would  be  well  to  consult  an  expert 
before  risking  money  on  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a com- 
paratively valueless  imitation. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  a paper  of  this  sort,  to  do 
more  than  direct  the  collector  in  a general  manner.  Even  to 
go  through  the  most  popular  series  of  the  best  known  artists  in 
detail  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Another  difficulty  that  the  beginner  has  to  face  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  there  were  two  or  even  more  artists  of  the 
same  name. 

Thus  there  were  in  all  probability  two  Tori-i  Kiyo-nobu, 
one  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  other.  There  were  two  Uta-maro, 
one  the  pupil  of  the  other;  there  were  four  or  five  Uta-kawa 
Toyo-kuni,  the  master,  two  of  his  pupils,  and  one  at  least  of 
Kumi-sada’s  pupils,  who  all  assumed  this  name  ; there  were 
also  two  Hoku-sai,  the  master  and  his  pupil  Tai-to  II. ; two 
Yana-gawa  Shige-nobu,  father  and  son,  though  the  latter  also 
called  himself  Shige-yama.  Shi-ba  Ko-kan  is  said  to  have 
forged  the  name  of  Suzu-ki  Haru-nobu,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  whether  any  of  his  forgeries  are  in  existence,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  were  inferior  to  Suzu-ki’s  own  work. 
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There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a case  of  careful  study  and  comparison,  with,  perhaps,  a little 
natural  gift  for  the  process.  But  enough  of  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  period.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  history  of  the  art  of  Japanese  coloured  woodcuts 
is  divisible  into  four  periods. 

I.  1700  to  1764.  Black  and  white,  urushi-ye  and  beni-ye. 

II.  1765  to  1818.  Rise  and  culmination  of  multi-colour 
printing. 

III.  1818  to  1867.  Decadence. 

IV.  1867  to  1907.  Revival. 

A collector  of  the  prints  of  the  first  period  will  buy  his  know- 
ledge dear,  but  the  result  may  repay  him.  He  will  have  to  go 
far  to  form  his  collection,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a large  one. 

The  second  period  opens  up  a rather  wider  range,  and  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  well-known  artists. 

The  third  period,  including  as  it  does  the  late  work  of 
Hoku-sai,  the  landscapes  of  Hiro-shige,  and  the  virile  draughts- 
manship of  Kuni-yoshi,  is  not  so  contemptible  as  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight. 

The  fourth  period  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  among 
modern  artists  the  delicate  work  of  Sei-tei  Wata-nabe,  the 
powerful  drawing  of  Kio-sai,  the  weirdness  of  Yoshi-toshi,  and 
the  graceful  designs  of  Gek’ko  prove  that  the  art  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

My  advice  to  collectors  is  to  choose  a period,  an  artist,  a 
subject,  or  a particular  form  of  picture,  for  colour  printing  is 
not  limited  to  the  broad  sheet. 

From  a pictorial  point  of  view,  the  triptych  is  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating,  or  the  long  narrow  hashira-kakushi , the  square 
new  year’s  suri-mono , or  the  charming  little  many-shaped  kio-ka 
suri-mono.  But  there  are  many  other  varieties,  and  each  is 
charming  in  its  own  way. 

The  collector  must  be  guided  by  his  purse  and  his  taste  as  to 
which  of  the  periods  he  selects.  If  his  purse  and  his  taste 
cannot  be  reconciled,  he  must  either  be  content  with  dirty  or 
injured  impressions,  or  else  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
collector. 

Even  if  his  purse  and  taste  both  point  to  the  earlier  masters, 
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I should  recommend  him  to  commence  operations  upon  dirty 
or  injured  prints,  and  to  gradually  weed  out  as  he  comes  across 
better  examples.  These  dirty  and  injured  prints  should,  of 
course,  if  possible,  be  first  states,  good  impressions,  with  good 
colours.  In  this  way  he  will  learn  his  subject  at  comparatively 
small  cost.  He  will  then  be  in  a position  to  attend  sales  in 
France,  America,  and  Germany,  or  go  through  dealers’  col- 
lections with  a sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  a guide. 

The  advice  I should  give  to  a collector  with  a more  limited 
purse  would  be  to  take  up  a single  artist,  or  sub-school,  and  to 
commence  operations  in  a similar  manner,  always  aiming  at 
good  impressions,  with  the  original  colouring,  even  if  dirty  or 
injured,  and  discarding  as  he  comes  across  more  perfect 
examples.  Even  if  the  prints  are  clean  and  in  good  condition, 
bad  colours  and  bad  impressions  will  only  lower  the  standard 
of  his  taste. 

Uta-kawa  Kuni-yoshi  is  an  artist  whose  work  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  which  it  merits.  His  wonderful  series 
of  designs  for  the  tatooer  is  comparatively  unknown.  Another 
series  by  him,  the  one  hundred  and  eight  heroes  of  China  and 
Japan,  is  a masterpiece  in  its  own  line.  His  twenty-four 
paragons  of  filial  piety  and  his  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Nichi- 
ren  are  interesting  as  showing  foreign  influence.  His  battle 
scene  triptychs  are  appreciated  even  in  Japan,  whilst  those 
illustrative  of  legends  or  incidents  in  girl-life  are  often  excellent. 
One  of  his  kakemono-ye  was  reproduced  many  years  ago  in 
France,  and  a similar  honour  has  been  accorded  to  examples  of 
his  upright  “ San-Kai  ” “ mei-sho  ” series. 

A series  of  portraits  of  actors  by  Toyo-kuni  I.,  though  some 
of  his  later  work,  are  charming  in  colour  and  not  so  well  known 
as  they  might  be. 

Kuni-sada’s  triptychs,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  are 
often  charming.  He  also  executed  an  excellent  upright  Chi-shi- 
gura  series,  and  his  Chinese  Hero  series  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  Kuni-yoshi. 

Nor  is  the  work  of  his  pupil  Sada-hide  to  be  despised  ; he 
designed  an  enormous  number  of  triptychs,  some  of  which  are 
excellent. 

Then,  although  certain  series  by  Hoku-sai  are  almost  un- 
obtainable, few  people  seem  to  know  the  number  and  beauty 
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of  his  little  Kioka  surimono , which  are  still  within  the  reach 
of  most  collectors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Kubo-ta 
Shum-man. 

As  a rule,  it  is  better  to  collect  the  work  of  a master  of  a 
sub-school,  as  the  pupils  were  often  mere  copyists  of  their 
master’s  style  and  subjects.  By  a master  I do  not  mean 
necessarily  the  founder  of  a sub-school,  but  an  artist  of  suffi- 
cient individuality  to  have  had  pupils  of  his  own.  For  instance, 
Tori-i  Kiyo-naga  was  not  the  founder  of  a sub-school,  though 
perhaps  its  most  talented  representative,  and  even  his  pupil 
Kiyo-mine  was  a master  in  his  turn.  In  fact,  the  mastership 
of  a sub-school  appears  often  to  have  descended  to  a pupil  on 
the  death  of  the  founder,  and,  like  the  Roman  “patria  potestas,” 
to  have  been  a regular  inheritance,  existing  as  long  as  the 
family  school  survived. 

Hoku-sai’s  pupil  Hok’kei  was  the  master  of  Gaku-tei  Haru- 
nobu,  even  during  Hoku-sai’s  lifetime,  and  the  mantle  of  suri- 
mono designing  appears  to  have  descended  through  the  fish- 
merchant  Sakawa-ya  to  his  pupil  Ya-shima. 

The  work  of  the  pupil  was,  however,  often  a setting  to  the 
genius  of  the  master  ; it  served  to  accentuate,  though  sometimes 
to  exaggerate,  his  style. 

Another  form  of  collection  would  also  be  interesting : a 
given  subject,  and  its  different  treatment  by  different  artists. 

For  example,  cherry  or  plum  blossom  viewing  ; the  “Takara- 
bune  ” and  seven  gods  of  good  fortune  ; the  posting  stations  of 
the  To-kai-do  ; the  summer  fete  on  the  Sumida-gawa  ; the 
Awabi  divers  of  Ye-no-shima ; the  eight  views  of  Lake  Biwa  ; 
the  six  Tama-gawa  ; the  crossing  of  the  O-i-gawa  ; the  slaughter 
of  the  great  wild  boar.  These  are  a few  which  come  across  my 
mind  haphazard. 

Such  selections  as  these  would  be  far  more  interesting  than  a 
collection  of  specimens  made  simply  because  they  happened  to 
take  the  collector’s  fancy,  or  because  the  acquiring  mania  was 
upon  him. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  to  collect 
Japanese  prints  from  an  altogether  different  point  of  view  to 
their  mere  artistic  value— from  a purely  illustrative  point  of 
view.  But  this,  I take  it,  requires  no  explanation.  The  instruc- 
tion about  Old  Japan  which  can  be  obtained  from  Japanese 
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prints  is  enormous,  but  it  requires  the  aid  of  a Japanese  who* 
knew  Japan  before  the  period  of  Mei-ji.  However,  a collection 
of  this  sort  is  rather  outside  the  scope  of  my  present  paper. 

Perhaps  I ought  to  go  rather  more  into  detail,  and  suggest 
certain  collections  which  I think  could  be  made  with  advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  a collection  of  early  prints,  which  would 
include  prints  in  black  and  shades  of  black,  hand-coloured 
prints,  and  urushi-ye , or  lacquer  pictures.  It  would  date  back 
to  the  17th  century,  and  include  single  sheets  by  Hishi-kawa 
Moro-nobu,  and  the  members  of  his  family  school  ; the  prints 
of  Tori-i  Kiyo-nobu,  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  early  work 
of  many  of  his  pupils  : the  work  of  the  little-known  Kwai- 
gatsu-do : the  early  prints  of  the  Oku-mura,  Nishi-mura,  and 
the  tirushi-ye  of  Nishi-kawa  Suke-nobu  of  Kiot5. 

Such  a collection,  apart  from  its  great  historical  interest, 
would  be  of  considerable  artistic  value.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  form,  as  good  specimens  rarely  come  into  the  market. 
That  they  do  sometimes  was  shown  at  the  sale  of  the  Hayashi 
collection  in  Paris  in  1902. 

The  collector  would  always  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  prints  which  come  into  this 
category  may  have  been  coloured  by  amateurs,  and  not  by  the 
artist,  or  under  his  direction,  and  even  at  epochs  much  more 
recent  than  that  at  which  the  blocks  were  engraved  or  the 
original  edition  printed. 

This  period  has  been  little  studied,  in  England  at  all  events, 
and  would  prove  extraordinarily  absorbing. 

As  a natural  sequence  to  this  would  be  a collection  of  colour- 
printed  beni-ye . It  would  include  the  work  of  many  of  the 
urushi-ye  artists,  and  in  addition  that  of  Kiyo-nobu  II.,  of  Ishi- 
kawa  Toyo-nobu,  and  even  the  early  work  of  Suzuki  Haru- 
nobu. 

This  also,  apart  from  its  great  artistic  value,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  historical  value,  and  would  possibly  contain  the  answer 
to  the  at  present  unanswered  query  as  to  the  correct  date  of  the 
invention  or  introduction  of  colour-printing  into  Japan. 

Beni-ye  printing  appears  to  have  survived  longer  in  Western 
than  in  Eastern  Japan,  for  many  frontispieces  to  illustrated 
books  were  printed  in  beni-ye  colours  down  to  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century. 
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The  next  collection  would  naturally  be  one  of  early  multi- 
colour-prints,  and  embrace  a period  roughly  coinciding  with 
Suzu-ki  Haru-nobu’s  working  lifetime.  It  would  include  the 
late  work  of  Shige-naga,  of  Toyo-nobu,  and  of  some  of  the 
Tori -i,  of  Ko-riu-sai,  and  of  a whole  group  of  little-known 
artists  and  artist  printers,  such  as  Kio-sen,  whose  names  are 
known  in  connection  with  Haru-nobu.  The  period  commences 
with  the  printing  of  the  “ Umi-no  sai  wai  ” in  1762,  and  closes 
fourteen  years  later  with  the  publication  of  Shun-sho’s  “ Sei-ro- 
Bi-jin  ” in  1776. 

This  collection  would  embrace  the  most  sought  after  of  all 
the  Japanese  colour-prints  which  combine  extreme  grace  and 
simplicity  of  composition,  and  beauty  of  outline  with  great 
delicacy  of  colouring.  But  these  qualities  gradually  changed 
to  more  complex  composition,  and  more  vivid  colouring  towards 
the  end  of  the  period. 

The  prints  of  this  period  were  principally  smallish,  rather 
square  prints,  and  hashira  kakushi-ye  ; their  subject-matter,  for 
the  most  part  girls  and  their  occupations,  apparently  borrowed 
from  Suke-nobu  of  Kioto,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  actor- 
subjects  of  the  Tori-i  artists. 

The  next  collection  in  point  of  time  might  partly  overlap  the 
last.  It  would  include  the  portraits  of  actors  on  rather  small 
upright  single  sheets,  or  suzuki-mono , by  Katsu-kawa  Shun-sho, 
his  contemporary  Ippitsu-sai  Bun-cho,  and  his  many  pupils — 
among  whom  are  included  the  two  Shun-ro — Hoku-sai  and 
Toyo-maru — also  a few  early  examples  of  the  work  of  Toyo- 
kuni  I.  The  period  hardly  lasted  in  its  purity  beyond  the  death 
of  Shun-sho  in  1792.  The  subject  was  that  of  the  Tori-i 
depicted  by  a new  school.  For  at  this  time,  the  then  leader  of 
the  Tori-i  school,  Kiyo-naga,  fell  under  the  influence  of  Suke- 
nobu  and  Haru-nobu,  and  deserted  the  stage  and  the  pourtrayal 
of  actors  for  the  more  graceful  subject  of  the  Japanese  maiden. 

This,  however,  brings  me  to  another  collection,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all — a collection  of  single  sheets  and  triptychs 
by  such  artists  as  Kiyo-naga,  Uta-maro  Shun-cho,  Shumman, 
Yei-shi,  and  Toyo-kuni  I.  in  his  early  style.  To  go  into  detail 
upon  so  well-known  a period,  and  upon  such  well-known  artists 
will  be  superfluous.  The  period  commenced  before  the  period 
of  Shun-sho  closed,  for  Shun-sho  was  himself  a designer  of 
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full-sized  single  sheets  and  triptychs,  though  these  are  very  rare. 
In  addition  to  the  single  sheet  and  its  combinations,  this  group 
of  artists  also  designed  hashira  kakushi-ye , and  small  squarish 
pictures,  rather  smaller  than  those  of  Haru-nobu  (practically 
half  single-sheet  pictures). 

But  Kiyo-naga  had  pupils,  notably  Kiyo-mine  ; Uta-maro,  in 
addition  to  his  own  pupils,  contemporaries,  who  had  worked 
with  him  under  Seki-yen  ; Yei-shi  had  pupils  ; and  amongst 
other  names  I have  omitted  were  those  of  Toyo-hiro  and 
Shige-masa. 

The  best  portion  of  this  collection  would  be  those  prints 
published  before  the  death  of  Uta-maro  in  1806,  though  it 
perhaps  might  embrace  a period  ending  in  1818. 

Before  leaving  the  18th  century,  two  other  collections  seem 
worth  suggesting. 

The  first,  a collection  of  “ tiki-ye .”  This  form  of  print  was  a 
very  early  invention,  examples  occurring  in  “ urushi-ye  ” form,  by 
such  artists  as  Tori-i  Kiyo-mitsu  I.  and  Ta-naka  Masu- 
nobu.  But  it  was  apparently  Uta-kawa  Toyo-haru  who 
developed  the  “uki-ye”  into  its  multi-colour  printed  form,  and 
he  designed,  in  addition  to  numerous  pictures  of  Japanese 
scenery,  a large  number  of  copies  of  European  engravings  of 
Rome  and  other  places.  He  was  followed  by  his  pupils  Toyo- 
hiro  and  Toyo-kuni  in  this  form  of  picture,  and  even  by  Hoku- 
sai. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  artist  got  his  idea  for  the 
Bridges  and  thirty-six  Fuji  series  from  the  “ uki-ye!' 

The  “ uki-ye  ” of  Toyo-haru  was  a full-sized  horizontal  single 
sheet,  with  a legend,  usually  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  print, 
inscribed  with  the  characters  for  “uki-ye”  the  names  of  the 
place,  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  publisher. 

A somewhat  similar  form  of  print,  and  possibly  another 
development  from  it,  came  into  vogue  early  in  the  19th  century. 
Its  peculiarity  is  a red  sky.  I could  find  no  special  name  for  it 
in  Japan. 

The  second  collection  I have  partly  alluded  to  before,  a 
collection  of  what  are  known  as  suri-mono  to  the  foreign 
collector,  though  suri-mono  in  Japan  merely  means  any  kind  of 
print. 

Perhaps  earlier,  but  certainly  just  before  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  such  artists  as  Hoku-sai,  Shige-masa  Uta-maro, 
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Toyo-hiro,  Toyo-kuni,  and  notably  in  the  second  place  Shum- 
man,  were  designing  some  delightful  little  prints  called  “ kio-ka 
suri-mono  ” — “ mad  or  drunken  song  prints.”  These  were  of 
small  size  and  varying  shapes,  with  a picture  and  poem 
occupying  the  whole  or  part  of  the  little  sheets  of  paper.  Such 
suri-mono  are  often  dated,  the  best  appearing  between  1795 
and  1802.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  best  period  of 
Uta-maro,  though  they  continued  to  be  produced  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  19th  century,  just  as  the  single  sheet  and 
triptych  did. 

It  seems  as  if  the  other  forms  of  suri-mono  came  into  general 
fashion  about  the  same  time — the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
The  long  narrow  horizontal  doubled  invitation  or  advertise- 
ment suri-mono , and  the  better-known  shun-kio-no  suri-mono , or 
new  year  suri-mono , printed  on  small,  almost  square  sheets  of 
thick,  soft  paper.  But  the  last  was  perhaps  a development  of 
what  I have  called  the  kio-ka  suri-mono , and  the  most  recent 
of  the  three  forms. 

A collection  of  suri-mono  of  any  special  form  would  be  charm- 
ing, and  not  very  bulky  ; but  beware  of  imitations  ! 

Even  earlier  than  1806  (or  1818,  the  Japanese  date  for  the 
commencement  of  the  decadence)  much  of  the  simplicity  of 
design  and  purity  of  line  had  been  lost  in  a mass  of  detail, 
which,  beautiful  enough  in  itself,  and  though  attesting  to  the 
skill  of  both  engraver  and  colour-printer,  is  yet  not  so  satis- 
factory from  an  artistic  point  of  view  alone.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

Of  19th-century  collections,  perhaps  the  most  popular  would 
be  a collection  of  landscapes.  Ukiyo-ye  landscape  seems  to 
have  derived  its  inspiration  from  the  Shi-jo  school  in  Kidto, 
but  foreign  influence  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  its  treat- 
ment, if  not  by  Hoku-sai,  certainly  by  Hiro-shige. 

I have  already  alluded  to  Hoku-sai’s  “Thirty-six  Views  of 
Fuji,”  and  to  his  celebrated  bridges,  and  to  his  waterfalls,  and 
should  also  include  his  incomplete  series  of  the  Hiaku-mn 
is'shiu.  Hiro-shige’s  series  are  much  more  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate. His  work  is  well  known,  though  few  connoisseurs 
appear  to  be  really  certain  as  to  what  was  the  work  of  the 
first  Hiro-shige,  and  what  that  of  his  first  pupil  of  the  same 
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So  far  my  only  true  guides  are  a certain  number  of  signatures. 
Two  prints  are  specially  useful,  one  is  signed  “ 2nd  generation 
of  Hiro-shige,”  and  the  other,  “ 3rd  generation  of  Hiro-shige.” 
Some  of  the  second  Hiro-shige’s  earlier  prints  are  signed  “ Shige- 
nobu.”  The  rest  is  a question  of  comparison  of  styles  and 
signatures. 

As  far  as  I can  make  out,  the  following  series  were  the  work 
of  the  first  Hiro-shige  : — 

The  well-known  “To-kai-do  go-jiu-san-tsugu.” 

The  “To-to  mei-sho”  (Tokio  scenery). 

The  Kiot5  mei-sho  (Kioto  scenery). 

One,  and  possibly  two,  series  of  the  “Omi  hak’kei”  (eight 
views  of  Lake  Biwa). 

The  “ Fishes.” 

Except  in  the  case  of  a few  of  the  prints  in  the  last  series, 
all  these  prints  bear  similar  signatures.  Both  landscape  and 
figures,  though  powerfully  drawn,  are  somewhat  grotesque. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  triptychs  bearing  the  signature  of 
Shige-nobu  are  noteworthy  for  the  almost  foreign  excellence 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  more  normal  drawing  of  the  figures  ; 
also  landscapes  of  similar  character  signed  Hiro-shige  do  not 
bear  the  same  signature  as  that  which  I consider  characteristic 
of  Hiro-shige  I. 

I confess  that  the  subject  is  extremely  difficult,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  signature  alone,  even  with  the  large 
material  at  my  disposal,  I have  not  arrived  at  a conclusion 
satisfactory  to  myself. 

All  that  I can  say  is  that  Hiro-shige  I.  generally  made  use 
of  a certain  signature  which  Hiro-shige  II.  seldom  copied,1  but 
that  Hiro-shige  I.  may  have  also  used  a signature  common  to 
both  the  others. 

A comparison  of  illustrated  books  does  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  subject,  beyond  seeming  to  corroborate  my  opinion  that 
signature  only  is  no  conclusive  test,  and  further  convincing  me 
that  style  alone  is  a safe  guide. 

But  a collector  of  the  works  of  the  three  Hiro-shige  might  be 

1 An  exception  to  this  generalization  occurs  in  the  signature  to  (Uta- 
kawa  18)  Ichi-yu-sai  Hiro-shige  II.,  where  the  “shige”  character  is 
written  in  the  manner  which  I have  described  as  characteristic  of  Hiro- 
shige I. 
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able  to  clear  up  the  subject  in  a way  which  is  impossible  for  a 
general  collector. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  second  Hiro-shige’s  style  was  less 
archaic  and  grotesque,  and  more  foreign,  than  that  of  his 
master.  Whereas  the  style  of  Hiro-shige  III.  was  a poor  copy 
of  his  master’s. 

I have  already  referred  to  one  Omi  hak’kei  series  as  the  work 
of  Hiro-shige  I.  But  there  is  another  series  of  similar  size, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  though  it  is  possibly  the  work 
of  Hiro-shige  II.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  I prefer  this 
series  to  the  other. 

But  the  Hiro-shige  seem  to  have  delighted  in  reproducing 
the  same  subject  time  after  time.  I should  be  sorry  to  say  how 
many  series  of  the  fifty-three  posting  stations  on  the  To-kai-do 
exist,  bearing  the  signature  of  Hiro-shige. 

The  series  already  referred  to  is  horizontal,  printed  on 
ordinary  single  sheets  with  a margin.  It  has  certainly  been 
through  two  editions.  The  first  edition  was  possibly  published 
in  book  form,  as  specimens  have  almost  invariably  been  folded 
down  the  middle. 

Then  there  is  an  upright,  full-sized  series,  treated  in  an 
entirely  different  manner,  in  combination  with  Kuni-yoshi  and 
Kuni-sada  ; an  upright  small-sheet  series,  in  the  style  of  Hiro- 
shige I.,  but  without  his  characteristic  signature  ; a smallish 
horizontal  edition  by  Hiro-shige  II.  ; yet  another  by  the  third, 
of  similar  size  ; and  finally,  one  more  large  upright  sheet  series, 
with  large  figures  of  girls  and  small  landscapes  at  the  top. 
But  I do  not  think  this  list  by  any  means  exhaustive. 

In  addition  to  the  series  already  mentioned  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  generally  attributed  to  Hiro-shige  I. : A “Fuji 
san-jiu  rok’kei ; ” a “ Mei-sho  Ye-do  hiak’kei  ” (both  upright) ; 
a good  series  of  shadows  on  paper  windows ; a very  good 
“ Mukashi 1 ima  jo-riu-ri  ” series  ; and  the  “ San-kai  mei-sho  ” 
series. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  Japan  Society  would 
inaugurate  a Hiro-shige  exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
clear  up  the  present  uncertainty  regarding  the  work  of  these 
three  artists. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  subject  of  Hiro-shige  without 
1 This  I attribute  to  Hiro-shige  II. 
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alluding  to  the  “ tan-shaku ,”  usually  a small  narrow  upright 
print  often  pasted  on  screens.  The  first  and  second  and  probably 
the  third  Hiro-shige  made  a speciality  of  designing  these.  The 
subjects  are  usually  birds  and  flowers,  but  sometimes  landscapes. 
They  are  numerous  enough  to  suggest  a separate  collection. 
Here  again  the  signature  difficulty  comes  in. 

Some  of  the  large  series  of  prints  by  the  Uta-kawas  and 
Hiro-shiges  bear  the  artist’s  name  upon  a coloured  label.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  prints  thus  signed  were  either 
collaborations  of  the  master  and  his  pupils,  elaborations  of  the 
master’s  rough  sketches  by  his  pupils,  or  emanations  from  the 
master’s  studio  under  his  personal  supervision,  to  all  of  which 
he  allowed  his  signature  to  be  appended.  I have  no  exact 
grounds  for  this  surmise,  but  it  would  explain  why  so  few 
examples  of  the  work  of  pupils  are  in  existence  who  did  not  in 
their  turn  become  masters.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the 
case  of  the  number  of  prints  which  bear  the  names  of  such 
artists  as  Toyo-kuni  and  Hiro-shige,  that  the  master  did  more 
than  draw  the  original  design,  and  at  all  events  leave  the 
arrangement  of  the  colour  blocks  to  his  pupils,  though  of  course 
under  his  supervision. 

This  would  also  explain  the  inferiority  of  the  late  work  of 
Toyo-kuni,  and  of  other  artists  also,  and  I have  other  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  a correct  statement  of  what  actually 
happened. 

Before  leaving  Hiro-shige  altogether,  I have  yet  another 
collection  to  suggest,  one  of  kake-mono-ye . These  are  formed 
of  two  upright  full-sized  single  sheets  pasted  together  to  make 
a narrow  upright  picture  shaped  like  the  commonest  form  of 
kake-mono.  A smaller  size  is  also  in  existence. 

Hiro-shige  used  them  for  pictures  of  birds,  but  they  had  been 
previously  used  by  earlier  artists,  such  as  Shun-sen,  the  second 
Uta-maro  for  portraits  of  bi-jin , gei-sha , and  actors  ; also  for 
similar  purposes  by  many  of  the  Uta-kawas,  Yei-san,  and  Yei- 
sen.  Kuni-yoshi’s  celebrated  carp  is  an  example  of  the  kake- 
mono-ye. 

Landscape  is  perhaps  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  deca- 
dence. As  a rule  it  was  used  by  the  Uta-kawa  as  stage 
scenery,  though  an  exception  should  be  made  for  uki-ye , and 
a good  series  of  the  eight  famous  landscapes  of  Japan  bearing 
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the  signature  of  Toyo-kuni,  possibly  by  the  second  artist  of 
that  name. 

A collection  of  the  interminable  portraits  of  geisha  and  bi-jin 
would  be  most  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  many  of  these  prints  were  anything 
more  than  fashion  plates,  yet  the  designs  themselves  are  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  varied.  But  the  Uta-kawa,  as  a rule,  when 
they  invaded  the  subjects  of  Kiyo-naga  and  Uta-maro,  invested 
them  with  the  coarseness  of  the  stage,  instead  of  the  refinement 
of  the  upper  classes. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  work  of  Kuni-yoshi  and 
Kuni-sada,  and  especially  to  their  triptychs  as  worthy  of 
attention. 

Two  more  prolific  artists  of  this  period  demand  attention — 
Yei-san  and  his  pupil  Yu-sen. 

At  his  best,  Yei-san’s  triptychs  and  girl  portraits  are  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  second  Uta-maro.  But  he  is  seldom  at 
his  best,  and,  though  a graceful  draftsman  and  good  colorist,  is 
somewhat  monotonous.  Yet  a charming  collection  might  be 
made  of  his  triptychs. 

Yei-sen  was  also  a very  unequal  artist.  His  suri-mono  are 
quite  delightful,  and  his  landscapes  excellent.  He  designed 
one  very  good  To-kai-do  series,  and  his  book  illustration  alone 
shows  what  he  could  do  if  he  wished. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  further  collection  for  this  phase 
of  the  decadence,  which  practically  ended  with  Hoku-sai’s  death 
in  1849.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mei-ji  period  in  1868,  almost  all  the  principal  pupils  of  the 
great  multi-coloured  print  masters  were  dead. 

With  Mei-ji  came  the  “foreign  devil”  and  his  analine  dyes 
from  the  “ infernal  regions,”  which  with  sardine  tins,  Berlin 
wool,  and  like  horrors,  for  a time  captivated  the  taste  of  the 
lower  class  Japanese  by  their  novelty. 

Sei-tei  Watana-be  and  Oka-ta  Gek'ko  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  reformed  this  abuse,  and  perhaps  we  ought,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  be  grateful  to  the  forgers  of  imitations  of 
earlier  prints. 

But  I must  leave  those  who  have  been  in  Japan  more  lately 
than  myself  to  suggest  collections  by  recent  artists,  as  other- 
wise I might  leave  out  names  which  deserve  mention.  I may, 
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however,  remark  that  the  triptychs  illustrative  of  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  war  form  a most  quaint  collection,  which  will  doubtless 
be  still  more  interesting  in  years  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  merely  say  that  my  own  experience  of 
collections  of  Japanese  prints  has  been  that  they  have  covered 
too  much  ground.  Of  every  possible  sort,  and  by  every  well- 
known  artist,  they  have  been  far  too  incomplete  in  detail,  and 
too  far  reaching  in  endeavour.  What  is  wanted  are  collections 
complete  so  far  as  they  go — collections  with  an  object. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  their  artistic 
merit,  Japanese  prints  can  place  before  us  the  old  feudal  Japan, 
outwardly  at  any  rate,  the  brightest  and  cleanest  form  of 
mediaeval  civilization  which  ever  existed  in  this  world  of  ours, 
in  a way  which  nothing  else  can. 

I have  endeavoured  to  suggest  to  the  lover  of  Japanese  prints 
how  to  select.  As  to  what  to  select,  that  must  be  a matter  of 
individual  taste. 

Fortunately  for  the  collector,  the  British  Museum  has  at  last 
commenced  the  formation  of  a collection,  so  that  the  study  of 
this  subject  will  shortly  be  simplified  by  the  possibility  of 
looking  at  good  impressions  of  the  best  prints  without  a 
journey  to  France  or  America. 

After  the  Lecture,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  would  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  remarks  from  any  one  in  the  audience  on  this  subject, 
especially  from  collectors,  of  whom  he  knew  there  were  several  present 
that  evening. 

Mr.  Strange,  m.j.s.,  said  he  had  some  hesitation  in  speaking  on  the 
subject  that  evening,  since  the  institution  with  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  connected — the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — had  been  rather 
held  up  to  reprobation  in  a paper  in  the  Japan  Society’s  Transactions 
for  having  discouraged  public  interest  in  Japanese  art,  and  he  feared 
that  perhaps  any  criticism  he  had  to  make  might  be  translated  in  the 
same  direction.  He  thought,  however,  it  was  not  widely  known  that 
at  South  Kensington  they  had  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Japanese 
prints,  and  that  the  Museum  had  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
publishing  a handbook  on  the  subject. 

The  question  of  Japanese  prints  was  a very  important  one,  and  it 
was  a curious  fact  that  European  nations  had  fastened  upon  Japanese 
colour  prints  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  arts  of  Japan. 
Japanese  painting  was  hardly  known,  either  in  England  or  in  any  other 
European  country  \ there  had  been  no  exhibition  of  it,  nor  any  reliable 
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book  written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  all  cast  a worshipping  eye  on 
these  Japanese  colour  prints.  One  must  not,  however,  forget  that  these 
prints  were  not  the  final  productions  of  the  men  with  whose  names  they 
were  associated,  but  only  the  reproductions  of  their  designs.  He  was 
not  sure  how  the  artist  exercised  supervision  over  these  prints,  nor  in 
his  experience  had  he  ever  come  across  any  single  shred  of  evidence 
that  they  did  so. 

That  brought  him  to  the  more  serious  consideration  of  the  question 
of  states  and  editions.  The  term,  as  applied  to  engravings,  meant, 
generally  speaking,  an  alteration  on  the  plate  by  the  artist.  One  of  the 
best  known  cases  to  which  he  could  refer  was  that  of  Turner’s  “ Liber 
Studiorum,”  where  the  second  state,  as  revised  under  Turner’s  own 
direction,  often  contained  a real  improvement  on  the  original  im- 
pression. At  all  events,  he  thought  that  among  collectors,  in  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  term,  the  successive  states  of  a print 
were  considered  to  be  due  to  repeated  alterations  by  the  artist.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  everything  Mr.  Tuke  had  said  so  long  as 
he  left  out  the  word  “ state,”  and  confined  himself  to  “ edition.”  Here 
the  commercial  element  came  in,  for  Japanese  booksellers  and  publishers 
often  bought  up  the  artists,  and  there  were  one  or  two  cases  on  record — 
one  of  them  being  that  of  Utamaro — where  the  men  sold  themselves  in 
self-defence  to  the  publisher.  It  was  a little  difficult  to  imagine  such  a 
man  taking  a keen  interest  in  the  final  production  of  his  work,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  the  artist  any  credit  for  it ; he  was  inclined  to 
put  it  down  to  that  extraordinary  refinement  of  taste  which  was  inherent 
in  the  Japanese  nation.  The  engraver  was  the  most  skilful  worker  in 
facsimile  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  the  printer,  too,  must  have  been 
a man  of  extraordinary  dexterity  and  skill  in  handicraftsmanship,  and 
of  very  refined  taste,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  prints  up  to  the 
time  of  the  decadence  were  superior  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour- 
printing to  anything  that  had  been  done  in  Europe,  and  he  believed 
that,  if  placed  side  by  side  with  the  finest  wood  engravings  that  had  ever 
been  done,  they  would  more  than  hold  their  own. 

He  hoped  that  he  was  not  trespassing  upon  their  time,  but  he  would 
like  to  say  that  in  one  particular  he  was  unwilling  to  follow  Mr.  Tuke, 
namely,  in  the  making  of  formal  collections.  He  had  always  thought 
that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Japanese  colour-prints  was  their  way- 
wardness, and  he  would  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  any  collection  of 
these  beautiful,  interesting,  and  diverse  things  reduced  to  a question  of 
names  and  states  and  qualifications,  as  if  they  were  so  many  postage 
stamps.  He  did  not  know  anything  very  much  better  in  the  way  of 
decoration  than  collecting  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  colour-prints  of 
Kunisada  and  making  a frieze  of  them  round  the  top  of  a room.  He 
found  that  their  practical  value  as  regarded  colour  had  been  in  that 
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direction  enormous,  and,  personally,  he  did  not  very  much  care 
whether  they  were  first  states  or  second  states. 

Then  as  regarded  forgeries  — these  were  sometimes  extremely 
beautiful,  and  he  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was,  if  the  beauty 
of  the  print  appealed  to  one,  to  buy  it  for  its  own  sake,  taking  care, 
however,  that  one  paid  for  it  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  not 
for  what  it  pretended  to  be  worth. 

He  did  not  think  he  could  add  very  much  more,  except  to  express 
his  very  warm  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tuke’s  efforts  to  throw  some  light 
on  a subject  of  which  the  general  public  knew  so  little.  The  men  who 
produced  this  beautiful  work  were  artisans  of  very  low  standing,  and 
very  few  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  their  lives ; indeed,  what  was 
known  of  them  was  sometimes  not  very  creditable.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  thankful  to  them  for  this  wonderful  gift  of  colour  and 
technique  which  they  had  sent  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  he  hoped  that  many  more  might  be  found  who,  like  Mr.  Tuke, 
would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  m.j.s.,  said  there  had  been  some  very  nice  points  in 
Mr.  Tuke’s  lecture  regarding  the  general  nature  of  colour-print  collect- 
ing, but  when  it  came  to  special  points,  such  as  anybody  who  wished 
to  collect  colour-prints  might  desire  to  learn,  they  could  not  be  found. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  points  one  might  seek  to  learn  in  a collection 
was  how  to  distinguish,  say,  between  one  of  Utamaro’s  first  prints  and 
any  later  ones.  There  was  a very  clear  and  well-defined  difference 
between  one  set  of  prints  and  another,  but  he  did  not  hear  from  Mr. 
Tuke  any  hints  to  the  collector  which  might  help  him  to  find  this 
difference.  It  was  quite  easy  for  those  who  could  observe  the  first 
edition  of  a print  to  be  able  to  tell  an  original  when  they  saw  it,  but 
when  one’s  eyes  were  blinded  by  so  many  copies  it  might  be  very 
difficult.  He  would  very  much  like  to  hear,  for  instance,  from  Mr. 
Tuke,  how  he  could  pick  out  a genuine  Hokusai  for  the  first  time. 
His  waterfalls  were  copied  extensively.  He  remembered  seeing  some 
which  had  been  copied  from  the  originals,  and  in  beautiful  condition, 
which  were  selling  for  one  shilling  a-piece,  but  for  a genuine  Hokusai 
waterfall  one  could  pay  four  or  five  pounds. 

If  it  could  be  determined  that  the  colours  were  those  used  by  the 
artist  himself,  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist,  a very  great  light 
would  be  thrown  on  this  question.  He  was,  however,  inclined  to 
believe  that  no  such  supervision  after  the  year  1800  was  made.  A 
large  portion  of  the  prints  and  the  production  of  the  colours  were  done, 
not  by  the  artist,  but  by  the  actual  printer.  If  one  took  half  a dozen 
different  states  and  compared  them,  it  would  be  found  that  they  were 
put  together  in  the  same  way  as  Turner  did  his  “ Liber  Studiorum.”  The 
enormous  difference  which  could  be  produced  between  one  print  and 
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another  in  the  process  of  printing  was  extraordinary.  He  knew  of  a 
case  in  Hokusai’s  work  in  which  there  was  a figure  of  a child  grasping 
an  eagle,  and  which  had  been  produced  in  three  different  ways,  with- 
out any  suspicion  arising  of  their  having  been  different  editions.  It 
was  printed  in  three  different  colours,  as  if  the  printer  workman  of 
Japan  had  suggested  to  the  artist  to  try  a change.  It  was  possible 
for  us  to  admire  a print  for  the  wonderful  effects  produced,  but  the 
Japanese  might  admire  it  from  very  different  points  of  view. 

There  was  no  means  of  determining  the  original  colouring  of  a 
print,  and  one  had  to  be  very  careful  to  choose  them  by  editions,  and 
not  by  what  one  conceived  to  have  been  the  artist’s  original  intention, 
for  that  was  an  unknown  quantity.  There  were  many  points  in  regard 
to  editions.  He  had  known  members  of  that  Society  show  him  what 
they  believed  to  be  examples  of  Hokusai’s  original  edition,  but  they 
were  not,  and  there  were  very  few  to  be  seen.  What  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a first  edition  of  any  of  the  works  of  the 
Japanese  artists?  There  was  one  very  safe  and  good  way  of  telling 
this  in  an  important  and  valuable  picture,  such  as  one  by  Utamaro,  for 
it  would  be  found  that  it  was  only  printed  in  yellow,  lilac,  and  blue — 
in  no  other  edition  are  those  colours  only  used. 

Mr.  Tuke  said  that  when  he  wrote  the  paper  he  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  that  he  was  saying  anything  which  might  give  rise  to 
argument.  He  used  the  word  “state”  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
audience,  but  he  was  happy  to  withdraw  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  artist’s  own  personal  supervision,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  many  artists,  after  a certain  point,  took  no 
longer  any  interest  in  their  prints,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  pretty 
conclusively  proved,  to  any  one  who  had  gone  through  his  portfolios, 
that  they  were  really  working  with  the  wood  engraver  up  to  very  recent 
times.  He  happened  to  have  a portfolio  of  artists’  sketches  evidently 
intended  for  reproduction  by  the  wood-engraver,  portions  of  which 
had  been  painted,  evidently  as  a guide  to  the  colour  printer.  Of  course 
they  had  never  been  used,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  printing.  He  thought  that  people  could 
bear  him  out  that  the  artist  did  work  with  the  wood  engraver,  and 
among  the  collection  exhibited  there  that  evening  was  to  be  found  a 
print  signed  by  the  engraver,  and  not  by  the  artist.  In  many  cases 
the  engraver’s  name  did  not  appear  at  all,  but  where  it  was  given  it 
might  mean  that  he  was  working  with  the  artist. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  like  to  add  a word  or  two  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Edmunds’s  remarks  concerning  the  different  impressions 
and  editions.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  put  into  words  how  these 
differences  might  be  seen. 
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Referring  to  the  other  subject,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  artist  took 
an  interest  in  the  production  of  his  art.  There  were  several  letters  left 
behind  by  Hokusai,  in  which  he  frequently  referred  to  his  engravers  in 
writing  to  his  publisher.  From  these  we  saw  that  on  occasions  he  was 
most  particular  that  his  work  should  be  produced  by  certain  engravers, 
showing  the  interest  he  took  in  the  matter. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Meeting  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Tuke  for  his  most  interesting  paper  of  the  subject,  and  he 
agreed  with  him  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  there  could  be 
an  exhibition  of  Japanese  prints. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


THE  NOSATSU  KAI. 

Frederick  Starr. 

Nosatsu  definitely  attracted  my  attention  the  first  time  that 
I visited  Asakusa ; everywhere  we  saw  slips  of  paper  bearing 
printed  characters  pasted  up  at  gateways,  shrines,  and  temples  ; 
they  were  stuck  up  on  Nio,  pasted  in  inaccessible  corners,  plas- 
tered in  quantities  upon  miserable  little  shrines.  They  were 
clearly  significant— -such  careful  and  beautiful  lettering  as  they 
showed  was  not  to  be  seen  on  every  bit  of  printed  paper. 
Inquiry  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  explanation.  Later  on,  I 
asked  many  persons,  both  foreigners  and  Japanese,  what  they 
were  ; the  nearest  to  a reply  that  was  received  was  that  they 
were  apparently  business  cards  as  one  of  them  bore  a man’s 
name,  his  place  of  business,  and  the  statement  that  he  made 
geta,  This  was  still  ! unsatisfactory,  for  I felt  convinced  that 
these  little  placards  could  not  be  mere  business  cards.  Finally* 
after  I had  troubled  my  interpreter  with  repeated  inquiries,  he 
announced  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  learned  their  meaning. 

He  told  me  that  these  little  placards  were  called  nosatsu , 
c-fuda , or  senja-fuda  ; that  there  was  a society,  the  members  of 
which  pasted  such  papers  up  at  shrines  and  temples— known  as 
the  nosatsu  kai  ; that  this; society  was  also  a society  of  collectors, 
who  had  regular  meetings  ; that  the  society  was  one  of  long 
establishment,  with  definite  rules  and  regulations. 

This  seemed  so  interesting  that  I began  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  organization  and  its  doings  which  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time  and  which  has  revealed  many 
interesting  facts.  The  society  at  present  numbers  two 
hundred  or  more  members  and  holds  regular  meetings  on 
the  twentieth  of  every  month  throughout  the  year  except 
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December.  There  are  two  phases  of  activity— pasting  and 
exchange.  The  members  of  the  society,  singly  or  in  groups/ 
go  out  on  regular  excursions  or  pilgrimages  from  temple  to 
temple,  pasting  their  nosatsu  as  they  go  ; these  same  members 
at  their  monthly  meetings  make  exchange  of  artistic  nosatsu , 
differing  with  every  meeting  and  quite  unlike  the  plain  and 
simple  ones  pasted  at  shrines.  In  reality  there  have  been  four 
stages  in  the  development  of  nosatsu , (a)  nosatsu  were  at  first 
pious  offerings  left  at  temples  by  pilgrims  ; (b)  those  making 
pilgrimage  and  pasting  nosatsu  became  interested  in  the  slips  left 
by  others,  and  the  practice  of  making  collections  of  these 
began ; (c)  those  who  were  collecting  nosatsu,  anxious  to 
increase  their  collections,  exchanged  with  others  for  placards 
which  were  not  in  their  possession  ; (d)  exchange  on  a large 
scale  developed,  until  at  meetings  special  nosatsu  with  elaborate 
and  beautiful  designs,  plain  or  in  colors,  were  made  for  the  oc- 
casion. These  stages  were  successive  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  nosatsu , but  all  four  still  continue. 

The  nosatsu-paster  has  a definite  outfit  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure. He  carries  with  him  a stock  of  his  nosatsu,  slips  of 
paper  upon  which  his  name  is  printed  in  carefully  cut  characters  ; 
these  are  printed  from  wood-blocks  cut  by  a professional 
engraver  ; the  characters  are  carefully  made  Chinese  characters 
and  the  name  is  spelled  with  characters  selected  for  their  aus- 
picious meaning ; it  is  said  that  for  a time  only  a limited  number 
of  impressions  was  made  from  a single  block,  which  was  then 
destroyed,  and  a new  block,  slightly  different  from  the  old,  cut. 
The  nosatsu  are  usually  carried  in  a little  box  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  prevents  their  being  soiled  or  crumpled.  The 
paster  has  a paste-pot,  hung  to  his  obi , containing  paste  for 
sticking  the  placards.  Two  brushes,  attached  to  each  other  at 
right  angles  are  attached  to  the  end  of  a rod,  with  which,  the 
nosatsu  are  stuck  into  place  ; the  rod  may  be  a single,  long  pole, 
but  more  commonly  it  is  extensible,  in  several  sections  ; with 
such  a double  brush  at  the  end  of  the  long  rod  the  placards  can 
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be  pasted  in  places  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a'  human 
being  to  go. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  nosatsu  kai  are  held  at 
evening  ; a hall  or  gathering-place  is  rented  for  the  occasion,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  proprietor  of  the  house  will  serve  simple 
refreshment  as  tea  and  cakes  or  sweet  potatoes  to  the  members. 
As  each  member  enters  the  room,  he  pays  a fee  of  thirty  sen 
and  receives  a wooden  tablet  which  serves  as  his  receipt  and 
indicates  his  right  to  receive  the  nosatsu  which  are  to  be  distri- 
buted that  evening ; he  also  leaves  with  the  secretary  at  the 
door  a bundle  of  his  own  nosatsuy  in  number  as  many  as  the 
probable  attendance  at  the  meeting ; the  members  distribute 
themselves  in  little  groups  around  the  room  and  spend  the 
evening  in  conversation,  examining  collections,  and  taking 
refreshments  ; as  the  hour  for  adjournment  nears,  the  members 
seat  themselves  upon  the  floor  in  long  lines  that  face  each  other, 
leaving  a passageway  between  ; each  person  puts  down  upon  the 
floor  before  him  his  wooden  tablet,  to  show  his  right  to  receive 
exchange  ; a number  of  ushers  now  pass  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  lines  with  the  packages  of  nosatsu  which  have  been  left  by 
all  the  members  and  distribute  them  one  of  each  to  each  person  ; 
when  the  distribution  has  been  fully  made,  every  person  has 
received  a nosatsu  from  each  and  every  one  of  the  members 
present.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  status  of  the  nosatsu  kai 
to-day.  It  has,  however,  an  interesting  history  behind  it. 

The  history  of  nosatsu  falls  into  two  well  defined  periods. 

A.  The  fifty-sixth  emperor  of  Japan,  Kwazan,  ruled  but 
two  years — 985  to  987  a.d.  ; he  then  became  a priest  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  “ priestly  emperor.”  He  was  a devout  man, 
much  influenced  by  his  high-priest,  Butsugan,  who  made  a pil- 
grimage of  the  thirty-three  sacred  places  of  Kwannon,  ending  at 
Mino.  He  then  went  home.  Soon  after,  at  night,  Kumano 
Gongen  appeared  in  a vision  to  the  emperor  and  said  to  him  : 
(f  Because  you  are  such  a devotee  of  Buddha,  I have  been 
permitted  to  come  down  to  earth  for  a time  in  the  person  of 
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Butsugan  to  instruct  and  lead  you.  The  method  of  salvation  Is 
this.  You  need  not  come  thirty-three  times  to  my  temple  ; 
better  make  the  round  of  the  thirty-three  sacred  places  and  on 
your  return  go  down  three  steps  and  bow.”  With  these  words, 
Kumano  Gongen  disappeared.  In  memory  of  thK  vision, 
Kwazan  ordered  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock  of  Sasado 
mountain,  Chichibu.  He  encouraged  also  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
thirty-three  places  sacred  to  Kwannon.  The  practice  of  making 
this  pilgrimage  rapidly  grew  in  popularity.  In  course  of  time 
a second  series  of  thirty-three  places  sacred  to  Kwannon 
was  developed  in  the  east,  known  as  the  eastern  circuit ; 
the  old  round  was  thereafter  known  as  the  western  circuit. 
Many  pilgrims  made  both  rounds,  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  became  known  as  “ the  sixty-six  places  ” sacred  to 
Kwannon.  Kobo  Daishi  developed  a series  of  eighty-eight 
sacred  places  in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  which  in  time  became  a 
popular  pilgrimage.  Many  other  rounds  of  sacred  places  in 
different  parts  of  Japan  were  in  time  established  and  thousands  of 
pilgrims  made  their  pious  journeys.  In  connection  with  these 
pilgrimages  there  grew  up  the  practice  of  leaving  one’s  name  at 
the  shrines  and  temples  as  evidence  of  the  visit  and  as  an  act  of 
devotion. 

At  first,  such  inscriptions  may  have  been  cut  in  stone  ; later 
on,  they  were  written  or  cut  on  wooden  tablets  and  nailed  up 
at  the  shrine  or  temple  ; later  still,  they  were  made  of  brass  or 
copper  ; finally,  they  were  of  paper,  at  first  written,  afterwards 
printed. 

A number  of  these  old  nosatsu  left  by  pilgrims  at  popular 
temples  and  shrines  are  still  known.  At  the  famous  temple  of 
Kwannon  at  Ishiyama,  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  western 
circuit,  they  still  have  several  of  these.  One  of  wood  bears  the 
inscription  “ 33  Places  Pilgrimage— 3 Persons  ; ” this  one  has  no 
date,  but  seems  old.  Another  wooden  nosatsu  at  the  [same 
temple  is  red  lacquered  ; it  bears  the  words  “ 33  Places  Pilgrim 
age,”  and  the  date  “ Eisho  34.20,”  which  corresponds  to  our 
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year  1 506.  Another  was  left  by  six  persons  in  Eisho  8(1511). 
One  of  copper  was  left  in  Tembun  1 5,  (1546).  One  of  unusual 
size,  of  wood,  with  a little  niche  above,  perhaps  for  a small 
figure,  bears  a long  inscription—. 

“ Meireke  2.  West  Awa  Province,  Nishiki  gun,  Amano- 
yama.  Look  upon  all  the  people  with  pity  ; bring  immeasurable 
happiness  to  the  people.  Let  all  together  come  over  to  the 
Buddhist  doctrine.  Seikoku.  West  Japan  33  places  pilgrimage 
for  the  sake  of  happiness  for  two  generations.  Fifth  month, 
fifth  day.  Choju.  Humbly  stated.”  (Meireke  2 is  1656  a.d.) 

Such  pilgrimage  made  to  famous  shrines  was  not  confined 
to  the  poor  and  lowly  pious  ; during  the  Kwansei  period  retain- 
ers of  great  dainty  os  wandered  far  and  wide  on  horse  or  foot 
visiting  shrines  and  temples,  leaving  their  names,  and  practising 
riding. 

The  name  written  on  a slip  of  paper  to  be  left  at  a temple 
was  known  as  daimet . From  the  very  interesting  book  by 
Setzuo,  Dai  Nippon  Daimei,  we  learn  that  daimei  has  great 
virtue.  If  we  paste  up  our  fuda  at  temples  and  shrines,  it  is  as 
if  we  ourselves  went  there  and  stayed  for  days  and  nights.  We 
should  do  it  without  bad  thought ; should  go  to  remote  places, 
as  many  as  possible  ; where,  however,  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
temple  authorities,  it  should  be  omitted.  Indulgence  in  pasting 
daimei  gives  luck,  fortune,  prosperity  in  love,  freedom  from 
disease,  and  offspring.  It  yields  great  happiness  for  three 
generations  and  serves  as  protection  against  fire  and  flood.  The 
result  is  entirely  proportionate  to  the  piety.  If  one  has  no 
leisure  to  go  personally  to  the  shrine,  benefit  is  gained  by  repeat- 
ing the  word  “ daimei , daimei , daimei .”  If  we  once  make  the 
entire  round  of  sacred  places,  leaving  daimei , a repetition  of  the 
journey  in  later  years  recalls  the  earlier  journey  with  advantage 
and  benefit.  The  fuda  pasted  up  varies  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  pilgrim,  but  usually  bears  his  name,  address,  and  some 
# virtuous  term.  Personal  wishes  should  not  be  expressed  as 
they  are  understood  by  the  deity  directly  from  one’s  own 
heart.  The  number  of  the  visit  should  be  marked  upon  the 
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slip,  first,  second,  third,  etc.  The  best  dairnei  are  blatk,  plain 
and  easily  seen,  and  permanent,  but  this  is  a matter  which  may 
vary  according  to  one’s  taste.  Setzuo’s  book  abounds  in  pious 
observations  and  was  printed  in  1790  of  our  reckoning. 
(Kwansei  2.) 

B.  The  second  period  in  the  history  of  nosatsu  comes 
with  that  strange  and  interesting  man,  Kyukoku  Tengu  Kohei, 
who  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 
His  grave  is  at  Taishoji,  Shitaya,  Tokio.  He  was  a retainer 
of  the  daimyo  Matsudaira  Dewa  of  Akasaka  ; he  is  commonly 
known  as  Tengu  Kohei  ; his  real  name  was  Nobutoshi ; his  pen 
name  was  Kokuya  or  Tengu  ; he  was  also  known  as  Hagino 
Kinai.  Shiba  Kokan  in  Skimp aro  Hikki  says  : “ He  wears 
tattered  garments  and  cast-off  zori  (two  or  three  at  once)  ; his 
sword  hangs  carelessly  low  at  his  side  ; save  for  his  sword  he 
has  the  aspect  of  a beggar  ; he  was,  however,  well  to  do  ; he 
knew  Chinese  characters  well  ; he  visited  interesting  people  and 
composed  kaikai  and  waka  ; he  wished  his  name  to  be  well 
known  and  left  it  at  temples  and  shrines.”  In  the  interesting 
book  Nosatsu,  Kigen , we  read  : “ Professor  Kyukoku  Tengu 
Kohei  decided  to  restore  the  old  custom.  He  was  a man  of 
many  qualities  and  of  philosophical  spirit.  His  third  son  car- 
ried out  the  father’s  plan  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great 
happiness.  Many,  both  in  city  and  country,  imitated  him,  and 
the  practice  of  pasting  nosatsu  had  great  vogue.”  Members  of 
the  Nosatsu  Kai  look  upon  this  old  sensei  as  the  patron  or 
founder  of  their  organization.  His  nosatsu  is  now  very  rare. 
Hayashi  says  that  in  Meiji  35  one  still  was  pasted  at  the  gate  of 
the  main  temple  of  Kwannon  at  Kamakura  ; Yamanaka  says 
that  three  copies  of  his  nosatsu  still  exist  in  collections.  It  has, 
however,  been  often  forged  and  imitated  and  false  copies  are  not 
uncommon.  Tengu  Kohei  made  a considerable  impression  upon 
the  people  of  his  time.  There  is  still  in  existence  a printed  placard  # 
which  appeared  during  the  Tenmei  era  regarding  him,  upon 
which  is  a copy  of  his  nosatsu  and  various  facts  in  regard  to  him  ; 
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this  old  placard  has  been  reprinted  by  Ota  in  Meiji  41,  and  has 
a place  in  most  collections.  In  addition  to  all  the  many  names 
of  the  worthy  man,  it  contains  a poem  descriptive  of  his  activi- 
ties, which  says  : “ Passing  around  to  view  scenery  and  places, 
he  comes  upon  many  old  temples ; arrived,  he  summons  the 
page,  and  presents  his  card  ; in  leaving  he  pastes  it  up.” 

While  the  modern  custom  of  nosatsu  pasting  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Tengu  Kohei,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  pre- 
decessors. Thus,  in  a picture  representing  Asakusa  Kwannon, 
by  Kitao  Shigemasa,  painted  in  Meiwa  5 (1768),  d-fuda  are 
represented  ; also  in  a picture  dating  from  An-ei  1 (1772).  In 
a comic  poem  of  An-ei  8,  reference  is  made  to  a person  who  is 
writing  fuda  for  a pilgrimage.  These  all  probably  antedate  the 
activity  of  sensei  Tengu  Kohei. 

Shortly  after,  several  men  nude  fame  as  pasters  of  nosatsu 
Thus  we  hear  that  a certain  Tenko  of  12-Chome,  Kojimachi, 
pasted  fuda.  Later,  Kogokichi  did  so  ; he  wrote*  his  name  on 
paper  and  pasted  it  at  all  the  sacred  places  of  the  thirty-three 
and  eighty-eight  circuits  ; exactly  what  his  name  was  has  been 
debated  ; some  think  that  Ko  comes  from  Kojimachi,  Go  from 
Gochome,  and  that  his  name  was  Kichi,  while  others  think  that 
the  Ko  comes  from  Kojimachi  and  that  his  name  was  Gokichi. 
His  nosatsu  was  much  prized  by  the  early  collectors.  From 
the  period  Kwansei  to  Bunkwa  (1789  to  1818)  Gintanitome  was 
famous  ; he  had  a great  collection  and  among  his  treasures  was 
the  nosatsu  of  Kogokichi. 

Most  authors  state  that  the  first  great  meeting  for  the  ex- 
change of  nosatsu  was  held  in  Bunkwa  1 1.4.5.  This  is  an  error. 
Yamanaka  has  Gintanitome’s  original  collection,  in  which  is 
evidence  that  that  date  was  actually  Kwansei  1 1.4.5.  (*79 9^  It 
was  held  by  a man  named  Nagashima  (also  called  Gigyo),  at 
Sanchome,  Sanji-Kembori,  Kyobashi.  Later  meetings  were 
held  at  Suribachi-yama,  Uyeno.  Afterwards,  meetings  occur- 
red at  innumerable  places.  In  time,  the  original  purpose  of  the 
nosatsu  was  quite  lost  and  the  whole  thing  was  only  for  pleasure 
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and  exchange  ; meetings  were  held  even  at  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  on  pleasure  boats.  In  Bunkyu,  when  this  was  quite  pre- 
valent, many  printed  cards  with  the  names  of  other  persons. 
During  the  flourishing  period  as  many  as  four  qr  five  meetings 
a month  were  held  and  much  money  was  spent  in  having  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  exchange  nosatsu  made.  Announcements  were 
often  made  in  the  form  of  tables,  after  the  fashion  of  the  banzukc , 
or  tabular  announcements  of  wrestlers.  Nosatsu  of  large  sizes 
were  made  and  even  famous  artists  were  engaged  in  making 
them. 

During  this  period  of  extreme  popularity,  a few  names 
stand  forth  conspicuously.  In  Ansei  (1854  to  i860)  the  most 
famous  paster  was  named  Omafu  ; he  lived  at  Nakabashi  ; his 
real  name  was  Yoshimura  Keizo  ; he  was  a master-mason  by 
trade,  but  became  so  infatuated  with  nosatsu , that  he  abandoned 
his  business  entirely  to  his  father  and  apprentices,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  pasting  and  attending  exchange  meetings.  The  most 
interesting  man  of  this  time  was  the  artist,  Takenouchi  (also 
called  Manjisai),  who  used  the  artist  name  of  Tacho  ; he  was  a 
man  of  taste,  artistic  ability,  and  originality  ; he  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Japan  to  have  a photographic  portrait  taken  ; he  was 
devoted  to  nosatsu  and  designed  scores  of  fine  ones.  His  son, 
Takenouchi  Hisaichi,  still  lives  and  is  a professor  of  painting  in 
the  Uyeno  art  school ; in  one  of  Tacho’s  famous  designs  this 
man  is  represented,  then  a little  boy,  attending  a child’s  ex- 
change meeting.  During  this  period,  also,  Hakukatsu  (Haku-. 
sho)  and  Fukushin  were  conspicuous,  both  as  pasters  and  active 
members  of  the  Nosatsu  Kai.  The  famous  artist  Hiroshige 
frequently  attended  meetings  and  there  are  dozens  of  nosatsu  of 
his  design  ; Hiroshige  II  also  designed  nosatsu  and  at  least  one 
of  his  large  color-print  triptyches  contains  nosatsu  motives. 

In  time,  however,  the  fad  wore  out  and  the  Nosatsu  Kai 
came  near  to  death.  At  the  beginning  of  Meiji  it  had  almost 
completely  come  to  an  end  ; only  a few  faithful,  old-fashioned, 
pious  persons  still  visited  shrines  here  and  there  in  suburbs  and 
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neglected  places,  leaving  their  nosatsu.  Exchange  meetings  had 
completely  ceased.  Revival  of  interest  was  due  to  a few  men, 
among  them  Okainouchiki,  Uchiyoshi,  Daiya,  Kashiwaji, 
Takahashi  Fuji,  Kazari  Bun,  Tamago  Kuma,  Hakocho,  Nisht- 
guchi,  Hiratoku,  Tataume,  Otaki,  Hakojin,  Misago  Satake, 
Shanaikatsu,  Toyomatsu,  Kawaguchiki.  It  appears  that  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  tea-house  Yasugashiwa,  Shin-Yoshiwara, 
Yedo-Machi,  Nichome  17,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  nth  month 
of  Meiji  13-  the  place  was  the  old  house  of  Iyeyasu.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  recent  meetings.  During  the  following 
years  interest  waned  at  times,  but  finally  in  Meiji  23.1 1.23.  a 
meeting  was  held  by  Ota  Setcho  at  the  house  of  Sawata  Nagyen. 
A famous  meeting  took  place  in  Meiji  26.8.8.  in  Fukagawa,  at 
the  tea-house  Kurumaya,  Ryogoku.  From  that  time  onward,  the 
society  has  flourished  and  held  regular  meetings,  some  of  which 
recall  the  famous  days  of  Ansei.  For  a time,  indeed,  there  were 
two  societies  meeting  once  a month  and  in  Meiji  33  a third 
was  formed  which  lasted  for  but  a short  time,  when  all  three 
societies  united  into  one,  that  now  existing. 

The  meeting  held  Taisho  2.10.18.  at  Takasago  Club, 
Asakusa,  marks  the  highest  level  of  the  society  in  modern  years  ; 
the  meeting  was  opened  by  the  twelve-year-old  son  of  “ Reman,” 
named  Tokutaro  ; the  subject  of  the  meeting  was  toys  ; three 
hundred  and  ten  persons  were  present. 

Among  those  most  prominent  in  the  society  of  the  present 
day  we  may  mention  Ota  Setcho,  Ishii  Shinbei  (Ishii  Shin), 
Onishi  Asajiro  (Iseman),  Sato  Yasujiro  (Iyeyasu).  These  men 
have  attended  almost  every  meeting  held  for  years  ; they  have 
designed  many  beautiful  nosatsu  and  are  remarkably  acquainted 
with  old  Yedo  ideas  and  styles ; they  have  been  the  very  life  of 
the  organization,  Ota  Setcho  has  written  the  best  book  upon 
the  subject,  Nosatsu  Taikwan . 

Meetings  of  the  Nosatsu  Kai  vary  and  a constant  effort  is 
made  to  introduce  novelties.  At  the  same  time  there  are  un- 
written laws  which  may  not  be  transgressed  and  on  the  whole 
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the  society  is  notably  conservative.  Special  meetings  have  been 
held  on  many  occasions  and  designs  appropriate  have  been 
exchanged.  Thus,  one  meeting  was  held  in  memory  of  Tengu 
Kohei ; commemorative  meetings  may  be  held  in  honor  of 
deceased  members,  when  religious  services  are  conducted  ; 
exchange  meetings  are  sometimes  held  in  combination  with 
cherry-blossom  parties  or  boating  trips  ; sometimes  singing  girls 
and  music  enliven  the  occasion. 

We  have  already  described  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  exchange  of  nosatsu  began 
upon  the  road,  between  pilgrims,  out  on  pasting  expeditions, 
and  that,  later,  meetings  were  organized  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  charge  made  at  meetings  was  not  intended  so  much  for 
raising  revenue  as  to  keep  out  uninterested  persons.  At  the 
beginning  the  admission  was  sixteen  coppers,  a small  sum, 
though  of  greater  purchasing  power  then  than  its  equivalent 
would  be  now  : from  that  price  it  has  gradually- mounted  until 
to-day  it  is  thirty  sen.  Formerly  the  packets  of  nosatsu  intended 
for  exchange  were  laid  down  at  the  door  and  each  man  helped 
himself ; it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  the  present  method 
to  guard  against  abuse  and  hoggishness. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  nosatsu  recognized  by  the  initiated. 
Daimei  is  the  simple  written  name  for  pasting  ; Shikoku-henro - 
nosatsu  is  made  expressly  for  the  eighty-eight  places  of  Shikoku 
— it  has  no  border  ; upon  it  is  written  the  number  of  the  different 
places  and  according  to  the  number  of  rounds  the  pilgrim  has 
made  the  color  of  the  paper  is  white,  red,  silver,  or  gold  ; tonori - 
nosatsu  were  those  used  by  soldiers  and  knights  who  made  their 
journeys  on  horseback  — they  were  rectangular  and  had  blank 
spaces  for  the  insertion  of  the  time  of  departure  and  arrival  of 
the  rider — nowadays  a similar  form  of  nosatsu  is  used  by  persons 
who  are  making  a round  on  bicycle  ; kawanagar  e-nosatsu  are 
nosatsu  intended  to  be  thrown  into  a stream  and  carried  away  by 
it.  Ota  recognizes  various  other  forms  of  nosatsu  according  to 
their  purpose  or  their  use.  Gakumen-nosatsu  are  wooden 
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nosatsu  with  names  in  raised  letter  ; these  tablets  are  prepared  for 
a group  of  individuals,  one  for  each  person,  and  are  put  together 
into  a wooden  frame  which  is  taken  to  a temple  and  dedicated 
for  success  in  enterprises  ; the  practice  flourished  about  Tempo 
1 1 ( 1 840)  ; it  was  common  for  teachers  of  military  exercise  and 
their  pupils  to  dedicate  such  nosatsu  ; later  on,  any  basis  of 
union  or  common  interest  might  lead  a group  of  persons  to  set 
up  gakumen-nosatsu,  The  term  doho-nosatsu  is  applied  to  the 
exchange  by  a group  of  pilgrims  after  they  have  finished 
their  pilgrimage ; it  happily  combines  the  two  ideas  of 
piety  and  exchange  ; some  of  these  combinations  have  left  a 
lasting  memory,  such  as  the  one  of  Meiji  37.3.21.  when  the 
party  visited  Oji  Inari.  Senja-mairi-nosatsu,  “ thousand  shrines 
nosatsu ,”  dates  from  the  Temmei  period  onward  ; the  man  starts 
out  with  a thousand  nosatsu  to  be  pasted  at  as  many  shrines  ; 
when  this  form  of  nosatsu  was  at  its  height,  temples  and  shrines 
about  Yedo  were  filled  with  nosatsu  and  pasters  hunted  out  the 
smallest  shrines  in  the  remotest  corners  ; it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  technique  of  pasting  was  developed  and  the  full  outfit 
invented,  with  its  extensible  pole  and  double  brushes  for  high 
pasting.  Funai-henro-nosatsu  has  reference  to  the  going  about 
inside  the  city  upon  a special  round ; it  was  Kobo  Daishi  who 
founded  the  eighty-eight  sacred  places  of  Shikoku  ; in  course  of 
time,  a priest,  Shoto,  went  to  Shikoku  and  transferred  soil  from 
its  sacred  places  to  Yedo,  where  he  placed  it  at  eighty-eight 
temples  of  the  city,  thus  forming*  a new  circuit  parallel  to  the 
famous  old  one  of  Shikoku  ; he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  and  remained  in  Tokio  the  balance  of  his  life,  dying  at 
seventy-one  years,  in  An-ei  12  ; pilgrims  who  make  this  round, 
Pasting  7iosatsu  at  these  shrines,  visit  the  grave  of  the  old  priest. 
Fujiko-nosatsu  are  connected  with  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
mountain  Fuji ; thousands  make  the  pilgrimage  annually  ; upon 
it  a nosatsu  is  used  measuring  eight  by.  ten  inches  with  a sign  of 
Fuji  printed  on  it ; this  is  left  at  tea-houses  and  hotels  upon  the 
pilgrimage. 
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Sometimes  a group  of  members  oflthe  Nosatsu  Kai  organize 
what  is  known  as  a ren,  adopting  a distinctive  simple  mark  ; this 
mark  appears  on  the  nosatsu  of  each  member  of  the  group  and 
such  a series  of  nosatsu  all  bearing  the  same  mark  at  the  top 
but  with  differing  names  below  are  called  ren— nosatsu  ; such 
began  in  Bunsei  and  culminated  in  Tempo  (1830-1844);  they 
were  very  popular  and  collections  of  old  nosatsu  show  page 
after  page  of  nosatsu  with  the  same  ren- mark  at  top  ; such  ren 
are  to-day  uncommon  but  every  now  and  then  a little  group 
will  form  for  a single  meeting  or  a succession  of  meetings  and 
use  a series  of  nosatsu  with  the  same  design  above. 

Nosatsu  were  at  first  written  by  hand  in  black  ink  ; later 
they  were  printed,  also  in  black.  It  was  in  Bunkwa  that  color 
was  first  used.  With  Tempo  actual  color-printing  in  different 
tints  began.  In  Ansei  much  attention  was  given  to  design,  etc. 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  artistic  side  reached  its  fullest 
development. 

The  general  style  of  to-day  is  much  like  that  of  Bunkwa. 
Patterns  have  varied  from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  Bunsei, 
much  use  was  made  of  red  seal-patterns  ; ren-fuda  began  at  that 
time  and  developed  in  Tempo  ; the  famous  ren,  hakkaku-ren , 
with  its  simple  red  octagon  was  at  its  glory  from  Tempo  to 
Ansei.  From  Tempo  to  Ansei,  views  upon  the  Tatsuta  and 
Sumida  Rivers  were  popular  as  were  the  famous  genji  symbols, 
the  fifty-three  stations  of  the  Tokaido,  the  twelve  calendric 
animals,  etc.  ; at  the  end  »of  Ansei  the  seven  gods  of  luck, 
treasure  symbols,  and  flowers  were  favorite  designs  ; with  the 
great  revival  in  Meiji  and  Taisho  all  sorts  of  devices  have  been 
used- — among  them  toys,  old  coins,  actors’  portraits,  the  forty- 
seven  ronin , and  the  Tokaido  stations. 

The  devising  of  new  and  striking  designs,  in  harmony  with 
time-honored  standards,  is  far  from  easy.  Much  ingenuity  and 
effort  are  expressed  in  the  effort  toward  originality  and  timeli- 
ness. We  can  but  hint  at  some  recent  series  that  have  been 
appreciated  as  notable  success.  At  January’s  meeting,  Taisho  1, 
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(the  year  of  the  rat),  a series  of  nosatsu  of  two-unit  size,  bore  fine 
hagoita  (battledoor)  designs  suggestive  of  the  month,  and  a rat, 
or  some  other  attribute  of  Daikoku,  suggestive  of  the  year  ; at 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Yokohama  society,  three  years  ago, 
a series  reproduced  old  color-prints,  showing  the  contact  of 
Japanese  and  foreigners  at  the  time  of  opening  the  port — these 
were  recognized  as  of  such  interest  that  they  were  reissued 
afterward  as  a little  book  ; when  Tsing  Tao  was  taken,  a~series 
commemorated  the  victory  and  emphasized  the  popular  satisfac- 
tion ; in  November  last,  a fine  series  of  designs  representing  the 
famous  Kyoto  “ palace  dolls/'  twenty-two  different  types,  com- 
memorated the  Coronation  ; at  a farewell  meeting  in  my  honor, 
in  May  1910,  a beautiful  series  was  made  representing  tradi- 
tional Japanese  toys,  it  being  known  that  I had  been  interested 
in  their  study. 

With  Tempo  the  size  of  nosatsu  began-  to  be  fairly  defined 
and  during  Ansei  it  was  completely  standardized.  The  ordinary 
nosatsu  for  pasting  purposes  is  a slender  strip  of  paper  with 
a design  stamped  on  it  measuring  about  two  inches  in  width  by 
five  inches  and  a half  in  height ; a black  line  surrounds  the 
design  in  the  nature  of  a frame.  This  same  size  is  the  standard 
in  exchange  nosatsu  ; these,  however,  frequently  occur  in  much 
larger  sizes,  which  are,  however,  always  multiples  of  the 
standard.  There  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve, 
and  sixteen  unit  sizes  ; nosatsu  of  double  unit  size  may  be  either 
long  and  narrow,  with  a single  breadth  and  double  height,  or 
they  may  be  of  the  size  of  two  side  by  side,  with  one  unit  height 
and  two  units  breadth.  Three-unit  nosatsu  are  always  of  unit 
height  and  triple  breadth,  like  three  units  side  by  side.  Four-unit 
nosatsu  may  be  of  double  height  and  double  breadth  or  of  single 
height  and  four  unit  breadth.  Six-unit  nosatsu  are  six  units  side 
by  side.  Eight-unit  nosatsu  are  of  two  units  height  and  four  units 
breadth.  Twelve-unit  nosatsu  are  two  in  height,  six  in  width. 
The  sixteen-unit  size  just  filled  an  ordinary  Japanese  sheet  of 
paper.  A curious  feature  in  regard  to  all  these  large  nosatsu  is 
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the  fact  that  the  border  is  notched  or  broken  at  the  point 
where  a unit  would  have  ended,  so  that  one  may  immediately 
by  inspection  see  how  many  unit -nosatsu  enter  into  the  com- 
position. This  notching  or  breaking  of  the  black  border  easily 
enables  one  to  distinguish  large  nosatsu  from  surimono  or  other 
forms  of  ordinary  nishikiye . At  times  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  make  small  nosatsu  and  a common  size  has  been  a quarter- 
unit  size.  For  a short  time,  about  Taisho  2,  even  smaller 
nosatsu  were  in  vogue,  which,  however,  were  intended  for  actual 
pasting  more  than  for  exchange.  Probably  the  smallest  of 
nosatsu  were  the  kanzashi-fuda , “ hair-pin  fuda,”  which  are 
said  to  have  measured  3 bu  by  1 sun ; they  were  presented  to 
geisha  girls  to  thrust  through  with  their  hair-pins  and  wear  upon 
the  head. 

At  one  time  bodai-nosatsu  were  considerably  used  ; they 
were  memorials  of  fhe  dead,  and  were  given  by  the  mourners 
to  their  friends  to  paste  up  in  temples  ; the  custom  is  now  ob- 
solete. Another  special  kind  of  nosatsu  were  ore-fuda , “ thanks 
fuda,”  which  were  printed  and  distributed  in  sign  of  gratitude. 

Nosatsu  are  usually  printed  in  Chinese  characters,  and  as  we 
have  already  stated,  great  pains  is  taken  to  make  them  beautiful 
and  to  select  those  of  favorable  augury  ; it  is  very  uncommon  for 
the  characters  of  the  Japanese  syllabary  to  be  used.  Foreign 
letters  are  naturally  rare  upon  them.  Occasionally  one  or  two 
Sanskrit  characters  may  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nosatsu 
of  some  pious  Buddhist.  Rarely,  Roman  letters  are  found. 
Yamanaka  has  written  a brief  article  in  which  he  calls  attention 
to  old  nosatsu,  printed  during  the  period  of  Dutch  influence, 
which  bear  Roman  letters.  He  figures  one  nosatsu  which  was 
in  the  collection  of  Gintanitome  in  the  year  Bunsei  8 and  must 
therefore  have  been  at  least  so  old  ; at  the  top  are  the  letters 
god , below  which  in  Chinese  characters,  occurs  the  name 
Metada  (or  Umechuhai) ; it  is  uncertain  just  what  was  intended 
by  these  letters — whether  it  was  the  name  of  deity,  or  the 
adjective  good,  or  something  else.  An  old  nosatsu  still  exists 
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which  bears  three  names  badly  spelled  in  Roman  script ; these 
occur  one  below  the  other  and  after  each  is  a period  ; as  written 
they  read  : Skebn.  Jositaca.  Tosimits.  ; these  are  probably  mis- 
spellings for  the  Japanese  names  Tsukebun,  Tojitaka,  and 
Toshimitsu  ; it  is  probable  that  some  one  of  these  three  gentle- 
men had  learned  the  Roman  alphabet  and  wrote  out  a nosatsu 
for  their  common  use  ; a photograph  of  this  piece  was  exhibited 
by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Japanese  Government  at 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Exposition  in  London  in  1910,  as  an 
example  of  early  outside  influence  upon  the  Japanese.  Another 
old  nosatsu  bearing  Roman  letters  is  certainly  not  later  than 
early  Bunkwa  ; in  the  upper  part  are  v£ry  curious  Japanese 
characters  probably  meaning  “ worship  ” and  “success”; 
below  is  the  strange  inscription  in  Chinese  characters,  “ adjia- 
jin,”  which  means  “ Asia- man  ” or  u Asiatic  ” ; below,  in 
Roman  capitals  is  the  word  “ VERKRYGEN.” 

Occasionally  to-day  one  finds  Roman  letters  on  nosatsu. 
Common  and  rather  inexplicable  is  a capital  T which  occurs  in 
various  connections,  but  the  meaning  of  which  I do  not  know. 
One  of  the  present  members  of  the  Nosatsu  Kai  a few 
years  since  had  a nosatsu  printed  upon  which  were  no 
characters  excepting  the  Roman  letters  SETSU.  The  famous 
Omafu’s  name  occurs  upon  one  nosatsu , but  whether  this  dates 
back  to  him  or  is  a tribute  of  some  modern  admirer  of  his  great’ 
ness  is  uncertain. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  foreigners  attend  nosatsu  meet- 
ings. I have  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  one  or  two  in  the 
past  who  pasted  nosatsu  bearing  their  names,  but  have  not  seen 
actual  examples.  My  own  nosatsu  is  always  made  in  Chinese 
character  and  does  not  immediately  betray  its  foreign  origin  ; I 
have  attended  many  meetings  and  always  of  course  prepare  a 
special  fuda  for  exchange  at  each.  There  has  been  some  effort 
to  revive  the  ren  system  in  recent  years,  and  in  Taisho  3 and  4 
a komori-ren , with  a bat  for  its  design,  was  represented  at  many 
meetings  ; at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  komori-ren , Mrs.  Kincaid 
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was  present,  although  I do  not  understand  that  she  had  a nosatsu 
printed  for  that  occasion  ; later  on,  however,  the  komori-ren 
printed  a large  “ group  nosatsu  *'  on  which  the  names  of  all  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  in  question  appear  ; Mrs.  Kincaid’s 
name  appears  among  them,  although  it  is  written  in  the  kana> 
and  not  in  Chinese  characters. 

A striking  feature  of  the  Nosatsu  Kai  is  its  democratic 
spirit.  On  few  other  occasions  in  Japan  do  all  meet  on  such 
terms  of  equality.  Few  of  social  position  attend  the  meetings, 
and  many  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  ; but  there  are  and  always 
have  been  some  superior  men  in  attendance.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing I attended,  impressed  by  the  diversity,  we  made  an 
enumeration  of  those  present.  The  entire  list  is  not  at  hand,  but 
among  those  present  were  a renting-agent,  sign-maker,  letter- 
writer,  tokoroien- seller,  brush-maker,  spy-seller,  painter,  lantern- 
maker,  copyist,  poet,  sushi- seller,  fireman,  carpenter,  maker 
of  thongs  for  geta,  artist,  editor,  green-grocer,  charcoal- 
seller.  Where  else  in  Tokyo  than  in  the  Nosatsu  Kai  could 
such  an  aggregation  come  together  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality  ? 

In  connection  with  the  nosatsu  activities,  a special  nomen- 
clature has  been  developed  and  new  words  have  been  coined  or 
old  ones  turned  to  new  uses.  Thus,  miyoto-bake  means  the 
double  brush  for  pasting  ; tota-bukuro  is  the  box  for  brushy 
paste,  paper  fuda,  wooden  fuda>  hammer  and  nails  ; moguri  are 
men  who  do  not  attend  meetings  but  who  scribble  up  their  names 
or  paste  nosatsu  independently— regular  devotees  tear  down  or 
cover  up  their  nosatsu  ; harikake  is  pasting  over  the  placards 
of  moguri  ; kai-fuda  are  nosatsu  meant  for  exchange  ; kairyo - 
hake  is  a new-style  pasting  brush,  while  nori-hake  is  the  ordinary 
pasting  brush  ; noritsubo  is  the  paste-pot ; obisashi  is  a pouch  in 
which  to  carry  nosatsu  ; nagehari  means  to  paste  up  nosatsu  by 
throwing — this  is  a very  curious  old  practice,  antedating  the  use 
of  the  long  pole  or  extensible  rod.  (There  were  two  methods. 
At  first,  a round  cloth  was  used,  upon  which  the  nosatsu  was 
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placed  face  downward,  the  back  having  been  smeared  with 
paste  ; it  was  then  thrown  flat  to  the  place  where  it  was  desired 
to  paste  the  fuda.  Later,  a towel  was  used,  folded  so  as  to 
form  a pad  of  some  weight,  which  carried  the  nosatsu  with 
greater  force  and  certainty.) 

The  above  is  legitimate  nomenclature  ; the  words  given  are 
special  and  technical,  but  are  proper  terms.  There  has,  how- 
ever, also  been  developed  a special  fucho , slang,  or  secret 
vocabulary.  This  arose  in  Bunsei.  There  is  still  in  existence 
an  interesting  printed  paper  prepared  by  Tacho,  with  these 
terms  and  the  symbols  which  were  equivalent  to  them 
and  which  were  chalked  up  or  marked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  temples  and  shrines  for  advice  or  warning  to  the 
craft.  These  are  very  curious  and  are  as  follows  : Nihom- 
bashi  meant  the  extensible  pole — anyone  knowing  the  famous 
bridge  will  readily  appreciate  the  figure,  which  shows  how 
easily  one  crosses  a broad  intervening  space  by  means  of  it ; 
RyOgoku  means  the  long  pole,  and  ail  who  know  Tokio  will 
understand  ; Nakabashi , means  to  paste  by  hand — the  distance 
to  be  crossed  is  small ; Kobo-sama  means  to  scribble  or  scrawl 
one's  name  in  place  of  pasting  a real  nosatsu — it  is  rather  hard 
on  the  great  caligrapher  to  use  his  name  with  such  a meaning  ; 
a temple  where  nothing  has  yet  been  pasted  is  called  hakoiri 
musume  (a  spotless  virgin) ; the  word  samisen  means  the  best 
possible  place  for  pasting ; to  call  a temple  bozu  means  that 
there  is  a head-priest  there,  who  may  or  may  not  be  favourable 
to  pasters ; kakoi-mono  (concubine  kept  in  seclusion)  indicates 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  paste  nosatsji ; yasu  ghakoi 
(cheaply-kept  concubine)  means  try  anyway,  do  not  be  afraid  ; 
geisha  means  though  you  spread  the  paste,  do  not  leave  the 
nosatsu  ; the  word  shuto \ \ (mother-in-law)  indicates  absolute 
prohibition,  nothing  to  be  don tgotemba  (a  mad-cap  girl,  tom-boy) 
indicates  doubtful,  but  perhaps  unpasted  ; kozva-tro  (falsetto 
voice)  better  apologize  to  the  priest ; tsurete-nigero  (to  fly  away 
together)  means  smearing  only.  As  is  customary  in  slang  and 
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argot  everywhere,  there  is  a good  deal  of  wit  and  shrewdness 
underneath  these  secret  terms. 

At  all  times  there  have  been  temples  and  shrines  where 
priests  have  forbidden  the  pasting  of  nosatsu . In  the  days  of 
great  popularity  there  is  no  doubt  that  nosatsu  were  a nuisance 
and  that  gateways,  shrines,  door-posts,  nid,  and  even  figures  of 
deities  themselves  were  disfigured  with  plastered  fuda . At 
many  temples  of  high  class  to-day  placards  are  plainly  exposed 
forbidding  pasting.  Nor  is  it  only  ecclesiastical  authorities  who 
have  prohibited  the  practice.  Repeatedly  the  Shogunal 
government  passed  edicts  not  only  against  pasting  nosatsu  in 
public  places,  but  even  against  the  holding  of  meetings  of  the 
society.  The  reason  of  such  prohibitions  was  frequently 
economic  ; it  was  claimed  that  people  neglected  business  and 
spent  money  beyond  ability  in  connection  with  the  organization. 
I have  a copy  of  a prohibition  dated  Kwansei  11.7  (1799).  It 
reads  as  follows:  “ Prohibition  of  the  Senja  Mairi  (1,000 
shrines  worship).  Many  have  recently  organized  a society 
called  Senja  Mairi  for  worshipping  at  various  temples  and 
shrines;  they  assemble  at  tea-houses  and  call  themselves  a definite 
membership.  They  appoint  secretaries,  collect  moneys,  and 
consider  it  an  honor  to  present  d-fuda  to  many  shrines.  We 
herewith  announce  that  people  must  not  form  such  organizations. 
Preserve  this  official  announcement  and  see  to  it  that  the  people 
observe  its  order.” 

“11.20.  This  announcement  was  proclaimed  at  the  house 
of  Naraya  Ichiemon  (member  of  the  city  committee).  Let  him 
transmit  it  to  the  street  committees,” 

Not  only  were  there  prohibitions,  legal  and  ecclesiastical, 
with  reference  to  * nosatsu — there  were  even  martyrs  to  the 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  Tempo,  a certain  person  named 
Gen,  caught  pasting  fuda  at  Shiba  Temple,  was  arrested  and 
transported  to  a distant  island.  As  an  example  of  persistency 
in  wrong  doing,  we  may  mention  Nataman  of  Ryogoku,  who 
tried  seven  times  to  paste  a nosatsu  at  famous  Miyajima  without 
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success;  however,  in  his  eighth  attempt,  Meiji  13,  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

Naturally,  the  relation  between  art  and  nosatsu  has  been 
very  close.  Some  of  the  ukioye  artists  designed  and  used 
nosatsu . Among  the  names  of  nosatsu  artists  may  be  mentioned 
Torin,  in  Bunkwa  and  Bunsei ; at  the  same  time  Gyokuke  pro- 
duced a series  of  the  fifty-three  stations  of  the  Tokaido.  In 
Tempo,  Kesai  Esen  and  Hokusen  were  prominent.  The  latter 
is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Gakerojin  and  Manjisai ; he  was 
a student  of  the  famous  Hokusai  and  in  style  much  like  his 
master,  Most  of  the  nosatsu  artists  in  the  period  of  Ansei  were 
of  the  Utakawa  school.  The  famous  Toyokuni  III  would  have 
nought  to  do  with  nosatsu , but  his  student,  Baichoro  Kunisada, 
after  the  death  of  his  master,  made  some.  Kuniyoshi  made 
many,  among  them  series  of  the  forty-seven  rottin,  etc.  Mr. 
Saito  (Senno  Hiromaro)  has  written  an  interesting  article  upon 
the  subject  of  nosatsu  artists.  From  him  we  quote  the  following 
list  for  reference : 


Torin 

Yoshiyuki 

Gyokuke 

Yoshitora 

Hokusen 

Yoshiharu 

Esen 

Yoshikage 

Hiroshige 

Yoshitatsu 

„ II 

Yoshitomi 

III 

Tsuyatoyo  (Ichibatoyo) 

Gengyo  (Takisa) 

Tsuyanaga 

Fukushin  (Kosugisai) 

Tsuyamasa 

Kuniyoshi 

Kunisada 

Yoshitsuya 

Kunichika 

Yoshitsuna 

Kuniteru 

Yoshiiku 

Kunimine 

Yoshikane  (Takenouchi  Baigetsu=Tacho= Manjisai 

Yoshifuji 

Utatsuna 

Yoshimori 

Zeshin 

Yoshitoshi 

Kyosai 
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Yoshikazu  Aiyaoka 

Yoshimune  Koga 

Not  only  did  these  men  make  fame  as  artists  of  nosatsu , 
there  were  men  notable  as  cutters  of  the  blocks  and  even  as 
printers  from  the  engraved  blocks.  In  the  same  article  by 
Saito  the  names  of  the  more  famous  cutters  and  printers  are 
given.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

Cutters, 

Horitake  of  Yokokawa 
Horimasa  of  Matsumacho 
Horiyasu  of  Asakusa 
Horitatsu 
Horitsune 


Horitoku 
Horitomi 
Sashichi 
Kanakichi 
Horicho  of  Katada. 


Printers, 

Furakusai  of  Nakabashi  Kinkosai  of  Komagata 

Egin  of  Hotabara  Honsada. 

In  Meiji  30,  several  members  of  the  Nosatsu  Kai  deter- 
mined to  erect  a permanent  monument  of  stone  commemorating 
their  society’s  activities.  The  undertaking  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  well-known  newspaper,  the  Yomiuri  Shim  bun,  which 
gave  publicity  to  the  matter  and  aroused  a considerable  amount 
of  interest  ; the  monument  was  erected  in  the  sixth  month  of 
that  year,  at  the  Chomeiji,  Mukojima,  Tokio.  It  was  the  first 
of  a number  of  such  monuments,  a dozen  of  which  perhaps  are 
now  in  existence  at  different  places.  These  monuments  are 
located  at  the  following  places : — 


Boshu  : Nako-Kanzeon. 

Settsu  : Nakayama-dera  Kanzeon. 

Bushu  : Nippara  Mountain,  Shonyudo. 

„ Sasanoto,  Chosenji. 

„ Tokyo,  Asakusa,  Morishita  Fudo-in. 

„ „ „ Komagata,  Bato  Kwannon 

„ „ „ Dairokuten  Jinja  Kayacho 
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Bushu  : Tabata,  Yorakuji 

„ Tokyo,  Mukojima,  Chomeiji. 

„ Nishi-arar  Daishi  Sami. 

Sosliu  : Kamakura,  Hase-dera. 

„ Oyama,  Afuri-jinja. 

A curious  and  rather  interesting  literature  concerning 
nosatsu  is  in  existence.  The  following  bibliography  is  probably 
almost  complete,  although  some  minor  articles  and  notes  in 
magazines  are  not  mentioned  : 

Literature. 

Books : 

(a)  Misaka  no  Usugure . Katei  Gasui.  Near  twilight  of  the 

end  of  the  Year. 

(b)  Dai  Nippon  Daiinei  Kiuloku  enzetsu.  “ Setzuo.”  (Den 

Sadakata).  Kwansei  2.  (1790.)  Discourse  upon 
virtue  of  daimei  of  Great  Japan. 

(c)  Jinja  Bukaku  Nosatsu  Kigen.  Dictated  by  Fuen  Gengyo 

(Baiso  old  man)  ; compiled  by  Dontei  Robun.  Ansei 
5 (1858).  Shrines  and  Temples  nosatsu  origin. 

(d)  Nosatsu  Taikwan . Ota  Setcho  and  others.  Meiji  44(191 1). 

Complete  Study  of  Nosatsu. 

(e)  Nosatsu  Daimeishu  Hara  and  others.  Taisho  2.  Col- 

lection of  nam z-nosatsu.  (The  nosatsu  of  the 

members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Meiji 
33.  6.20  at  Nakamura-ro). 

(f)  Yokohama  Kaikodzuye . Taisho  2.10.6.  Pictures  com- 

mentary on  the  opening  of  the  Port  of  Yokohama. 

Magazine  Articles : 

(a)  Bidzutsu  Shirnpo,  Taisho  3.3.1.  Senshafuda.  3 articles 
by  Takenouchi  Kiuichi,  Onishi  Asajiro,  Tsuzuki 
Kokaku. 
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(b)  Fuzoku  Kaiga  Zasshi.  Taisho  3.3.1.  Jinrci  Nosatsu 

Shi . Remarks  on  pilgrimage  nosatsu, 

(c)  ,Koko  Gaku  Zasshi,  Taisho  3.3.5.  S(nja  Mairi  Nosatsu 

ni  tsuite,  Thousand-shrines-worship  nosatsu,  by 
Yamanaka-cho. 


(d)  Shu  Ko  Kai  Shi.  Meiji  43.  (3).  Notice  of  foreign  visitor 


and  reproduction  of  nosatsu. 

(e)  Meiji  44.  (5).  Horanda  Moji  no 

Scnja  Fuda.  Dutch  letters  in  senja  fuda , by  Yama- 
naka  Kioko. 

(f)  Taisho  2.  (5).  Tenko  no  Senja 

Fuda  ni  tsuite.  Remarks  upon  Tenko’s  senja  fuda , 


by  Yamanaka  Kioko. 

(g)  Ukioye.  Taisho  4.7.5.  Senja  Fuda  to  Ukioye.  Senja  fuda 
and  color-prints,  by  Senno  Hiromaro. 

I find  among  Japanese  of  high  station  a ready  tolerance  of 
my  interest  in  the  Nosatsu  Kai.  All  who  know , appreciate  it 
as  the  survival  of  a genuine  old  Yedo  institution.  In  funda- 
mental ideas,  in  conservatism,  in  conduct  of  meetings,  in  its  art, 
— it  is  purely  “ Yedo  taste.”  And,  after;  all,  even  with  the 
newest  and  most  up-to-date  Japan,  “ Yedo  taste  ” is  reputable. 
As  for  myself,  the  Nosatsu  Kai  stands  for  much  to  me.  Its 
quaint  combination  of  piety  and  sociability,  its  symbolism,  its 
art,  are  charming  ; it  continues  in  full  practice,  in  living  custom, 
the  fine  old  color-printing  and  the  principles  of  the  ukioye  ; it  is 
not  revival,  or  reproduction ; it  is  the  original,  unchanged, 
persisting.  The  Nosatsu  Kai  has  taught  me  more  of  Old  Yedo 
life  and  thought  than  all  else  combined. 


Meiwa  ... 
An-ei 

Temmei  ... 
Kwansei  ... 


Chronological  Table. 

1764-1772 

...  1772-1781 

1781-1789 

1789- 1801 
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Kyowa 

Runkwa 

Bunsei 

Tempo 

Kokvva 

Ka-ei 

Ansei 

Man-en 

Bunkyu 

Genji 

Kei-o 

Meiji 

Taisho 


1801-1804 

1804-1818 

1818-1830 

1830-1844 

1844-1848 

1848-1854 

1854-1860 

1 860-  1 86 1 

1861- 1864 

1864- 1865 

1865- 1868 

1868-1912 
1912 


I.  Pasting  nosatsu  : small  shrine  near  Meguro. 


/ 


A small  special  meeting  of  Nosatsu-kai. 


4»  Old  copper  nosatsu,  preserved  at  Ishiyama ; the 
inscription  reads  Goshu  Isliiyama-dera,  Naga- 
hama.  Saikoku  sanjiusando  junfuda.  Tembun 
jiugonen.  Shinkyo  Ito  hosuku. 

Tembun  15  is  1546.  The  nosatsu  is  about  12  inches 
high. 


5-  Pasting  nosatsu  of  Ota  Setcho  and  Frederick  Starr.  The  latter  is  regular 
unit  size. 


6.  Wooden  nosatsu  with  black  lacquered 
characters ; Tsujinobu  ; contemporary. 


mj*. 


Invilalion  to  Nosatsu-kai  meeting.  Nosatsu-kai ; by  election  of  the  members  I have  the  honor  to 
(invite  you  to  the  meeting  at  Kamenoseki,  Nihombashiku,  Honmachi.j  Meiji  44-  2°* 

] Arrangements  by  Horikin.  4-unit  size. 


8.  2 unit  nosatsu;  used  at  meeting  of  the  first  month,  year  of  the 

rat,  Taisho  i ; showing  selection  of  seasonable  designs— 
battledore,  rat,  Daikoku,  &c. 


9- 


2-unit  size,  vertical. 


io.  Five  unit-size  nbsalsu  to  show  the  idea  of  ren  nosatsu  ; these  are  a few  of  the  nosatsu  used  at 
meeting  by  the  komon  {bai)-ren  ; modern  instance. 


4-unit  ren-nosatsu  of  old  date  ; design  is  by  Ichikesai  Yoshiiku,  who  designed  many  nosatsu. 


1 2.  Two  unit-size  nosatsu  and  one  2-unit  size  ; designs  by  Ichieisai  Yoshitsuya,  who  designed  many 
nosatsu  in  Ansei. 


i3.  4-unit  size  vertical  nosatsu,  designed  by  the 
famous  Tacho. 


/ 


3P3P3 
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accession  of  the  Emperor  Komei  to  power.  (1847). 


Three  of  a series  of  twenty-two  2-unit  nosatsu,  representing  “ palace  dolls,”  prepared  for  the  meeting  that 
commemorated  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  to  power,  November  1915. 


i6.  One-half  of  an  8-unit  horizontal  nosatsu,  representing  a nosatsu  meeting  during  Ansei ; desigi 
by  the  famous  artist  Hiroshige. 


17-  One  nishikiye  of  a triptych  by  Hiroshige  II all  three  are  composed  of 
nosatsu  designs. 


1 8.  A curious  nosatsu  designed  by  Tacho  and 
undoubtedly  intended  to  imitate  foreign 
letters ; it  probably  reads — Utatomi  Tacho. 


1 9-  Memorial  meetings  nosatsu;  one  of  4-units  size,  the  others  2-units  size. 
Two  of  them  were  prepared  for  a meeting  in  memory  of  Miki  Tadashi ; 
the  third  in  memory  of  the  “ Son  of  Den  Tacho.” 


20.  Nosatsu  dzuka  ; nosatsu  monument ; (written  by  Magye  Sanken). 
At  Chomeiji,  Mukojima,  Tokio,  with  the  pasted  nosatsu  of  Daigin. 
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